A  FEW  WORDS  MORE  ABOUT  THE  REYISERS 
AND  TEXTUAL  EMENDATION. 

By  Prof.  Praacis  Brown. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  see,  from  the  article  of  Dr. 
J.  F.  McCurdy  in  The  Evanoelist  of  Aug.  20, 
that  he  fully  agrees  with  the  view  held  by  Dr. 
Briggs  (Evanoelist  June  25,  July  30,  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Review  for  July),  and  by  the  great  majority 
of  scholars  who  have  given  attention  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  in  regard  to  the  defective  condition  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Aramaic  text  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  and  "  the  necessity  of  restoring  as  far 
as  possible  the  true  text.” 

But  the  question  as  to  the  obligation  resting 
upon  the  Revisers  with  reference  to  such  res¬ 
toration  can  hardly  be  left  where  Dr.  McCur¬ 
dy  has  left  it,  without  doing  injustice  to  their 
critics.  In  arguing  that  they  could  not  have 
done  the  work  completely  and  finally,  he  has 
not  proved  that  they  have  done  all  they  could, 
Hor  justified  them  for  making  so  little  attempt 
to  test  their  powers  in  this  direction.  It  is  not 
their  failure  to  do  the  whole  work,  but  their 
failure,  speaking  broadly,  to  do  any  of  it,  and 
the  failure  of  a  large  body  of  them  even  to  rec¬ 
ognize  what  is  to  be  done,  that  forms  the  basis 
of  the  charge  against  them  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  textual  criticism.  Impossibilities 
were  not  asked  at  their  hands ;  but  when  it  is 
seen  that  even  the  possibiiities  were  not  taken, 
“there  is  ground  for  complaint.  Neither  Dr. 
Briggs’  charge  nor  that  of  any  other  compe¬ 
tent  critic  will  be  found  to  go  beyond  this.  A 
few  paragraphs  may  show  what  is  here  intend¬ 
ed. 

(1)  Adopting  the  distinction  to  which  Dr. 
McCurdy  has  directed  public  attention— a  dis¬ 
tinction  which  of  course  no  specialist  needs  to 
have  emphasized— it  is  to  be  observed,  first, 
that  the  Revisers  had  a  plain  duty  toward 
what  they  themselves  denominate  ”  the  Receiv¬ 
ed,  or  as  it  is  commoniy  called,  the  Massoretlc 
Text.”  They  ought  to  have  taken  some  pains 
to  secure,  by  the  comparison  of  authorities, 
as  near  an  approach  as  they  could  to  the  text 
acknowledged  by  the  Massorah.  Suppose — 
this  merely  by  way  of  illustration — Ginsburg, 
with  one  or  two  assistants,  had  been  deputed 
by  the  Revisers  to  bring  before  them  the  im¬ 
portant  facts  with  reference  to  the  variant 
readings  in  Hebrew  manuscripts  which  affect 
the  sense.  Suppose  the  whole  body  had  re¬ 
garded  it  as  an  essential  part  of  their  work  to 
change  the  text  in  common  use,  on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  thus  presented.  Might  not  the  re¬ 
sult  have  been  worth  something,  even  without 
greatly  postponing  the  issue  of  the  new  ver¬ 
sion  ?  Baer  published  the  compiete  revised 
text  of  twenty-one  out  of  the  thirty-nine  Old 
Testament  books  in  a  period  of  fifteen  years 
(1869-1884).  Dr.  McCurdy  agrees  “that  the 
Revisers  did  not  have  before  them  as  good  a 
Massoretic  text  as  they  might  have  construct¬ 
ed.”  If  they  had  constructed  as  good  a  Mas¬ 
soretic  text  as  they  might,  no  fault  would  be 
found  with  them  on  this  score. 

(2)  The  Revisers  ought  not  to  have  bound 
themselves  to  the  Massoretic  text.  The  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favor  of  that  text  as  a  whole,  over 
against  the  text  underlying  (e.  g.)  the  Septua- 
gint  Version,  may  be  stated  too  strongly,  and 
in  no  case  extends  with  equal  force  to  all  imr- 
ticular  readings.  Dr.  McCurdy  supposes  the 
received  text  to  rest  upon  “  a  final  decision  of 
the  Sanhedrim  in  behaif  of  one  speciaicopy” 
after  “a  long  period  of  comi>eting  manuscript 
authority.”  Another  theory  is  that  a  solitary 
manuscript  saved  from  the  destruction  by  the 
Romans  of  the  last  Jewish  stronghold  in  Pal¬ 
estine  became  the  parent  of  the  later  codices, 
and  that  accident  thus  played  the  chief  part  in 
the  obliteration  of  divergent  readings.  But 
granting  that  the  former  view  is  the  more 
probable,  we  do  not  know  by  what  principle 
the  selection  was  made — whether  it  was  the 
result  of  a  collation  of  manuscripts,  or  only  a 
choice  between  existing  manuscripts.  That  it 
did  not  represent  anything  which  in  our  day 
would  be  considered  thorough  work  in  textual 
criticism,  is  absolutely  certain.  Moreover,  it 
had  to  do  only  with  the  consonants.  The  vow¬ 
el  points  were  added  centuries  afterward,  and 
express  only  the  tradition  of  those  later  cen¬ 
turies  as  to  the  pronunciation  and  consequent 
meaning  of  the  words.  The  pronunciation  is 
in  certain  cases  demonstrably  wrong,  and 
ought  to  be  changed.  These  considerations 
raise  at  once  the  relative  worth  of  the  Versions, 
and  imrticularly  of  those  which  antedate  the 
establishment  of  the  “  received  text,”  as  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  original  Hebrew.  The  text  of  the 
Versions  themselves  is  imperfect,  no  doubt. 
This  increases  the  difficulty  of  using  them,  but 
does  not  make  their  use  imi>ossible,  nor  relieve 
translators  from  the  obligation  of  considering 
their  testimony.  This  testimony  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  definite  and  strong  enough  to 
warrant  a  change  in  the  vowel  ix>lnts,  whose 
authority  is  Rabbinical  tradition ;  it  may,  and 
not  seldom  does,  warrant  even  a  change  in  the 
consonants  themselves. 

(3)  Dr.  McCurdy  finds  fault  with  Dr.  Briggs 
for  claiming  that  there  are  readings  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  Codex  “  better  ”  than  those  of  the 
received  text.  Dr.  Briggs  will  not  disagree 
with  him,  nor  will  any  other  scholar,  when  he 
affirms  that  “better”  may  be  used  of  docu¬ 
mentary  authentication,  or  of  superiority  on 
internal  grounds.  But  it  can  be  easily  shown 
that  the  use  of  “better”  in  either  sense,  or 
both  senses,  is  here  i>erfectly  legitimate.  The 
St.  Petersburg  Codex  is  the  oldest  Hebrew 
manuscript  of  any  part  of  the  Old  Testament 
now  known.  It  differs  from  the  majority  of 
other  Old  Testament  manuscripts,  in  the  fact 
that  it  proceeds  not  from  the  Tiberian  school, 
like  them,  but  from  the  Babylonian,  distin¬ 
guished  by  a  different  system  of  punctuation. 
Therefore,  while  it  gives  the  Massoretic  text 
as  other  manuscripts  do,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  being  our  most  ancient  direct  witness  to  that 
text,  and  an  indei>endent  one  as  well.  And  while 
the  critical  judgment  is  of  course  called  into 
play  in  making  practical  use  of  its  testimony, 
it  is  as  absurd  to  say  “  that  he  [Prof.  Briggs] 
has  not  had  the  time  since  his  examination  of 
the  Codex  for  thig  imperial pnriio^e  [italics  mine] 
to  go  fnto  the  question  in  all  its  merits,”  as  it 
would  be  to  say  that  he  has  not  had  the  time 
to  study  Hebrew  Grammar  or  Biblical  Theolo¬ 
gy  “  for  this  special  puriwse.”  The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Codex  was  published  nine  years  ago,  and 
an  examination  of  it  made  at  any  time  bet  ween 
1876  and  May  21,  1885,  is  just  as  useful  in  de¬ 
termining  its  value  in  textual  criticism,  as  one 
made  since  the  latter  date.  I  venture  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  Dr.  Briggs  had  studied  the  St. 
Petersburg  Codex,  and  formed  an  opinion  of 
its  value  as  documentary  evidence  to  the  text, 
before  the  Revisers  called  fresh  attention  to  it 
by  neglecting  its  testimony. 

But  the  other  meaning  of  “  better,”  rejected 
by  Dr.  McCurdy,  is  also  legitimate.  Decision 
on  internal  evidence  is  often  a  delicate  matter, 
but  to  exclude  it  utterly  is  foolish.  Sometimes 
1  its  employment  is  easy  and  obvious.  Hebrew 


words  are  sometimes  misspelled ;  vowel- points 
are  wrong,  because  of  some  mistaken  prejudg- 
ment  on  the  part  of  a  scribe ;  letters  are  mis¬ 
placed  ;  words  are  missing  which  are  absolute¬ 
ly  necessary  to  complete  the  sentence,  and  so 
on  through  a  long  list.  It  is  no  “  caprice  ”  or 
“  prejudice  ”  which  in  such  a  case  prefers  the 
reading  in  which  the  mistake  does  not  occur. 
Will  Dr.  McCurdy  tell  us  that  the  Revis¬ 
ers  themselves  have  never  decided  between 
the  K’thibh  and  the  Q’ri  on  purely  internal 
grounds  ? 

Similar  remarks  may  be  made  with  reference 
to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Ancient 
Versions.  Some  of  these  witnesses  carry  us 
back  to  a  pre-Massoretic,  unpointed,  conso¬ 
nantal  text,  and  thus  preserve  to  us  many 
readings  which  are  “  better  in  the  document¬ 
ary  sense.”  At  the  same  time  the  internal 
probability  of  their  variants  may  rise  so  high 
as  to  demand  acceptance  for  these  variants  on 
internal  grounds  alone,  and  Dr.  Briggs  is  only 
one  of  a  large  company  of  experts  who  have 
long  since  decided  on  such  grounds  in  favor  of 
thu  s-attested  readings. 

(4)  It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
implied  by  these  suggestions  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  the  marginal  notes  of  the  Revis¬ 
ers.  But  it  is  here  buried.  Much  of  it  ought 
to  be  embodied  in  the  transiation  itself.  To 
put  a  reading  in  the  margin  when  it  has  the 
best  claim  to  be  considered  the  true  reading,  is 
not  the  proper  way  of  treating  it.  And  the 
American  Revisers  would  have  had  all  variant 
readings  from  the  ancient  versions,  etc.,  ex¬ 
cluded  from  the  margin!  While,  therefore, 
the  margin  cannot  save  the  English  Company 
from  the  charge  of  failing  duly  to  emend  the 
text,  the  attitude  of  the  American  Company 
toward  the  margin  itself,  condemns  their  atti¬ 
tude  toward  the  text. 

(5)  But  Dr.  McCurdy  finds  a  “stupendous 
perpetual  difficulty”  in  the  disagreement  of 
critics  as  to  the  merit  of  proposed  emendations. 
Yet  when  he  speaks  of  the  Septuagint,  he  uses 
the  following  language :  “  Some  (we  cannot 
yet  say  comparatively  very  many)  of  its  read¬ 
ings  are  accepted  unanimousiy  by  the  most  in- 
fiuential  critics  as  certainly  more  authentic 
than  those  of  the  received  Hebrew  text.”  This 
gives  us  at  least  something  to  start  with.  Fur¬ 
ther,  and  granting  disagreement  in  other  cases, 
why  was  it  not  the  business  of  the  Revisers  to 
decide  many  of  these  cases  on  their  owm  mer¬ 
its.  as  well  as  questions  of  meaning,  grammar, 
and  theology,  on  which  differences  of  opinion 
are  iierfectly  weil  known  to  exist  ?  If  votes  are 
to  decide,  why  not  in  reference  to  text  as  well 
as  translation?  More  time  might  have  been 
needed  for  this,  but  more  time  couid  have  been 
had.  The  Revisers  were  under  no  obligation 
to  publish  the  Oid  Testament  Version  in  1885. 

(6)  Finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  in 
a  few  cases  the  Revisers,  American  and  all, 
have  actually  decided.  They  have  actuaiiy 
introduced  a  few  emendations,  some  from  the 
Versions  and  other  ancient  authorities,  some 
even  purely  conjectural.  This  estops  them 
from  objecting  on  principle  to  changes  in  the 
Massoretic  text.  It  puts  them  in  the  position 
of  admitting  the  principle,  but  seeming  to  af¬ 
firm  that  it  can  be  applied  in  only  the  rare 
cases  in  which  they  have  made  alterations. 
This  position  it  is  impossible  to  maintain. 
Either  the  received  text  should  not  be  emend¬ 
ed,  or  it  should  be  emended  up  to  the  limit  of 
the  critical  ability  of  this  generation.  In  the 
former  case  the  Revisers  have  done  wrong  to 
admit  any  changes  at  all.  In  the  latter  they 
have  done  wrong  to  make  the  number  of 
changes  so  insignificant.  That  their  actual 
mistake  is  the  second,  the  coming  months  and 
years  are  likely  to  render  more  and  more  ap¬ 
parent. 

ABOUT  INFANT  DAMNATION. 

[The  following  note,  which  originally  appeared  In  the 
Syracuse  Standard,  sufficiently  explains  itself  ] 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Standard ; 

Sir  :  There  are  so  many  i>eople  extant,  prob¬ 
ably  some  thousands,  who  can  distinctly  re¬ 
member  that  when  they  were  children  their 
grandmother  told  them  that  her  great  aunt’s 
second  cousin  once  heard  with  her  own  ears  a 
certain  Presbyterian  Minister  affirm  that  “  hell ! 
is  paved  with  the  bones  of  children  not  a  span 
long,”  that  I  think  it  is  worth  while  to  save 
myself  from  being  quoted  to  the  same  effect, 
as  I  am  informed  I  have  been.  It  happened 
to  me  a  few  weeks  since,  upon  a  very  sudden 
call,  to  preach  one  Sunday  in  the  pulpit  of  the 
Fourth  Presbyterian  church  in  Syracuse.  Hap¬ 
pening  to  remember  that  it  was  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  birth  of  that  iliustrious  ornament 
of  the  Reformation  theology,  John  Calvin,  I 
took  occasion  to  speak  of  his  person,  and 
of  the  system  which  jiasses  under  his  name, 
as  set  forth  in  his  “Institutes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Religion.”  I  also  stated  the  modifica¬ 
tions  to  which  that  system  has  progres- 
siveiy  submitted,  through  the  prevalence  of  a 
better  philosophy,  and  a  clearer  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel.  Among 
other  things  I  observed  that  while  John  Cal¬ 
vin,  in  accordance  with  the  theology’  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  which  he  had  been  educat¬ 
ed,  and  in  common  with  the  almost  universally 
accepted  doctrine  of  the  times,  believed  that 
original  sin  was  itself  damning,  and  involved 
the  eternal  perdition  of  all  who  died  in  infancy, 
not  being  the  “  elect,”  the  “ Reformed  ”  or  Cal- 
vinlstic  Church  has  long  since  discarded  that 
dogma,  and  now,  with  or  without  Scriptural 
evidence,  absolutely  believes  in  the  salvation 
of  all  those,  whether  in  Christian  or  in  heathen 
lands,  who  die  burdened  with  no  other  “guilt  ” 
than  that  derived  from  Adam.  In  this  view, 
the  preacher  expressed  his  entire  concurrence. 
I  beg  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  I  do  not 
believe  in  “  infant  damnation,”  and  that  in  the 
course  of  rather  a  long  life  I  never  met  with 
anybody,  nor  credibly  heard  of  anybody,  out¬ 
side  the  Romish  Church,  who  did. 

Notwithstanding  which,  it  is  quite  probable 
there  may  be  a  hundred  people  or  more  In 
Syracuse  who  are  ready  to  make  affidavit  that 
their  great  grandmother’s  aunt’s  second  cousin 
did  hear  Rev.  Mr.  So-and-So  declare  in  a  Pres¬ 
byterian  pulpit  that,  &c.,  &c;  in  spite  of 
which  it  will  remain  true  that  no  Presbyterian 
minister  within  the  last  hundred  years  (not  to 
put  too  fine  a  ixiint  upon  it)  ever  did  say  any 
such  thing,  and  therefore  their  venerable  rela¬ 
tive’s  aunt’s  second  cousin  never  heard  any¬ 
body  say  it.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins. 

Auburn  Theological  Seminary,  Aug.  18, 1885. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  I.  N.  Sprague  has  just  returned 
to  his  home  in  Detroit  after  a  refreshing  visit 
to  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  former  labors  here 
in  the  East.  As  wili  be  seen,  he  preached  for  a 
month  in  Hebron,  where  he  liegan  his  ministry 
more  than  sixty  years  ago.  He  is  yet  <iuite 
able  to  preach,  and  his  labors  have  been  bless¬ 
ed  in  recent  years,  as  alt  along  during  his  pro¬ 
tracted  ministry.  A.  venerable  and  beloved 
father  is  he ! 


GLIMPSES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN-NO.  VI. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnjler. 

PROFESSOR  HENRV  DRUMMOND. 

Edinburgh^  Aug.  5th,  1885. 

I  wished  that  I  were  Bunyan’s  “  Mr.  Facing- 
Bothways  ”  yesterday,  when  I  came  on  hither 
from  York ;  for  both  sides  of  the  railway  pre¬ 
sented  so  many  attractions.  It  was  my  last 
day  on  the  lovely  east  coast  of  England,  and 
my  eager  eyes  devoured  the  greenth  of  hedge¬ 
row,  and  meadow,  and  luxuriant  landscape. 
After  the  night’s  rain,  the  verdure  exhaled 
beauty  and  fragrance.  At  Durham  we  got  a 
brief  view  of  the  stately  Cathedral  on  the  rock 
promontory  above  the  river  Wear;  it  is  the 
noblest  Norman  structure  in  England.  The 
most  sacred  relic  within  its  walls  is  the  tomb 
of  “  Venerable  Bede,”  who  was  born  near  Dur¬ 
ham  and  died  eleven  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  In  1831  the  tomb  was  opened;  a  few 
bones  were  yet  lying  there,  and  among  them 
was  a  gold  ring.  Of  far  more  interest  to  me 
than  the  relics  of  any  ancient  saint  or  scholar 
is  the  fact  that  the  foremost  living  scholar  of 
the  English  Church,  Bishop  Lightfoot  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  is  preaching  powerful  sermons,  occasion¬ 
ally,  from  the  pulpit  of  that  Cathedral,  in  favor 
of  Total  Abstinence  from  the  drink-demon.  A 
living  lion  is  worth  a  whole  cemetery  of  dead 
ones. 

On  reaching  Berwick,  as  the  train  rolled 
across  the  Tweed,  I  took  off  my  hat  in  rever¬ 
ence  for  Scotland,  whose  every  loch  (as  Beecher 
once  said)  is  a  poem,  and  whose  every  moun¬ 
tain  is  a  monument.  The  railway  skirts  the 
North  Sea  all  the  way  thence  to  Edinburgh- 
A  few  miles  from  Berwick,  a  side-track  shunts 
off  to  the  little  town  of  Dunse,  which  gave 
birth  to  the  sturdy  Brothers  Carter— who  have 
never  published  a  book  which  “  dying  they 
would  wish  to  blot  ”  from  circulation  on  the 
score  of  rigid  moral  purity.  We  soon  came  to 
Dunbar,  and  I  got  a  very  good  idea  of  Crom¬ 
well’s  famous  battle-field.  There  was  the  Dune 
Hill  which  echoed  to  the  psalm  of  triumph 
sung  by  his  “Old  Ironsides”;  and  away  to 
the  east  was  St.  Abb’s  Head,  over  which  glint¬ 
ed  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun  on  that  event¬ 
ful  third  of  September.  Carlyle’s  picture  of 
that  fight  is  a  master-piece.  Another  battle¬ 
field  we  passed  over  also,  that  of  Prestonpans, 
on  which  Charles  Stuart  the  Pretender  receiv¬ 
ed  a  well-deserved  thrashing  in  1745.  A  monu¬ 
ment  to  the  godly  Col.  Gardiner  stands  close 
by  the  railway,  and  marks  both  the  locality  of 
the  engagement  and  the  memory  of  a  man 
whose  conversion  reads  like  a  religious 
romance. 

At  four  o’clock  we  came  in  sight  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  queen  of  ail  picturesque  cities  thron¬ 
ed  on  her  imi>erial  hills.  We  wound  around 
Arthur’s  Seat,  and  then  past  old  Holyrood,  and 
then  halted  in  the  station  beside  Prinee’s  Gar¬ 
dens.  The  sun  was  bathing  the  Castle  walls  in 
glory.  From  the  window  of  my  room  in  this 
Waverly  Hotel,  I  look  out  upon  the  lofty  mon¬ 
ument  to  Sir  Walter,  and  close  by  it  stands  the 
newly  erected  statue  to  Livingstone.  The 
hero  missionary  looks  modest  beside  the  grand 
structure ;  but  he  outshines,  in  true  fame,  the 
brilliant  novelist.  Oid  Christopher  N orth  also, 
with  his  lion  face  and  long  locks,  has  his 
bronze  statue  not  far  away. 

One  object  I  had  in  visiting  Scotland  was  to 
meet  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  whose  pop¬ 
ular  book,  “Natural  Laws  in  the  Spiritual 
World,”  has  within  two  years  gone  through 
forty  editions!  He  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Henry 
Drummond,  a  seedsman  in  Stirling,  and  is  the 
nephew  of  the  late  Peter  Drummond,  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Stiriing  tracts  and  of  the  “  British 
Messenger.”  This  bespeaks  good  biood  and 
godly  training.  Young  Drummond  fulfils  the 
ancient  promise  that  they  who  are  pianted  in 
the  house  of  the  Lord  shail  flourish  in  the 
courts  of  our  God.  For  severai  years  he  has 
been  the  occupant  of  a  scientific  chair  in  the 
Free  Church  College  at  Glasgow.  His  warm 
heart  was  attracted  towards  the  working- 
classes  in  Giasgow,  and  he  delivered  a  series 
of  addresses  to  a  picked  company  of  Scotch 
iaboring-men  on  the  resembiances  (or  the 
identity,  as  he  ventured  to  suggest,)  of  the 
laws  which  govern  the  natural  world  with 
those  which  are  recognized  in  the  spiritual 
world.  Year  before  last  Drummond  went  off 
to  Africa ;  during  his  absence  his  briiliant  and 
original  addresses  were  published,  and  the 
modest  young  professor  came  home  to  find 
himself  famous.  His  book  was  in  the  quarter¬ 
ly  Reviews,  and  on  the  tongues  alike  of  scien¬ 
tists  and  of  working  Christians.  “  I  did  not 
prepare  my  book  for  men  of  science,”  he  said 
to  me,  “but  for  laboring-men,  and  I  never 
dreamed  that  it  would  reach  the  cultured 
classes.”  A  few  weeks  ago,  by  the  invitation 
of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  others,  Mr.  Drum¬ 
mond  delivered  a  series  of  talks  on  Religion 
and  Science  in  the  splendid  drawing-rooms  of 
Grosvenor  House,  the  London  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  Westminster.  The  audience  was  as 
splendid  in  rank  and  culture  as  the  mansion  in 
which  they  assembled. 

A  few  days  since  I  received  a  very  cordial 
letter  from  Mr.  Drummond,  in  which  he  very 
kindly  said  “  If  you  come  to  Scotland  I  shall 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  meet  you.”  In¬ 
forming  him  that  I  would  be  in  Edinburgh  to¬ 
day,  he  came  at  once  from  Stirling  (where  he 
is  spending  part  of  his  vacation)  to  give  me  the 
desired  interview.  Punctuaily  at  ten  o’clock  I 
espied  a  tali,  slender  young  man  —  looking 
more  like  a  college  senior  than  like  a  coilege 
professor— inquiring  at  the  hotel  office.  That 
bright,  handsome  young  feliow  yonder  must 
be  Drummond,  I  said  to  myself;  and  I  was  not 
mistaken.  His  fair  rosy  cheek,  light  sandy 
hair,  and  eager  eye  are  all  unmistakably 
Scotch  also.  No  one  would  take  him  to  be 
over  five  and  twenty,  although  he  tells  me  that 
he  is  just  thirty-four.  We  sat  down  at  once  for 
a  delightful  two  hours  of  heart-talk,  in  which 
his  modesty,  his  candor,  his  fervid  enthusiasm, 
and  his  devout  evangelicai  spirit  came  out 
most  winsomely.  I  never  met  a  man  of  genius 
who  impressed  me  more  by  his  transparent 
truth-lovingness  and  humility  of  temper  than 
Henry  Drummond. 

Deiicacy  forbids  the  publication  of  a  private 
conversation ;  but  on  two  or  three  vital  points 
the  Christian  public  has  a  right  to  know  the 
position  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  rising  men  of 
Scotland.  “  I  am  thoroughly  hospitable  t  j  all 
new  truth,  as  long  as  it  is  truth,  in  science,  in 
philosophy,  and  in  Biblicai  exegesis,”  he  said 
to  me.  “  I  am  not  afraid  of  any  truth ;  I  seek 
for  it,  and  welcome  it,  and  have  no  fear  that  it 
wili  disturb  the  soiid  foundations  of  Bible 
Christianity.”  He  smiied  when  I  said  to  him, 
“  Some  orthodox  i>eople  are  afraid  that  Drum¬ 
mond’s  head  wiil  swim.”  He  very  significant¬ 
ly  remarked :  “  I  am  too  busily  engaged  in  try¬ 
ing  to  lead  young  men  to  Christ  to  be  disturbed 
by  fi  'e  philosophy  or  loose  theology.  No¬ 
thing  JUt  the  simple  Gospel  of  Christ  gives  me 
the  impiements  I  want  in  guiding  and  saving 


souls,  whether  in  high  life  or  in  low.”  That  sen¬ 
tence  tells  the  whole  story.  There  is  no  dan¬ 
ger  with  the  faith  of  any  man  who  consecrates 
himself  to  loving  labors  for  the  salvation  of 
souls.  The  work  that  Prof.  Drummond  has 
accomplished  among  the  young  men  of  Edin¬ 
burgh  and  Glasgow  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of 
Mr.  Moody  himself.  While  I  was  talking  with 
him  Mr.  Barclay  (who  is  one  of  Moody’s  corps 
of  workers)  came  into  the  room,  and  it  was  de¬ 
lightful  to  see  the  cordiality  with  which  Drum¬ 
mond  greeted  him  as  one  of  his  true  yoke¬ 
fellows  in  Gospel  labors. 

I  urged  him  to  visit  America  next  year  and 
let  himself  be  heard  in  such  places  as  Prince¬ 
ton,  Yale,  Han’ard,  and  our  New  York  Union 
Seminary.  He  said  that  five  years  ago  he 
made  a  flying  visit  to  our  country,  went  to  the 
Yellowstone  Park,  spent  one  day  in  New  York, 
called  on  Longfellow  in  Cambridge,  and  then 
hurried  home  again.  I  could  not  even  obtain 
a  photograph  of  his  bright  boyish  face— for  he 
refuses  to  sit  for  one.  God  bless  and  hold  fast 
and  strong  this  great  gifted  man  who  has 
“  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this !  ” 
I  am  very  sorry  that  I  cannot  accept  his  kind 
invitation  to  go  back  with  him  to  Stirling  and 
to  see  his  venerable  father ;  but  I  am  off  in  an 
hour  or  two  to  Annandale  in  the  highlands  of 
Dumfries-shlre.  Mr.  Dnimmond’s  last  words 
to  me,  as  his  eager  and  ruddy  countenance 
vanished  down  the  stairway,  were  “  Give  my 
love  to  Mr.  Moody.”  That’s  enough.  There 
is  no  danger  that  any  man  has  been  or  will  be 
seduced  by  scientific  speculations  or  new  the¬ 
ologies  as  long  as  he  sends  his  love  to  Dwight 
L.  Moody. 


THE  DATS  OF  MAKEMIE. 

By  Prof.  ChurlM  A.  Briggi. 

The  Rev.  L.  P.  Bowen,  D.D.,  of  Marshall, 
Missouri,  has  recently  given  to  the  public 
through  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion,  an  interesting  and  valuable  book  entitled 
the  Days  of  Makemie.  In  order  to  reach  a 
larger  number  of  readers,  he  has  cast  his  his¬ 
torical  and  biographical  material  in  the  mould 
of  the  religious  novel.  We  do  not  propose  to 
discuss  the  propriety  of  this  literary  form 
which  has  been  chosen  by  the  author,  or  his 
success  in  making  an  interesting  tale  for  pop¬ 
ular  reading.  Our  interest  in  the  book  con¬ 
sists  entirely  In  the  valuable  contributions  it 
makes  to  Preabjicrlan  history. 

The  author  was  “born  upon  that  historical 
ground,  familiar  with  the  name  of  ‘  Parson 
Makemie  ’  from  infancy,  having  for  two  years 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  some  of  the  oldest 
churches  founded  by  him.”  He  had,  therefore, 
unusual  advantages  for  gathering  information 
from  the  traditions  and  records  of  the  vicinity. 
Nor  has  he  labored  in  vain.  He  and  his  friends 
who  have  helped  him,  give  us  new  and  valua¬ 
ble  material. 

(1)  One  of  the  most  important  contributions 
is  the  discovery  of  the  will  of  John  Galbreath 
by  William  H.  Brown  of  Somerset,  which 
shows  that  in  1691  there  were  three  Presbyteri¬ 
an  miaisters  settled  on  the  Eastern  shore  of 
Maryland :  Samuel  Davis  at  Snow  Hill,  Francis 
Make;^  at  Rehoboth,  and  Thomas  Wilson  at 
Mono^'fn.  This  was  the  basis  of  several  other 
discoi^es.  Samuel  Davis  performed  a  mar-  ^ 
rlage  R  Somerset  county  In  1684,  and  another 
’marriage  in  1697,  when  he  was  about  to  depart 
for  Le^ws,  t)elaware.  This  carries  the  work  of 
Samuel  Davis  eight  years  earlier  than  the  first 
mention  of  him  previously  known,  namely, 
when  visited  by  Keith  in  1692.  It  shows  that  he 
was  settled  in  Maryland  for  at  least  thirteen 
years.  He  may  have  served  at  Snow  pill  at  a 
much  earlier  date.  Dr.  Bowen  has  no  justifi¬ 
cation  whatever  for  representing  that  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  Maryland  In  1684  in  the  same  ship  with 
Iraill  and  Wilson.  The  name  of  Davis  is  one 
of  the  most  mysterious  ones  connected  with 
the  early  history  of  our  Church.  I  have  search¬ 
ed  for  him  diligently  among  the  records  of  the 
Universities  of  Europe,  but  thus  far  in  vain. 
We  know  not  whether  he  was  certainly  Eng¬ 
lish,  Irish,  or  W’elsh,  and  as  his  work  in  Amer. 
ica  has  by  this  discovery  been  carried  back 
eight  years,  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  the 
discover}’  of  another  record  going  still  farther 
back. 

Thomas  Wilson  is  a  new  name.  He  seems  to 
have  been  a  member  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lag- 
gan,  settled  at  Klllybegs,  Ireland,  from  1676- 

1681.  But  the  minutes  of  that  Presbytery  have 
a  break  from  1681-1691,  so  that  we  know  not 
when  he  removed  from  Ireland  to  America. 
Dr.  Bowen  gives  no  evidence  for  his  arrival  in 
1684.  He  was  in  Maryland  in  1691,  and  he  was 
not  there  in  1697,  and  that  is  all  that  we  know 
of  him  at  present.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  older  on  the  eastern 
shore  than  even  Dr.  Bowen  supposes.  Presby¬ 
terianism  In  Maryland  needs  a  thorough  and 
comprehensive  reinvestigation  by  a  skilful  his¬ 
torical  critic  and  antiquarian. 

(2)  Still  more  Important  in  some  respects 
than  the  records  of  Davis  and  Wilson,  are 
these  of  William  Traill.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  Dr.  Bowen  should  have  come  upon  Traill 
from  the  Maryland  records,  while  I  came  upon 
him  from  records  in  Great  Britain.  I  feel 
thankful  for  the  discoveries  which  Dr.  Bowen 
has  made,  but  which  he  fails  to  use  in  their 
full  significance. 

William  Traill  was  the  most  influential  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Presbytery  of  Laggan,  a  leader  of 
men  to  whom  Makemie  and  Wilson  both  look¬ 
ed  up  as  their  guide  and  superior.  After  suf¬ 
fering  persecution  for  his  faith,  he  was  releas¬ 
ed  from  prison  April  20,  1682.  He  removed  to 
Maryland,  and  remained  until  the  Revolution, 
when  he  returned  to  Great  Britain  and  settled 
near  Edinburgh  as  pastor  of  the  Borthwick 
Church  (see  my  American  Presbyterianism,  pp. 
115, 116). 

Dr.  Bowen  gives  us  the  additional  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  Maryland  records,  that  William 
Traill  married  William  Bane  to  Miss  Phesey  at 
Rehoboth,  Maryland,  Dec.  26, 1684 ;  purchased 
a  tract  of  land  at  Rehoboth,  May  8,  1686 ;  gave 
his  wife  i)ower  of  attorney  to  sell  this  land 
February,  1690,  and  soon  after  sailed  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  is  evident  that  he  was  settled  at  Re¬ 
hoboth  from  1684  to  1690.  But  Dr.  Bowen  is 
not  justified  in  fixing  his  arrival  in  Maryland 
in  1684.  There  is  no  evidence  that  he  was  not 
in  Maryland  as  early  as  1682.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  he  removed  to  Maryland  very 
soon  after  his  release  from  prison  April  20, 

1682.  It  seems  to  us  that  Dr.  Bowen  has  been 
blinded  by  his  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  prior¬ 
ity  of  Makemie,  so  as  to  fail  to  see  the  signifi. 
cance  of  his  own  discoveries.  We  have  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  that  Davis  and  Traill  were 
on  the  eastern  shore  at  least  as  early  as  1684, 
but  we  have  no  documentary  evidence  what¬ 
ever  that  Makemie  was  on  the  eastern  shore 
until  1690,  The  discoveries  of  Dr.  Bowen  con¬ 
firm  the  view  which  I  expressed  in  my  Ameri¬ 
can  Presbifterianism,  that  Makemie  followed 
Traill  to  America,  and  that  he  did  not  settle  on 


the  eastern  shore  until  Traill  removed  to  Scot¬ 
land.  Makemie  was  for  several  years  settled 
on  the  Elizabeth  River,  Virginia.  Josias  Makie 
came  from  Ireland,  and  took  his  place  at  Eliz¬ 
abeth  and  then  he  removed  and  took  Traill’s 
place  in  Maryland. 

(3)  Dr.  Bowen  uses  three  of  the  letters  of 
Francis  Makemie,  but  knows  nothing  of  the 
two  letters  which  Makemie  wrote  from  Barba- 
does,  and  which  are  given  in  my  American 
Presbyterianism.  The  letters  from  Elizabeth 
River  show  very  clearly  that  It  was  Makemie’s 
design  to  settle  on  the  Ashley  River  in  South 
Carolina,  and  that  he  was  detained  by  circum¬ 
stances,  and  ministered  for  several  years  on 
the  Elizabeth  River.  He  did  not  go  to  the 
eastern  shore,  because  that  region  had  two 
ministers,  Traill  and  Davis,  and  possibly  Wil-. 
son  also.  The  events  on  the  eastern  shore  in 
which  Makemie  figures  in  the  story  of  Dr. 
Bowen  prior  to  1690,  are  not  only  purely  im¬ 
aginary,  but  extremely  improbable.  Further¬ 
more,  the  two  letters  from  Barbadoes  show 
that  Makemie  was  settled  as  pastor  there  for 
several  years,  when  Dr.  Bowen  puts  him  at  his 
home  on  the  eastern  shore,  namely,  at  least 
from  1696  till  1698,  and  probably  from  an  ear¬ 
lier  date,  for  his  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
Virginia  or  Maryland  records  from  Feb.  21, 
1692,  until  Oct.  4,  1698.  He  went  to  Philadel¬ 
phia  in  August,  1692,  and  soon  after,  it  is  prob¬ 
able,  went  to  Barbadoes.  This  is  confirmed  by 
what  Dr.  Bowen  tells  us :  o 

This  is  the  iast  assessment  in  the  Acoomack 
records  against  Mr.  Makemie  (1693).  These  lists 
mention  the  tax-payer’s  name,  and  opposite  It  the 
number  of  tithables,  thus :  "Francis  Makemie  3.’’ 
This  is  the  uniform  way  throughout  the  lists.  This 
year  alone  it  is  different  from  all  others,  thus :  "At 
Mr.  Makemie’s  3.”  Was  he  at  this  time  out  of  that 
province,  and  only  his  tithables  (servants)  living 
there  ?  In  the  lists  for  the  next  two  years  (1694 
and  1695)  he  is  not  mentioned  at  ali.  Had  he  re¬ 
moved  across  the  line  ?  .4fter  1695  no  lists  are  put 
on  record. 

It  seems  to  us  altogether  probable  that,  as 
Makemie  was  settled  in  Barbadoes  from  1696  to 
1698,  and  his  three  letters  imply  long  residence 
there,  the  significant  absence  of  his  name 
from  the  lists  in  1694  and  1695,  and  the  no  less 
significant  change  in  1693,  show  that  he  was 
not  across  the  line  in  Maryland  (for  which 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence),  but  that  he 
had  removed  with  his  servants  and  family  to 
the  Barbadoes  as  early  as  1693. 

The  historical  researches  of  Dr.  Bowen  have 
done  far  more  for  other  earlier  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  America,  than  for  Francis  Make¬ 
mie. 

We  yield  to  none  in  our  reverence  for  the 
name  of  Makemie,  and  in  high  appreciation  of 
his  self-denying  labors  and  heroic  advocacy  of 
liberty  of  Presbyterian  worship ;  but  it  is  not 
in  the  interest  of  Makemie’s  memory  that  he 
should  be  given  the  place  in  history  that  be¬ 
longs  to  others,  or  that  he  should  be  so  exalted 
as  to  depreciate  other  men  who  were  his  pred¬ 
ecessors  and  co-laborers  in  laying  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  American  Presbyterianism. 

We  thank  Dr.  Bowen  for  his  valuable  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  greatly  desire  that  he  and  others 
may  still  further  explore  the  ancient  records  of 
Maryland,  that  we  may  learn  when  Davi#  and 
Traill  and  Thomas  Wilson  really  began  their 
work  in  America ;  who  was  that  Irish  Presby¬ 
terian  who  ‘preceded  Makemie  at  Elizabeth 
River,  and  died  there;  who  was  that  Irish 
Presbyterian  who  was  a  co-laborer  with  Mat¬ 
thew  Hill  at  a  still  earlier  date  on  the  western 
shore.  The  discoveries  made  by  Dr.  Bowen 
and  others  excite  the  craving  for  more  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  earlier  Presbyterians,  who  work¬ 
ed  in  Maryland  prior  to  the  days  of  Makemie. 


THE  POLITICAL  ASPECTS  OF  PERU. 

On  the  5th  of  April,  1879,  Chile  declared  war 
against  Peru.  Some  years  before,  the  friendly 
relations  between  Chile  and  Bolivia  had  be¬ 
come  strained  in  an  effort  to  establish  the 
boundary  line  separating  the  two  nations.  So 
long  as  the  intervening  territory  remained  a 
worthless  desert,  there  had  arisen  no  occasion 
for  exactness  in  defining  the  degrees  of  limita¬ 
tion;  but  when  this  supposed  barren  desert 
was  found  to  be  extremely  rich  in  minerals, 
each  nation,  and  especially  Chile,  waked  up  to 
the  importance  of  having  the  boundary  fixed 
so  as  to  include  these  mines  within  its  own 
limits.  A  compromise  was  effected,  which  the 
succeeding  Bolivian  government  in  part  an¬ 
nulled.  Chilean  troops  were  marched  upon 
her  territory. 

Peru  was  already  working  her  invaluable 
nitrates  in  the  southern  departments,  Tacna 
and  Tarapaca,  which  border  Chile.  Between 
Peru  and  Bolivia  an  alliance,  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive,  had  been  secretly  formed  in  1873,  in 
view  of  the  bristling  attitude  of  their  southern 
little  neighbor ;  and  so  upon  this  invasion  of 
Bolivian  soil,  Peru  became  involved. 

The  righteousness  or  unrighteousness  of  the 
respective  claims,  which  led  to  the  final  decis¬ 
ion  by  war,  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide,  but  the 
results  are  sufficiently  visible  to-day.  Chile 
at  the  end  of  two  years,  during  which  Peru 
was  the  battle-field,  had  sliced  off  these  two 
southern  departments,  with  all  their  mines  of 
silver,  nitrates,  and  guano,  and  added  them  to 
her  own  narrow  prolongation ;  she  had  anni¬ 
hilated  the  Peruvian  navy;  had  sacked  and 
burned  the  beautifully  situated  and  fashion¬ 
able  seaside  watering-places  Chorrillos  and 
Mlraflores,  the  ruins  of  which  even  yet  present 
as  sad  a  scene  of  desolation  as  I  have  ever 
looked  upon ;  had  routed  the  Peruvian  army 
lying  before  these  villages,  leaving  thousands  of 
them  slain,  and  had  entered  Lima  in  triumph. 

If  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  Chile 
should  be  satisfied,  for  she  got  them.  About 
every  article  of  value  in  Lima,  libraries,  paint¬ 
ings,  sculpture,  plants  and  wild  animals  from 
the  Botanical  and  Zoological  Garden,  private 
and  public  furniture,  plate,  arms  and  relics  Of 
all  sorts  were  shipped  south  to  adorn  the  city 
of  Santiago,  or  to  grace  the  homes  and  line  the 
pockets  of  the  spoilers. 

For  two  years  the  conquerors  occupied  the 
proud  capital.  When  at  last  they  departed  In 
1883,  the  result  of  the  four  years’  endurance  on 
the  part  of  Peru  may  be  described  in  a  single 
word,  prostration.  It  should  be  said,  however, 
that  the  occupation  was  by  no  means  an  un¬ 
mixed  evil.  While  liberally  helping  them¬ 
selves  and  ruling  with  a  firm  hand,  the  Chilean 
authorities  ruled  well.  Callao  and  Lima  were 
never  so  clean.  The  filth  which  during  untold 
years  had  been  accumulating  on  the  flat  roofs, 
was  suddenly,  in  resiwnse  to  a  decree,  dumped 
into  the  streets  and  carted  away.  The  houses 
were  as  suddenly  painted  and  cleansed  inside 
and  out,  and  business  began  to  hold  out  its 
winsome  hands. 

A  number  of  Peruvians  rose  to  the  top,  or 
were  at  the  top  in  political  matters  during  this 
time,  among  whom  were  Don  Nicolas  de 
Pierola,  Supreme  Chief  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  war,  Gen.  .Andres  Cacere8,and  Gen.  Miguel 
Iglesias.  When  the  Chllenos  entered  Lima, 


Pierola  retired  to  the  interior,  and  the  invaders 
found  no  government  with  which  they  could 
treat  on  terms  of  peace.  In  this  emergency  a 
Junta  of  some  one  hundred  oi  the  most  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  was  organized,  who  elected  Don 
Francisco  Garcia  Calderon,  Provisional  Presi¬ 
dent.  This  Congress,  however,  upon  refusing 
to  authorize  Calderon  to  consent  to  any  perma¬ 
nent  cession  of  Peruvian  territory,  was  dissolv¬ 
ed  by  the  Chilean  authorities  and  its  head 
transiwrted,  a  prisoner,  to  Chile.  This  was  In 
1881. 

Caceres  and  Iglesias  then  left  Lima,  and 
each,  in  his  own  home  department,  gathering 
an  army,  continued  for  months  a  useless  strug¬ 
gle,  which  only  increased  the  devastation  of 
the  country.  At  last  Iglesias,  calling  about 
him  an  assembly  of  representative  men,  was 
appointed  Provisional  President,  with  authori¬ 
ty  to  treat  with  the  conquerors;  correspond¬ 
ence  was  begun  which  led  to  the  final  “  Treaty 
of  Ancon.”  Pierola  departed  for  a  European 
trip,  while  Caceres  refused  to  recognize  the 
treaty  or  the  Presidency  of  Iglesias. 

These  three  men  are  the  conspicuous  leaders 
in  Peru’s  political  affairs  to-day.  Iglesias  is 
the  Provisional  President;  Pierola  Is  quietly 
or  unquietly  occupying  the  position  of  a  pri¬ 
vate  citizen  in  Lima ;  Caceres  is  at  the  head  of 
an  armed  force  in  open  and  avowed  hostility 
against  the  government,  and  constantly  threat¬ 
ening  its  overthrow.  Pierola  bears  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  an  old  time  Revolutionist,  and  the 
leader  of  the  Communistic  party.  He  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  lying  apparently  asleep,  but  with 
one  eye  open,  his  hand  grasping  his  sword 
ready  to  spring  to  the  front  and  seize  the  reins 
of  power  when  the  other  two  shall  a  little 
further  exhaust  themselves. 

Iglesias  is  the  leader  of  the  milltarv  party; 
Caceres,  strange  to  say,  heads  the  Civilistas — 
the  civil  party— yet  he  has  been  the  most  mil¬ 
itary  man  in  the  State  during  the  past  four 
years. 

The  demands  of  Caceres,  from  his  own  pub¬ 
lished  words,  are,  first,  that  Iglesias  shall  ab¬ 
dicate  ;  second,  that  the  country  shall  return 
to  its  former  political  status  under  the  Consti¬ 
tution  of  1860 ;  third,  that  there  shall  be  held, 
at  the  earliest  moment,  a  general  election  by 
the  people  for  President  and  other  State  offi¬ 
cials,  Iglesias  and  himself  being  ineligible  for 
the  Chief  Magistracy;  fourth,  that  until  such 
election  is  held,  the  Supreme  Court  shall  as¬ 
sume  control  of  the  country.  Upon  these 
terms  Caceres  agrees  to  lay  down  arms.  He 
asserts  that  Chilean  money,  arms,  horses,  and 
counsel  are  supporting  and  upholding  the 
Lima  Government,  and  hence  his  pretence  is  a 
patriotic  appeal  to  the  people  against  foreign 
domination.  « 

A  year  ago  Caceres  entered  Lima  at  the  head 
of  his  monteneros,  and  advanced  towards  the 
plaza,  upon  which  fronts  the  palace,  with  ful 
expectation  that  the  citizens  would  welcome 
him  with  hearty  and  practical  support;  this 
he  had  been  assured,  by  many  warm  support¬ 
ers  inside  the  city,  would  be  the  case.  But  the 
President  had  anticipated  the  plot,  and  a  few 
days  before  the  entrance,  had  arrested  and 
transiK>rted  to  other  parts  a  number  of  the 
boldest  lehders,  and  effectually  silenced  the 
others.  Caceres  marching  into  the  sleeping 
city,  seized  several  of  the  churches,  placed  his 
soldiers  in  the  towers,  and  looked  about  in 
vain  for  the  customary  greeting  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionist  in  these  South  American  States.  A  few 
hours’  hot  work — miscellaneous  firing  in  the 
streets,  peppering  the  walls  of  the  houses,  rid¬ 
dling  windows,  killing,  by  stray  shots,  several 
persons  in  their  rooms,  leaving  some  hundreds 
dead  and  wounded  in  the  'streets— and  the 
remnant  of  Caceres’  army,  as  he  himself,  was 
flying  for  life  toward  the  south. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  country  is 
in  a  state  of  anarchy,  with  uprising  of  maraud¬ 
ing  bands  everywhere.  To-day  they  seize  a 
southern  port,  to-morrrow  a  northern  one. 
These  guerilla  bands  are  all  called,  and  per¬ 
haps  call  themselves,  Caceristas.  Seizing  a 
port,  they  at  once  take  charge  of  the  custom 
house  and  collect  duty  on  all  cargo ;  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  revenges  itself  upon  the  citizens  of 
such  port  by  declaring  It  closed  to  commerce. 
As  the  repetition  of  this  thing  is  constant  in 
aii  parts  of  the  coast,  it  may  readily  be  under¬ 
stood  that  business  is  paralyzed.  A  steamer 
starts  from  Callao  to-day  with  cargo  for  a 
southern  or  northern  port,  and  upon  reaching 
there  finds  that  the  place  has  been  declared 
blockaded  by  cable. 

Owners  of  sugar  and  other  estates  in  the  in¬ 
terior,  having  no  security,  are  letting  their 
haciendas  lie  in  idleness  and  ruin.  Merchants 
in  Callao  and  Lima  have  no  security  in  ship¬ 
ping  goods  anywhere  In  Peru,  even  if  they  h^ 
purchasers. 

Arequipa,  the  city  next  in  importance  to 
Lima,  known  as  the  hotbed  of  revolutions,  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Caceristas ;  its  port.  Mol- 
lendo,  is  guarded  by  the  Peruvian  man-o’-war 
Santa  Rosa.  Cargo  entering  there  is  under 
double  duty ;  one  duty,  as  all  who  are  Interest¬ 
ed  know,  is  sufficiently  burdensome. 

Iglesias  has  recently  renewed  his  efforts  to 
arrive  at  terms  of  i)eace  with  his  adversary. 
An  armistice  was  had  in  the  north,  where  their 
respective  forces  lay  after  a  bloody  encounter, 
and  the  commissioners  ir  it  upon  neutral 
ground.  The  )>roposal8  of  the  Government 
were  as  full  and  generous  as  it  would  seem 
possible  for  a  government  to  make  to  an  arch- 
rebel  :  Guarantee  of  personal  liberty  and  pro¬ 
tection  to  Caceres  and  his  followers ;  continu¬ 
ance  of  titles,  rank,  and  ])ay  to  all  army  offi¬ 
cers  ;  assuming  of  money  obligations  contract¬ 
ed  by  the  Caceres  government ;  calling  togeth* 
er  the  Assembly  in  special  session,  and  order* 
ing  a  general  election  at  the  earliest  moment. 

That  Caceres  refused  these  terms  and  made 
the  counter  demands  already  mentioned,8how8 
that  either  his  ambition  or  bis  personal  hatred 
of  Iglesias  has  supplanted  his  patriotism.  So 
personal  has  the  bitterness  become  between 
these  three  chiefs  and  their  counsellors,  as  to 
render  it  almost  certain  that  neither  of  them 
can  ever  restore  peace  to  this  distracted  coun¬ 
try.  If  all  of  them  could  rise  to  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  giving  way  to  new  men,  whose  past 
record  has  not  been  soiled  by  internal  revolu¬ 
tions  nor  by  Chilean  influence,  then  would 
there  be  hope ;  but  this  is  a  large  and  gratui¬ 
tous  If. 

Caceres,  with  his  faithful  forces,  is  again 
within  a  few  miles  of  Lima,  stopping  all  traffic 
on  the  Oroya  Railroad.  Should  the  Govern¬ 
ment  troops  remain  loyal  he  cannot  get  pos- 
sion  of  the  capital ;  his  policy,  therefore,  is  to 
bribe  the  officers.  Failing  in  this,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  past  course  of  draining  the  resources 
of  the  country  until  the  end  shall  come. 

Prostration  was  the  condition  of  Peru  two 
years  ago ;  prostration  with  paralyzation  is  its 
present  state.  As  things  go  now;  death  to 
commerce  will  be  the  eifitaph  about  one  year 
hence.  J.  M.  Thompson. 

Callao,  August,  IfISS. 
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HELP  THOSE  GIRLS. 


We  feel  quite  sure  if  St.  Paul  were  writing 
to-day  he  would  say  “  Help  those  girls  ”  in¬ 
stead  of  “Help  those  women.”  As  we  look 
upon  the  splendid  work  which  the  women  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  are  doing  through 
their  missionary  societies  and  other  agencies, 
we  must  characterize  this  as  the  age  of  the  de- 
Telopment  of  woman’s  work  for  woman.  In¬ 
deed  we  are  not  sure  but  that  very  soon  an 
epistle  will  need  to  be  written  to  the  women, 
exhorting  them  to  help  those  men,  so  willing 
are  the  men  to  let  the  women  do  the  work  of 
the  Church .  But  there  is  one  agency  in  respect 
to  which  men  have  sadly  failed  to  help  the 
women,  and  women  to  help  themselves,  and 
that  when  all  woman’s  work  for  the  future 
will  be  particularly  affected  in  the  failure  to 
make  any  adequate  provision  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  girls  of  to-day.  This  will  be 
painfully  apparent  when  we  compare  what 
men  have  done  for  the  higher  education  of  the 
boys  and  for  that  of  the  girls,  and  what  the 
women  of  wealth  have  done  for  these  classes. 
Johns-Hopkins  gave  over  $3,000,000  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  named  after  him.  Judge  Packer  $3,- 
000,000  to  Lehigh  University.  Cornelius  Van¬ 
derbilt  $1,000,000  to  Vanderbilt  University. 
Stephen  GiraM  $8,000,000  to  Girard  College. 
John  C.  Green  $1,500,000  to  Princeton.  Ezra 
Cornell  $1,000,000  to  Cornell.  Isaac  Rich  $1,- 
700,000  to  Boston  University.  Amasa  Stone 
$600,000  to  Adelbert  College.  W.  W.  Corcoran 
$170,000  to  Columbia  University.  Whitney 
Trevor  $179,000  to  Rochester  Seminary.  Gardi¬ 
ner  Colby  $170,000  to  Colby  University.  J.  B. 
Colgate  $300,000  to  Madison  University.  Geo. 
T.  Seney  $450,000  to  Wesleyan  University.  To 
these  are  to  be  added  the  magnificent  gifts  of 
the  Willistons,  Hitchcocks,^  Lawrences,  Mor¬ 
gans,  Stuarts,  Dodges,  and  others  to  Amherst, 
Williams,  Auburn,  Princeton,  and  if  to  these 
you  add  the  endowments  of  other  colleges  and 
seminaries,  it  will  be  found  that  nearly  all 
have  been  the  gifts  of  men. 

Of  the  endowments  of  the  Female  Colleges, 
where  we  would  suppose  the  women  would  be 
particularly  interested,  the  same  is  true.  Men 
have  endowed  the  Female  Colleges.  Simeon 
Benjamin  began  at  with  over  $75,000. 

Matthew  Vassar  gave  $800,000  to  Vassar. 
Wellesley  was  founded  by  a  man.  We  are 
not  sure  but  Smith  College  was  founded  by  a 
woman.  Elmira  recently  received  $25,000  from 
a  woman,  Mrs.  Marquand  of  Brooklyn.  $25,- 
000,000  have  been  given  for  education  in  this 
country  during  the  post  few  years  by  twenty 
men.  It  is  stated  that  women  have  given  only 
$2,600,000  to  the  educational  institutions  of 
this  country,  but  almost  none  of  this  to  the 
women.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  women 
care  but  little  for  the  higher  education  of  their 
own  sex.  They  do  not  believe  that  when  you 
educate  the  mothers  you  best  educate  the  boys. 
They  forget  that  women  compose  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  churches,  and  that  wo¬ 
men  are  now  needed  even  more  than  men  in 
missionary  and  educational  work. 

It  would  be  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  age  to  say  that  women  are  not  capable  of 
taking  the  highest  culture,  or  do  not  need  it. 
It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say  that  multi¬ 
tudes  of  them  want  it  and  cannot  get  it.  Dr. 
Thwing  has  shown,  as  he  thinks,  by  the  statis¬ 
tics  of  the  different  colleges,  that  a  young  man 
cannot  get  an  education  in  any  of  them  much 
short  of  $600  a  year.  Yet  we  could  tell  him  of 
one  who  went  to  old  Williams  with  $100  in  his 
pocket,  paid  his  own  way  through,  and  took 
the  valedictory.  Nevertheless  it  is  too  true 
that  very  few  of  our  boys  and  girls  can  take  a 
college  course  for  lack  of  means.  And  the 
case  is  worse  for  the  girls  than  the  boys,  for 
not  so  many  avenues  are  open  for  them  to  earn 
money. 

We  have  colleges  enough  already,  but  there 
is  needed  more  endowment,  and  some  change 
in  their  systems,  so  that  any  young  man  or 
woman  who  wants  a  higher  education  can  get 
it  without  such  sacrifices  as  shall  discourage 
from  trying. 

We  wish  to  direct  the  particular  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Synod  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
wealthy  women  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  to  their  Col¬ 
lege  at  Elmira.  This  is  the  oldest  chartered 
college  for  women.  It  is  a  tried  institution, 
and  not  an  experiment.  It  has  been  so  well 
managed  that  it  has  not  been  crying  for  help 
to  pay  debts.  Its  standard  is  as  high  as  Ham¬ 
ilton  and  other  male  colleges.  Its  Christian 
instruction  exceeds  that  of  male  colleges.  Its 
teaching  is  first  class.  The  writer  was  for 
over  ten  years  one  of  the  Synodical  examiners 
and  knows  whereof  he  writes.  And  having 
tried  it  the  last  year  with  one  of  his  own  daugh¬ 
ters,  the  best  test  of  all,  he  is  still  better  satis¬ 
fied  with  its  work.  It  has  everything  necessa¬ 
ry  to  the  grandest  work  for  the  daughters  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  but  the  money.  It 
needs  endowments  for  professorships,  books 
for  its  library,  and  scholarships  for  students. 
A  recent  visit  showed  marked  improvements 
all  around,  and  President  Cowles  was  happy 
in  the  prospect  of  the  coming  year.  The  new 
Science  Hall  meets  a  great  want.  Miss  Van 
Vleck,  the  late  beloved  lady  principal,  shows 
her  love  for  the  college  by  a  recent  donation 
of  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  books.  Miss 
Chapman,  the  new  lady  principal,  is  giving 
great  satisfaction.  There  is  needed  a  music 
hall  and  an  art  hall  and  a  laundry.  But  most 
of  all,  as  we  view  it,  is  there  needed  some  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  cheaper  education.  We  know  of 
five  bright  girls  who  want  to  go  to  this  College 
this  Fall,  who  are  well  qualified  to  enter,  but 
cannot  do  it  for  want  of  means.  The  Aid  Fund 
of  the  College  was  exhausted  weeks  ago,  and 
applicants  have  been  coming  in  only  to  be  re- 
fu^.  Here  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  the 
women  of  the  Church. 

The  writer  wishes  to  propose  the  following : 
There  is  ample  room  on  the  College  grounds 
for  all  the  buildings  that  may  be  needed,  and 
what  any  college  wants  most  of  all  is  students. 
Let  the  women  of  the  Synod  take  the  College 
into  their  hearts  and  make  it  a  College  where 
any  girl  can  get  a  higher  education  at  a  very 
low  cost,  if  not  free,  for  tuition.  The  board  is 
always  the  great  expense.  And  here  girls 
have  the  advantage  of  the  boys,  for  they  can 
do  their  own  work.  Let  there  be  erected  on 
the  grounds  some  cottages  large  enough  to  ac¬ 
commodate  say  ten  girls.  Let  them  be  fitted 
up  with  all  conveniences  for  cooking,  and  the 
use  of  them  be  given  to  any  who  may  wish  to 
help  themselves  in  this  way.  This  would  be  a 
vast  improvement  upon  the  system  of  club¬ 
bing  in  male  colleges.  A  few  of  these  endow¬ 
ed  cottages  would  go  far  to  solve  the  problem 
of  cheap  education.  We  will  promise  the  five 
girls  referred  to  above  and  five  more  for  the 
year  1886.  $5000  would  build  and  equip  such  a 
cottage.  It  might  be  further  endowed  so  as  to 
pay  for  repairs  and  fuel  and  lights.  $5000 
would  also  endow  a  perpetual  scholarship  and 
pay  from  its  income  all  the  expenses  of  a  stu¬ 
dent,  and  in  most  cases  would  give  sufficient 
aid  for  two  students.  One-half  of  this  would 
supplement  what  one  could  earn .  Elmirs  can¬ 
not  offer  aid  or  reduction  to  pupils  except 
through  such  endowments,  and  be  conducted 
on  a  paying  basis.  Again,  why  should  not 


every  Presbytery  in  the  State  endow  and  con¬ 
trol  one  or  more  scholarships!  And  are  there 
not  many  churches  in  the  State  which  could 
take  scholarships?  One  of  these  highly  edu¬ 
cated  Christian  girls  would  be  the  greatest 
blessing  to  any  church,  and  such  cannot  but 
prove  leaders  wherever  they  may  be  placed. 
Let  the  Synod  of  New  York  take  hold  of  its 
college  in  good  earnest  and  make  it  as  nearly 
as  possible  a  free  college.  There  is  no  better 
investment  of  money  than  putting  it  into  the 
higher  education  of  living  boys  and  girls. 

Wheelkr. 


INTERNATIONAL  MISSIONARY  CONFERENCE. 

During  the  last  days  of  July  and  the  first 
week  in  August  a  most  interesting  conference 
of  returned  missionaries,  organized  into  an 
“International  Missionary  Union,”  was  held 
at  Wesley  Park,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario.  With 
unheard  of  liberality,  the  “International 
Camp  Ground  Association,”  whose  beautiful 
park  lies  on  Niagara  River  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  Falls,  had  invited  the  members  of  the 
“  International  Missionary  Union  ”  (which  had 
been  organized  on  the  same  spot  last  Summer), 
and  all  other  returned  and  retired  missionaries 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  be  their 
guests  during  the  proposed  conference.  Ex¬ 
cellent  accommodation  and  entertainment 
were  provided,  absolutely  free  to  all  comers. 
More  than  fifty  missionary  workers  of  both 
sexes,  from  all  lands  and  of  all  denominations, 
responded  to  the  call  with  their  presence.  And 
there,  with  the  glories  of  earth’s  grandest  cata¬ 
ract  full  in  view,  and  the  never-ceasing  “Al¬ 
leluia,”  voiced  by  its  “  many  waters,”  ever 
sounding  in  their  ears,  ten  days’  of  privilege 
were  spent  in  interesting  discussions,  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  personal  experiences  and  reports  of 
the  Gospel’s  triumphs  in  the  various  fields, 
and  in  delightful  fraternal  intercourse,  with 
many  a  glad  meeting  and  greeting  of  old  asso¬ 
ciates  long  parted,  and  daily,  fervent,  united 
prayer  for  God’s  blessing  on  the  cause. 

There  were  those  there,  who  for  Christ’s  sake 
and  His  Gospels  had  endured  Arctic  Winters 
and  Tropic  heats,  who  had  preached  salvation 
by  Christ  alone  among  the  bigoted  Romanists 
of  Spain  and  Italy  and  South  America,  and 
the  intolerant  Mohammedans  of  Turkey,  had 
ministered  to  the  famine-stricken  myriads  of 
North  China,  and  the  outcasts  and  even  the 
lepers  of  India.  One  (of  the  Canada  Method¬ 
ist  Church),  a  willing  exile  with  bis  wife  to  the 
Cree  Indian  country,  700  miles  north  of  Lake 
Winnepeg,  where  the  cold  is  58  degrees  below 
zero,  had  travelled  thousands  of  miles  in  sledges 
drawn  by  dogs,  camping  in  the  snow  night 
after  night ;  another  (of  the  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sion  to  Siam)  had  been  gored  by  a  treacherous 
elephant  in  the  Laos  forests;  a  veteran  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  American  Board  from  Turkey 
bad  had  three  of  his  colleagues  killed  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  by  robbers  in  that  land  of  violence ; 
and  yet  another,  the  venerable  Dr.  Dean  of  the 
Baptist  mission  to  the  Chinese,  bore  in  his  per¬ 
son  the  scars  of  spear  thrusts  made  by  Malay 
pirates  near  Singapore;  while  another  could 
tell  of  his  adventures  as  he  had  boldly  pushed 
on  up  the  great  Yang-tse  Kiang  River,  1700 
miles  from  its  mouth,  to  found  the  Western 
China  mission  of  the  Methodist  Church,  in  a 
city  said  to  number  260,000  families. 

The  meetings  were  held  in  a  beautiful  grove, 
where  a  large  natural  amphitheatre  had  been 
fitted  up  with  seats  and  electric  lights  for  eve¬ 
ning  service.  The  public  exercises  began  with 
an  evening  devotional  meeting.  The  next  day 
the  Conference  was  formally  opened.  The  Rev. 
J.  T.  Gracey,  D.D.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  seven 
years  a  missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  India,  the  efficient  President  of  the 
International  Missionary  Union,  on  taking  the 
chair,  gave  the  history  of  the  origin  of  the  Un¬ 
ion,  and  also  of  the  “  Wesley  Park  Internation¬ 
al  Camp  Ground  Association.”  This  last,  it 
seems,  was  organized  a  year  or  two  ago  by 
Rev.  W.  B.  Osborn,  who  was  several  years  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
India,  and  the  one  who  by  originally  devising 
many  years  ago  the  plan  of  Ocean  Grove,  and 
by  his  energy  and  sagacity  making  that  a  suc¬ 
cess,  led  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  so 
many  delightful  and  spiritually  profitable 
places  for  Christian  Summer  resort  by  the  sea¬ 
shore  and  elsewhere. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Wesley  Park  Associa¬ 
tion,  Rev.  G.  A.  Mitchell  of  Niagara  Falls,  On¬ 
tario,  in  behalf  of  the  Association,  most  hearti¬ 
ly  welcomed  the  International  Missionary  Un¬ 
ion  to  their  hospitalities.  To  this  a  fitting  and 
eloquent  response  was  given  by  Rev.  Dr.  M. 
H.  Houston  of  Baltimore,  ten  years  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  China  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  South, 
and  now  the  worthy  successor  of  the  honored 
J.  Leighton  Wilson  as  Secretary  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions. 

And  now  was  served  the  first  course  of  this 
feast  of  good  things.  Beginning  each  day  with 
a  season  of  earnest  prayer,  the  mornings  were 
spent  in  discussion  of  such  practical  topics  as 
Self-support  of  Native  Churches,  Cooperation 
in  Mission  Work,  The  English  Language  as  an 
Evangelizing  Power,  Mission  Literature,  &c., 
the  debates,  as  may  be  supposed,  eliciting  many 
valuable  facts  and  ideas.  The  afternoons  and 
evenings  were  given  to  the  consideration  of 
some  particular  field,  the  nature  of,  and  the 
hindrances  and  encouragements  to,  the  work 
there.  Thus  one  day  was  devoted  to  the  Em¬ 
pire  of  India,  the  next  to  Jatmn,  then  China 
was  taken  up,  the  next  day  Burmah  and  Siam, 
then  Spain,  then  Turkey,  the  Chinese  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  and  so  on,  missionaries  present  represent¬ 
ing  the  American  Board,  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  (both  of  the  States  and  of  Canada),  the 
Presbyterian  Boards  North  and  South,  and  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Union,  men  who  had  labor¬ 
ed  ten,  twenty,  and  in  some  instances  thirty 
years  in  those  lands,  contributing  to  throw 
light  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  people  and 
the  needs  and  the  prospects  of  the  work  among 
them.  It  was  cheering  indeed  to  hear  such 
tidings  as  came  to  us  from  all  these  mission 
fields,  especially  the  wondrous  things  Dr.  Eby 
and  others  told  of  the  present  state  of  Japan. 
Interspersed  were  meetings  of  the  missionary 
ladies  present.  In  one  of  these  Mrs.  Dr.  Newton 
of  the  Presbyterian  mission  (North)  to  India, 
told  of  the  Leper’s  Hospital  at  Sabathu,  estab¬ 
lished  by  her  husband,  and  after  his  death  for 
two  years  kept  up  by  herself.  Mrs.  Hoskins 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  to  India 
spoke  of  Zenana  teaching ;  Mrs.  Osborn  of  her 
experiences  in  India;  and  Mrs.  Harris  of  the 
Baptist  Mission  of  earlier  and  later  labors 
among  the  Karens. 

In  other  meetings  Mrs.  Dr.  House  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  described  the  customs  and 
idolatry  of  the  Siamese,  illustrating  by  speci¬ 
mens  of  their  sacred  books,  images,  &c. ;  Miss 
Lawrence,  Miss  Payne,  and  Mrs.  Rathbun  told 
of  their  work  among  the  Burmese  and  Karens, 
and  had  many  articles  to  exhibit ;  Mrs.  Wilder, 
so  long  in  the  Kolapore  Mission,  India,  gave 
touching  reminiscences  of  her  missionary  life ; 
Mrs.Clemens  (of  Methodist  Mission)  of  the  work 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  South  America ;  and 
Mrs.  Clough  of  the  Baptist  Mission  to  the  Tel- 
egoos,  India,  told  of  the  wonderful  ingather¬ 
ing  of  native  converts  among  that  people 
which  her  own  eyes  witnessed :  when  on  aris¬ 
ing  one  morning  she  and  her  husband  found 
their  mission  premises  surrounded  far  as  the 
eye  oould  see  with  hundreds  and  thousands  of 


natives,  all  earnest  and  not  unintelligent  ap¬ 
plicants  for  Christian  baptism,  and  how  2300 
were  baptized  then  and  there  in  one  day,  and 
1800  elsewhere  in  a  day,  and  9000  that  month 
and  since,  till  now  the  Christian  communicants 
number  35,000. 

Accompanying  some  of  these  ladies  were  na¬ 
tive  Christian  girls— Chinese,  Siamese,  Bur¬ 
mese,  Karen— who  had  been  their  pupils  in 
the  far  East,  brought  here  to  tit  them  for 
higher  usefulness  among  their  own  people. 
These,  each  in  the  costume  of  her  country, 
bright  and  intelligent,  fair  specimens  of  what 
Christian  training  can  do  for  the  degraded  wo¬ 
men  of  those  lands,  added  no  little  interest  to 
the  occasion.  The  singing,  too,  of  hymns  in 
their  native  language,  by  these  and  their  mis¬ 
sionary  friends,  and  the  doxology  rendered  in 
ten  or  a  dozen  languages,  gave  a  pleasing  va¬ 
riety  to  the  exercises.  Then,  too,  at  one  of  the 
sessions  there  was  present  the  Hindoo  travel¬ 
ler  Joshee,  a  Bramo  Somaj ;  and  at  another, 
just  as  Dr.  Green  of  the  American  Board’s 
Mission  to  Turkey  in  Asia  was  telling  of  the 
recent  great  revival  at  Hadjin  in  Asia  Minor, 
the  native  American  pastor  of  that  church  (a 
self-supporting  one)  most  unexpectedly  to  the 
Doctor,  rose  from  one  of  the  back  benches  to 
confirm  his  statement.  He  had  improved  a 
vacation  granted  him  by  his  people  to  visit  the 
United  States,  and  being  at  Niagara  that  day, 
beard  of  the  Missionary  (Conference,  and  cross¬ 
ed  the  river  to  look  in  upon  the  meeting. 

Before  the  meeting  adjourned  the  following 
officers  for  the  year  were  elected :  Rev.  J.  T. 
Gracey,  D.D.,  of  Rochester,  President ;  M.  H. 
Houston,  D.D.,  of  Presbyterian  Church  South, 
Vice-President;  Rev.  S.  L.  Baldwin,  D.D.,  of 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Boston,  Secre¬ 
tary;  Rev.  S.  R.  House,  M.D.,  of  Presbyterian 
Church  North,  Treasurer;  and  an  Executive 
Committee  of  three,  one  from  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church,  United  States,  one  from  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  of  Canada,  and  one  from 
the  Baptist  Church,  United  States. 

The  Union  also  directed  a  memorial  to  be 
forwarded  to  the  British  Government,  protest¬ 
ing  against  the  traffic  in  opium  for  purposes  of 
revenue,  and  an  appeal  to  be  published  to  the 
churches  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
urging  to  greater  faithfulness  and  activity  in 
carrying  out  the  Redeemer’s  parting  command. 
Every  one  in  attendance  at  this  Conference  felt 
stirred  to  new  zeal  for  missions,  and  impressed 
as  never  before  that  there  is  no  place  for  lag¬ 
gards  in  this  intensely  interesting  crisis  of  the 
world’s  history,  when  if  every  loyal  subject  of 
the  King  of  kings  should  “do  his  duty,”  the 
whole  world  would  speedily  be  won  to  (Christ. 

_ X. 


LETTER  FROM  CHINA. 

Kwong  Sal  Province,  China,  June  8, 1885. 

Mr.  Editor:  Missionaries  sometimes  find 
themselves  in  queer  places,  but  it  is  not  often 
that  they  anchor  for  the  night  in  the  tops  of 
bamboo  trees.  Such  is  my  position  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  you  may  be  interested  in  knowing 
how  I  came  here.  I  left  Canton  two  weeks 
ago,  shortly  after  the  announcement  of  peace 
between  France  and  China.  For  a  year  or 
more,  only  in  a  restricted  sense  have  we  been 
able  to  follow  closely  the  apostolic  injunction, 
“Do  the  work  of  an  evangelist.”  Now  that 
peace  has  been  announced,  we  are  glad  to  go 
forth  to  the  waste  places. 

The  Canton  province  affords  exceptional  fa¬ 
cilities  for  itinerating.  Certain  parts  of  the 
province  are  covered  with  a  net-work  of  water 
routes,  leading  to  hundreds  of  populous  vil¬ 
lages.  Our  preparations  for  a  journey  are 
quickly  made.  A  boat  about  forty  feet  long, 
seven  feet  wide,  and  six  feet  high,  with  two  or 
three  apartments,  is  soon  at  hand.  Onewoom 
is  occupied  by  two  native  preachers,  one  by 
myself,  while  the  rest  of  the  boat  is  left  to  the 
seven  men,  who  furnish  the  motive  power. 
Several  thousand  books  and  tracts  are  stowed 
away,  and  we  are  off.  My  destination  is  Wai 
Tsaap,  a  district  city  in  Kwong  Sai  province, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  north¬ 
west  from  Canton.  Fifteen  miles  on  our  jour¬ 
ney  brings  us  to  Fat  Shan,  a  city  of  about  seven 
hundred  thousand,  where  is  a  hospital  under 
care  of  the  Wesleyans,  having  two  resident 
physicians.  There  are  two  chapels  here,  one 
under  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  one 
in  care  of  the  Wesleyans— not  a  very  large  sup¬ 
ply  for  a  city  half  the  size  of  New  York.  There 
are  hundreds  of  villages  along  this  route  where 
no  work  is  done. 

As  the  boat  moves  slowly  up  the  river,  we 
go  into  the  villages  as  we  have  opportunity, 
and  preach  and  sell  books.  Toward  evening 
we  anchor  if  possible  at  some  village,  where 
we  may  reach  the  people  after  they  have  re¬ 
turned  from  their  day’s  work.  As  we  ascend 
the  country  loses  its  level  appearance,  and 
prominent  hills  rise  into  view.  Few  countries 
can  present  more  charming  landscape  views. 
At  this  season  the  country  has  the  aspect  of 
an  Immense  garden.  Evqry  available  foot  of 
ground  is  under  cultivation.  Great  fields  of 
waving  rice  stretch  away,  dotted  here  and 
there  with  clumps  of  trees,  indicating  the 
sites  of  villages.  Occasionally  a  lofty  pagoda 
comes  into  view,  erected  if  possible  on  some 
conspicuous  eminence,  to  overlook  and  protect 
the  city.  For  two  or  three  days  we  pass  fields 
where  men,  women,  and  children  are  gathering 
mulberry  leaves  to  feed  the  silk-worm. 

The  leaves  are  gathered  six  times  a  year, 
from  bushes  which  grow  about  four  feet  high. 
I  saw  the  silk-worms  spinning  their  silken 
shrouds.  The  worms  are  placed  on  a  frame 
work,  covered  with  bamboo  strips,  twisted  into 
fantastic  knobs,  which  protrude  an  inch  or  two, 
affording  suitable  places  for  attaching  the  silk 
thread,  previous  to  spinning  the  cocoon.  But 
a  metamorphosis  is  going  on  within  that  little 
house,  for  after  several  days  the  door  opens 
and  a  large,  white  moth  comes  forth  to  its 
brief  existence.  But  we  cannot  stay  long  in 
any  particular  place,  and  push  on  up  the  river. 
Four  days  from  Canton  brings  us  to  Sz-Ui,  a 
district  city  of  about  twenty  thousand  inhabit¬ 
ants.  Here  we  find  opportunity  to  make  known 
the  truth,  and  here,  as  everywhere,  the  deep¬ 
est  superstitions  prevail.  I  saw  a  number  of 
women  worshipping  before  an  idol  that  had 
been  placed  in  a  mat  shed.  Finely  dressed 
people  were  bowing  before  this  idol,  burning 
incense  and  wax  candles.  The  people  stoutly 
affirmed  the  idol  was  human,  and  could  fiy. 

When  I  looked  dubious,  and  asked  about 
wings,  they  replied  that  this  particular  divinity 
could  fiy  by  moving  its  arms,  and  would  go 
through  the  air  in  any  direction.  So  strongly 
did  they  believe  this,  that  they  had  erected  an¬ 
other  large  mat  shed  and  were  about  to  give 
theatrical  exhibitions  for  the  special  benefit  of 
this  wooden  image.  And  this  lying  delusion 
was  fostered  by  a  Buddhist  priest,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  idol.  If  this  is  the  Light  of  Asia, 
what  must  the  darkness  be.  And  here  great 
tact  is  necessary.  To  have  denounced  and 
ridiculed  this  idol  worship,  would  only  have 
enraged  them.  We  very  plainly  told  them  the 
truth,  but  went  away  on  friendly  terms,  telling 
them  we  should  try  and  see  them  again  this 
year.  We  are  now  in  a  mountainous  region, 
and  only  occasionally  does  a  village  appear. 

Three  days  more,  and  we  reach  another  dis¬ 
trict  city,  Kwong  Leng,  with  a  population  of 
about  thirty  thousand.  These  district  cities, 
of  which  there  are  about  eighty  in  the  Kwong 


Tung  province,  are  all  walled  cities.  This  city 
is  about  four  miles  from  the  river  bank,  and  is 
easily  accessible  by  a  good  stone  road.  I  took 
a  large  bag  filled  with  books  and  tracts,  which 
were  soon  sold.  I  decided  to  visit  the  city  next 
day.  On  our  return  to  the  boat  we  met  a  pro¬ 
cession  of  men  and  boys  who  had  taken  the 
idols  to  the  river  to  give  them  a  bath,  and  were 
bringing  them  to  the  temple.  Six  idols  were 
borne  in  chairs,  and  two  or  three  smaller  ones 
were  lugged  rather  than  carried  by  boys,  in 
most  irreverent  manner.  We  sold  about  three 
hundred  good  books  in  the  city,  and  trust  the 
seed  will  not  all  fall  on  stony  soil. 

We  reached  Ku  Shui  the  next  day,  which 
proved  to  be  market  day.  Here  thousands  of 
people  had  gathered  to  buy  and  sell,  and  to  see 
the  dragon  boats.  The  dragon  boat  festival, 
which  occurs  on  the  fifth  of  the  fifth  month, 
has  a  prominent  place  among  the  great  feast 
days.  The  boats  are  about  a  hundred  feet 
long,  two  or  three  feet  wide,  terminating  in  a 
dragon  head.  Sometimes  seventy  men,  sitting 
in  couples,  paddle  together,  stimulated  by 
beating  of  gongs,  and  shouting  of  friends. 

We  spent  several  hours  in  the  market, 
preaching  and  selling  books.  Tuesday  even¬ 
ing  we  anchored  opposite  a  small  market  town, 
hoping  to  get  away  the  next  morning.  During 
the  next  twenty-four  hours,  the  river  rose 
about  forty  feet,  and  we  could  neither  advance 
nor  retreat.  For  three  days  our  boat  has  been 
fastened  by  ropes  tied  to  tops  of  bamboo  trees. 
We  occasionally  get  a  glimpse  of  the  village 
opposite  our  anchorage,  but  only  the  roofs  are 
visible.  The  people  have  fled  to  the  mountain 
side,  and  are  living  in  rude  mat  sheds. 

Canton,  China,  June  34, 1885. 

We  ventured  out  Saturday  morning.  Every¬ 
where  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  great  flood 
were  painfully  apparent,  hundreds  of  houses 
in  the  villages  where  we  had  preached  were 
thrown  down.  As  we  passed  out  of  the  hilly 
country,  into  the  more  open  and  fertile  coun¬ 
try,  the  destruction  of  immense  crops  was  sad 
to  behold.  Ttie  great  fields  of  rice  were  under 
ten  feet  of  water.  The  loss  is  total,  and  will 
cause  great  suffering ;  one  week  later,  and  the 
rice  would  have  been  cut.  As  we  descended, 
men  were  anxiously  watching  the  river,  which 
n  some  p  laces  was  within  one  foot  of  the  top 
of  the  embankment.  All  night  we  heard  gongs 
beating  to  call  out  all  classes  of  people  to 
strengthen  the  dykes.  For  miles  no  embank¬ 
ment  was  visible,  and  in  other  places  the  water 
was  pouring  through  the  broken  dykes,  and 
partly  submerging  hundreds  of  villages,  forc¬ 
ing  people  to  higher  ground,  and  to  very  un¬ 
certain  prospect  of  food  and  shelter.  I  have 
not  time  for  further  details. 

We  have  raised  several  thousands  of  dollars 
in  Hong  Kong  and  Canton,  and  start  to-day, 
July  7th,  with  provisions,  for  the  needy  fields. 
We  have  steam  launches,  and  take  a  large 
supply  of  rice.  We  shall  be  absent  probably 
two  weeks,  and  can  then  give  more  accurate 
reports.  The  Chinese  have  raised  about  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  including  the  subscriptions 
of  many  Christians.  We  cannot  know  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  suffering  until  after  a  personal  visit  to 
the  fields.  We  shall  at  once,  on  our  return,  re¬ 
port  the  condition  and  wanrs  of  the  sufferers. 

A.  A.  Fulton. 

Presbyterian  Mission. 


AMONG  THE  SALVATIONISTS. 

By  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter. 

Among  the  novel  things  of  this  Summer,  was 
a  camp-meeting  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  was 
held  in  the  woods  at  Northville,  thirty  miles 
from  Fonda,  on  the  line  of  the  Johnstown  and 
Gloversville  Railroad,  from  the  11th  to  the  17th 
of  August.  It  attracted  many  country  people 
from  the  region  round  about,  especially  to  its 
Sabbath  services,  and  was  also  a  signal  for  the 
gathering  of  many  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
army.  The  meetings  were  marked  by  the 
methods  peculiar  to  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
which  are  now  pretty  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  This  gathering  offers  a  favora¬ 
ble  opportunity  to  study  a  religious  movement 
which  is  sending  its  workers  into  all  the  cities 
and  large  towns  of  our  country. 

This  movement,  which  began  in  England, 
has  had  no  equal  for  rapidity  and  breadth  of 
extension  since  the  time  of  the  Apostles.  In 
ten  years’  time  it  has  spread  over  the  British 
Isles,  entered  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  is 
ambitious  to  send  its  workers  among  all  hea¬ 
then  nations.  In  our  own  country  it  has  sent 
out  its  officers  and  soldiers  in  swarms,  and  in 
nearly  all  manufacturing  towns  and  larger 
cities,  you  will  hear  the  beat  of  their  drums, 
the  jingle  of  their  tambourines,  and  their 
shouts  and  songs  of  hallelujah.  The  Army 
seems  not  to  want  for  money.  It  has  no  tale 
of  deficit  to  tell  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year.  Great  and  plethoric  denominations,  rich 
and  hoary  with  centuries  of  ingathering  and 
experience,  plead  with  their  constituency  for 
money  to  sustain  their  work  and  their  mis¬ 
sions,  and  even  threaten  to  withdraw  from 
fields  already  occupied.  The  Salvation  Army 
says  “  Go  forward ;  go  forward  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  money  is  forthcoming.” 
Where  does  the  money  come  from  ?  The  Army 
does  not  beg  on  the  streets,  or  assault  the  doors 
of  the  rich.  It  is  not  a  mendicant  by  any 
means.  A  collection  is  taken  at  every  meet¬ 
ing.  Giving  is  religion  with  them  as  truly  as 
praying.  At  a  holiness  meeting  one  comrade 
said  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  holiness  ?  It 
means  for  one  thing  a  larger  contribution.” 
The  tambourines  are  used  as  collection  boxes. 
Sometimes  the  head  of  the  big  drum  serves  as 
a  pool,  into  which  the  audience  are  invited  to 
pitch  their  offerings.  But  the  fact  is  apparent : 
the  Army  pays  for  itself.  And  when  it  is  known 
that  the  Salvation  Army  is  recruited  from  the 
unmoneyed  classes  of  society,  it  is  a  fact  that 
workers  in  mission  chapels  and  among  the 
poor  will  do  well  to  note. 

The  Army  seems  not  to  want  for  laborers. 
The  number  of  men  and  women  employed 
throughout  the  country  is  very  large.  The 
Army  sends  not  one,  but  three  or  four,  to  ev¬ 
ery  station.  What  denomination  among  us 
could  furnish  one  earnest,  devoted  worker  for 
each  city  and  manufacturing  town  of  the  State 
or  Union?  The  Salvation  Army  furnishes 
three  or  four  for  each  place,  and  is  promoting 
from  its  ranks  continually  those  who  are  ready 
at  the  word  of  command  to  go  anywhere  and 
commence  their  work.  It  pays  no  regard  to 
Paul’s  injunction  about  women  speaking  in 
the  churches.  They  have  taken  off  the  seal  of 
silence  from  female  piety.  Girls  and  women 
do  most  of  the  work  and  the  preaching.  And 
they  do  it  very  well  considering  their  previous 
lack  of  education.  They  bear  their  official  au¬ 
thority  with  modesty.  They  speak  with  unc¬ 
tion  and  with  considerable  intelligence.  -  You 
are  surprised  at  the  variety  and  fervor  of  their 
speech. 

Is  the  idea  and  success  of  the  Salvation 
Army  from  God  ?  As  far  as  its  teachings  are 
concerned,  they  take  their  rise  in  the  Word  of 
God.  “Are  you  saved?  ”  is  the  first  question. 
The  Army  means  by  that  have  you  yielded 
yourself  to  Jesus,  and  are  you  trusting  in  Him 
daily,  hourly  for  pardon,  justification,  and 
strength  to  live.  There  are  no  heresies,  no 
quibbles,  no  fine  discriminations.  A  man  is 
saved  or  unsaved,  and  if  unsaved,  is  in  mo¬ 
mentary  danger  of  sinking  into  hell.  It  is  a 
most  orthodox  army.  It  is  a  revival  of  the 


doctrine  of  hell  fire  and  eternal  punishment 
for  the  impenitent. 

As  far  as  its  organization  is  concerned,  it  does 
not  take  its  rise  in  the  Word  of  God.  The 
Church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not  pattern¬ 
ed  after  army  organization.  This  army  idea 
sprang  from  the  serious  and  earnest  brains  of 
General  and  Mrs.  Booth,  the  originators  of  this 
movement  in  England.  These  good  friends 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  adding  to  it  in  time  the 
distinctively  Gospel  ideas.  The  ideas  of  Christ 
respecting  His  Church  are  very  precious,  and 
cannot  safely  be  ignored.  It  is  hardly  possi¬ 
ble  for  a  body  of  Christians  to  remain  in  exist¬ 
ence  without  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and 
the  Lord’s  Supper.  They  could  not  be  obedi¬ 
ent  to  their  Lord  if  they  omitted  these  from 
their  organization. 

As  to  the  methods  used  by  the  Army,  there 
will  be  great  debate,  and  perhaps  condemna¬ 
tion.  And  yet  one  might  undertake  to  say  that 
their  tnethods,  strange  and  bizarre  as  they  are, 
are  not  farther  removed  from  apostolic  meth¬ 
ods  in  one  direction,  than  are  those  of  high 
ritualistic  churches  in  another  direction.  Tbey 
stand  at  opposing  extremes.  St.  Paul  would 
be  confused  in  the  presence  of  either.  And 
what  are  these  methods?  Laying  aside  the 
odd  names  which  the  leaders  of  the  movement 
have  seen  fit  to  append  to  them,  they  are 
prayer,  personal  consecration,  dead-in-earnest 
search  for  souls,  instant  in  season,  out  of  sea¬ 
son,  noise  to  attract  attention,  testimony,  ex¬ 
hortations,  meetings,  meetings,  meetings  day 
and  night,  every  day  and  every  night,  casting 
the  net  at  the  close  of  every  public  meeting. 
In  fact,  under  novel  names  lie  the  same  kind 
of  work  that  has  been  the  great  converting 
agency  of  all  time.  The  chief  criticism  is  di¬ 
rected  against  their  noise.  They  make  a  great 
deal  of  noise.  They  sing  to  a  rollicking  tune : 
“  I  am  one  of  the  noisy  crew.”  They  glorify 
noise;  they  are  noisy  on  purpose.  They  use 
the  tambourine  and  the  drum  and  the  bones, 
or  any  noisy  instrument.  Now  as  far  as  the 
noise  is  concerned,  we  have  yet  to  learn  how  it 
can  be  made  a  means  of  grace.  We  prefer  to 
listen  to  the  still  small  voice.  As  to  their  in¬ 
struments,  it  is  a  matter  of  choice  whether 
they  shall  be  what  they  are,  or  other  than 
they  are.  We  use  instruments  of  music  in  our 
church  service :  the  cornet,  the  organ,  the  me- 
lodeon,  the  piano,  and  less  than  fifty  years  ago 
the  violin  and  the  bass  viol.  They  could  not 
use  our  instruments  in  their  work,  and  we 
could  not  use  the  tambourine  and  the  drum  in 
ours,  and  there  is  no  Scripture  authority  for 
either. 

There  must  be  cause  or  causes  for  such  rapid 
extension  as  this  movement  has  achieved. 
What  are  they  ?  First  is  the  earnestness  of  the 
members.  These  people  have  been  saved,  and 
the  majority  of  them  plucked  as  brands  from 
the  burning,  and  for  joy  they  cannot  hold  their 
tongues.  “  I  am  glad  ”  is  the  familiar  preface 
to  their  remarks,  and  the  phrase  is  apostolic. 
They  think  salvation,  they  talk  salvation,  they 
pray  salvation.  Are  you  saved  ?  No.  Then 
submit  yourself  to  Jesus  this  very  moment. 
Such  is  the  burden  of  their  talk.  They  sur¬ 
round  the  drunkard  and  the  outcast,  and  pray 
for  him  and  tell  him  about  Christ,  and  urge 
him  to  accept  of  Him,  sometimes  with  a  fierce¬ 
ness  and  urgency  of  appeal  that  sweeps  away 
the  opposition  of  the  hardened  sinner.  That 
idea  of  Jesus  mighty  to  save,  a  present,  power¬ 
ful  Saviour,  saturating  the  mind  of  a  few  hum¬ 
ble  workers  anywhere,  will  tell  with  great  ef¬ 
fect  upon  the  ranks  of  the  unconverted.  Said 
Whitefleld  “Give  me  twelve  thoroughly  conse¬ 
crated  men,  and  I  could  convert  the  world.” 
If  the  whole  salvation  host  are  stricken 
through  and  through  with  this  idea,  there  is 
no  power  on  earth  can  stop  them. 

Second,  their  rigid  discipline.  To  be  an  of¬ 
ficer  in  this  Army,  one  must  give  up  all  that 
people  ordinarily  value.  One  must  dress  plain¬ 
ly,  live  plainly,  and  work  hard.  The  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Army  is  introduced  in  all  its  rigid¬ 
ity  among  civilians.  These  subalterns  must 
obey  orders :  go  where  they  are  sent,  yield  a 
place  to  another  without  a  comment,  speak  at 
the  nod  of  command,  sing  on  the  streets,  kneel 
in  the  mud  or  the  snow,  work  in  the  inquiry- 
room,  do  any  service  the  commanding  officer 
may  require.  Fatigue,  sore  lungs,  sickness, 
moments  of  despondency— all  must  yield  to 
the  will  and  order  of  the  superior  officer. 
Meetings  every  night,  three  or  four  times  on 
Sunday,  speak,  sing,  pray,  clap  the  hands, 
ring  the  tambourine  at  every  one — we  wonder 
where  these  workers  get  the  strength,  the 
thought,  the  enthusiasm  for  such  continued 
service.  “Are  you  not  wearied  ?  ”  I  asked  one 
of  them.  “  Yes,  and  my  throat  is  sore,  but  I 
am  going  to  have  a  long  rest  on  the  other  side.” 
And  the  rest  and  the  crown  seem  to  be  the  in¬ 
spiring  motives  of  their  arduous  service. 

Third,  God  is  with  them.  There  is  work  be¬ 
ing  done  in  their  meetings  which  is  not  done 
by  man.  You  can  tell  the  Spirit’s  work.  Here 
is  a  life  redeemed  from  the  bondage  of  rum, 
changed  in  its  thoughts  and  pursuits,  made 
clean,  self-respecting,  worshipful.  That  is  the 
Lord’s  work ;  it  is  not  man’s  work.  God  deigns 
to  use  strange  instruments  sometimes.  He 
seems  to  be  using  these  Salvationists  to  reach 
and  touch  a  neglected  portion  of  His  vineyard. 
He  is  doing  some  subsoil  ploughing  with  these 
uncultured  enthusiasts.  We  may  not  approve 
the  methods,  but  let  us  rejoice  in  any  good 
work  done  for  the  Master. 


THE  EXPERIMENT  OF  A  DAILY  CHURCH 
SERVICE  AND  FREE  SEATS. 

With  some  Christian  denominations,  in  some 
communities,  a  daily  service  in  the  church 
with  free  seats  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  but 
a  fait  accompli.  Be  the  success  or  the  failure 
of  the  plan  what  it  may.  It  is  at  least  no  novel¬ 
ty.  But  in  most  of  our  Protestant  churches, 
the  free  seat  system  still,  we  suppose,  remains 
in  the  stage  of  doubtful  experiment,  while  a 
dally  service,  except  with  a  few  of  the  more 
zealous  Episcopal  churches,  is  almost  unheard 
of. 

The  vestry  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Buffalo, 
however,  following  the  spirited  lead  of  their 
rector,  has  lately  ventured  upon  the  bold  ex¬ 
periment  both  of  making  the  seats  in  their  ca¬ 
pacious  church  free,  and  of  instituting  a  daily 
service  of  prayer  and  praise. 

The  following  placard.  In  conspicuous  letter¬ 
ing,  is  now  displayed  at  the  main  entrance  on 
Washington  street : 

frr.  JOHN’S. 

Tbs  Church  Is  open  for  Meditation  and  Private  Prayer 
Daily  from  8  A.  M.  Ull  «  P.  M. 

Come  in  and  Rest  and  Pray. 

SEBTICE8. 

Dally  at  13  M.  Short  Service  of  Prayer  and  Praise  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  fifteen  minutes. 


»  A.  M. 
11  •• 
a  P.  H. 
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BUNDAT. 

Holy  Communion. 

Morning  Prayer  and  Sermon  by  the  Hector. 
Huuday-sohool. 

Evening  Prayer  and  Address. 

Vespers  and  Sermon. 

Devout  MeditaUon. 

Seale  Free  at  all  Services. 


CLKBUT. 

Her.  Samuel  Richard  Fuller,  Rector. 
Rev.  Robert  Harris,  I  p,,—.— 
Rev.  Charles  Scadding,  f 


We  are  not  fully  informed  of  the  plan  for 
meeting  the  current  expenses,  but  presume 
that  large  dependence  is  placed  upon  volunta¬ 
ry  offerings,  and  we  think  we  have  heard  that 
salaries  for  the  clergy  have  been  guaranteed 
by  members  of  the  congregation. 

It  would  be  hazardous  to  attempt  any  predic¬ 
tion  of  the  ultimate  or  the  more  immediate  re¬ 


sults  of  this  radical  change  in  the  polity  of  the 
congregation.  Presumably  all  other  congre¬ 
gations  in  the  city  will  watch  with  deep  iuter- 
est  the  working  of  the  new  plan,  to  shun  the 
breakers,  if  any,  that  will  be  encountered,  or 
to  learn  the  wisdom  of  a  new  departure. 

There  is  on  the  face  of  this  plan,  as  all  will 
feel,  something  very  attractive— something 
that  to  the  minds  of  most  men  will  immediate¬ 
ly  commend  itself  as  a  veritable  return  to  ther 
true  idea  of  a  Christian  sanctuary.  “  Here,”’ 
it  will  be  said,  “  is  a  place  of  worship  which 
can  properly  be  called  Our  Father’s  House — a- 
house  which  all  may  enter,  rich  or  poor,  lofty 
or  lowly,  and  enter,  too,  whenever  they  will. 
Its  hospitable  doors  are  always  open.  Ther©^ 
are  no  invidious  distinctions  within  its  walls. 
It  is  the  place  of  humility  and  prayer,  where 
the  Saviour  is  always  in  waiting  to  hear  our 
petitions  and  do  us  good — a  sanctuary,  not 
barred  and  bolted  for  six  days  in  the  week,  but 
open  every  day  and  every  hour,  so  that  the 
jaded  man  of  business,  the  tired  workman,  the 
wayward  prodigal,  the  lowliest  son  of  grief, 
and  those  who  perchance  are  struggling  with 
sore  temptations  or  fleeing  from  them,  can 
turn  in  for  a  few  moments  from  the  rush  and 
roar  of  secular  business,  and  find  in  the  hal¬ 
lowed  quiet  and  amid  the  outbreathed  prayers 
and  praises  of  the  few  earnest  souls  who  resort 
thither,  the  infinite  mercy,  the  spiritual  help, 
and  the  unspeakable  peace  which  none  but 
God  can  give.” 

■We  have  no  doubt  that  such  thoughts  as 
these  were  uppermost  and  influential  with  the- 
Christian  brethren  who  have  boldly  and  trust¬ 
fully  cast  themselves  upon  this  new  departure 
and  thrown  open  the  doors  of  their  church  and 
published  to  all  passers  their  kind  invitation 
to  enter.  And  if  the  new  plan  shall  prove  a- 
larger  means  of  grace  to  the  community, 
breaking  down  the  visible  and  invisible  bar¬ 
riers  which  keep  so  large  a  proportion  of  every 
community  away  from  Sabbath  worship ;  if  it 
results  in  convincing  scoffers  and  cavilers  that 
Christian  people  are  really  in  earnest  about 
the  salvation  of  men;  if  it  intercepts  only  a- 
few  poor  worldlings  who  are  drifting  on  to- 
ruin ;  all  good  people  should  rejoice,  and  has¬ 
ten  to  appropriate  for  themselves  the  practical 
wisdom  of  a  plan  so  beneficent. 

To  say  that  we  have  doubts  and  fears  about 
the  project  would  savor  of  the  carping  which 
besets  every  new  enterprise  of  good.  High 
Church  dignitaries  in  England  and  men  emi¬ 
nent  in  the  Church  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
used  to  carp  at  foreign  missions,  and  their  carp- 
ings  are  now  among  the  curiosities  of  unbe¬ 
lief. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  on  the  surface 
of  this  plan  about  which  we  have  a  question  or 
two  to  ask,  but  to  ask  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
frankness  and  friendship. 

It  strikes  us,  for  example,  that  a  large 
church  with  open  doors  upon  a  business  thor- 
oughfore  is  hardly  the  place  for  “  meditation; 
and  private  prayer  ”  to  which  the  people  are 
invited.  It  is  better,  perhaps,  than  the  street 
itself.  But  will  not  a  formal  turning  in  to  a 
public  edifice  with  its  lofty  windows  and  echo¬ 
ing  spaces  for  the  purpose  mentioned  be  likely 
to  defeat  instead  of  promoting  that  purpose  ?’ 
Will  not  many  a  troubled  soul  feel  that  there 
is  more  real  privacy  amid  the  confused  noises 
of  the  street  than  in  the  sudden  hush  and  state¬ 
ly  solitude  of  the  sacred  fane  ? 

Again,  will  absolutely  free  seats  be  really  an 
attraction  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  offer 
seats  at  a  very  low  or  nominal  rate,  so  as  to 
bring  them  within  reach  of  the  humblest  arti¬ 
sans,  and  so  prevent  these  from  feeling  that 
they  were  the  recipients  of  charity  ?  Do  not 
even  the  poorest  people  desire  to  feel  that 
they  are  giving  something  for  what  they  en¬ 
joy  ?  We  await  the  working  of  this  experimen  t 
for  an  answer. 

Another  question,  not  indeed  suggested  by 
the  plan  under  notice,  but  by  the  wording  of 
it,  which  we  long  to  ask  our  Episcopal  brother 
ministers  when  we  hear  them  use  the  phrase. 
Is,  why  do  they  always  talk  about  “  Holy  Com¬ 
munion  ”  ?  They  never  omit  the  adjective. 
If  they  are  in  ever  so  much  haste  and  have  oc¬ 
casion  to  mention  the  ordinance,  it  is  never 
simply  “communion,”  or  “the  communion,” 
but  is  always  “  Holy  Communion  ” ;  and  when 
written,  the  phrase  is  always  with  capitals. 
Do,  good  brother  bishop,  or  rector,  tell  us  why 
you  adhere  Invariably  to  this  phraseology  ? 
Why  always  Holy  Ck>mmunion,and  not  always 
Holy  Ministry,  Holy  Church,  Holy  Sabbath, 
Holy  Baptism,  Holy  Marriage,  Holy  God? 
etc.  Is  there  not  a  little  bit  of  seeming  cant 
about  this,  which  it  were  well  to  drop ;  or  at 
least  a  seeming  elevation  of  this  one  of  the 
means  of  grace  to  a  sort  of  sacrosanct  suiierior- 
ity  which  does  not  belong  to  it  ? 

And  then,  “Holy  Communion”  every  Sun¬ 
day,  and  at  the  early  hour  of  nine  [except  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  month,  when  it  is  at 
eleven]— is  not  this  a  little  uncomfortably  sug¬ 
gestive  of  early  mass  with  its  erroneous  impli¬ 
cations  ?  We  ask  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  sobriety 
and  candor. 

We  protest  again  that  we  are  not  carping. 
We  are  looking  with  deep  Interest  upon  what, 
for  us,  would  be  a  new  experiment  In  Christian 
work  and  worship ;  and  our  prevailing  thought 
is  that  it  is  an  experiment  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion.  Clericus. 


A  DI8C0VXRT. 

The  idea  of  a  railroad  corporation  exerting  a 
reformatory  Influence,  will  strike  most  people 
oddly,  but  it  is  coming  to  be  a  fact,  says  The 
Evening  Post  The  men  who  manage  the  great 
transportation  companies  would  probably  never 
feel  any  particular  concern  about  the  morals, 
still  less  the  manners  of  their  subordinatee  if  it 
were  merely  a  matter  of  theory,  but  practical 
experience  has  Impressed  upon  them  the  busi¬ 
ness  importance  of  such  considerations.  An 
engineer  whose  hand  has  been  made  unsteady 
by  drink  may  wreck  a  train,  or  a  switchman 
whose  brain  has  been  confused  by  liquor  may 
precipitate  a  terrible  disaster.  For  this  reason 
all  the  leading  railroad  companies  now  make 
abstinence  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks 
during  the  hours  when  a  man  is  on  duty  an  in¬ 
variable  rule,  while,  if  we  mistake  not,  some 
lin^  insist  upon  tot^  abstinence  at  all  times,  or 
what  practic^y  amoimts  to  the  same  thing, 
give  the  preference  for  a  vacancy  between  two 
applicants  otherwise  on  the  same  plane,  to  the 
one  who  does  not  drink.  It  is  only  a  step  from 
restriction  upon  the  drinking  of  liquor,  to  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  at  least 
one  conmany  has  already  taken  this  step.  The 
Lehigh  Valley  line  has  this  Summer  given  strict 
orders  to  all  conductors  of  passenger  trains  to 
see  that  tobacco  is  “  not  used  in  any  form  by 
any  person  employed  upon  a  passenger  train 
while  on  duty.”  The  motive  for  this  order  is  of 
course  simply  the  comfort  of  passengers,  who 
would  find  a  journey  much  lees  agreeable  if  the 
train  hands  with  whom  they  come  in  contact 
were  constantly  chewing  tobacco  or  embracing 
the  opportunity  of  a  stop  to  smoke  a  pipe,  and 
its  issuance,  like  the  regulations  regarding  the 
use  of  liquor,  shows  that  the  railroad  corpora¬ 
tion  may  prove  in  unexpected  ways  an  ally  of 
the  reformers.  _ 

The  Superintendent  of  the  Elmira  Reforma¬ 
tory  says  that  drunkenness  can  be  traced  in  the 
ancestry  of  more  than  a  third  of  the  convicts 
sent  there  ;  that  only  one  in  four  of  their  pa¬ 
rents  has  received  a  common  school  education  ; 
and  thaL  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
home  influence  in  half  the  cases  has  been  dis¬ 
tinctly  vicious. 
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THE  SHUXAMMITE. 


By  J-  6LENTW0ETH  BUTLEB,  D.D. 


The  Lesson :  2  Kinffs  iv.  18-37. 

18.  AB<1  when  the  child  was  grown.  It  tell  on  a  day,  that 
lie  went  oat  to  his  father  to  the  reapers. 

19.  And  he  said  unto  his  father.  My  head,  my  head !  And 
he  said  to  a  lad,  Carry  him  to  his  mother. 

20.  And  when  he  had  taken  him,  and  brought  him  to  his 
mother,  be  sat  on  her  knees  till  noon,  and  then  died. 

21.  And  she  went  up.  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  of  the  man 
of  Ood,  and  shut  the  door  upon  him,  and  went  out. 

22.  And  she  called  unto  her  husband,  and  said.  Send  me, 

I  pray  thee,  one  of  the  young  men,  and  one  of  the  asses, 
that  1  may  run  to  the  man  of  Gk>d,  and  come  again. 

23.  And  he  said,  Wberefor,  wilt  thou  go  to  him  to-day  ? 
it  Is  neither  new  moon,  nor  Sabbath.  And  she  said.  It  shall 

2t.  Then  she  saddled  an  ass,  and  said  to  her  servant. 
Drive,  and  go  forward ;  slack  not  thy  riding  for  me,  except 
I  bid  thee. 

2$.  So  she  went,  and  come  unto  the  man  of  Ood  to  mount 
Carmel.  And  It  came  to  pass,  when  the  man  of  Ood  saw 
her  afar  off,  that  he  said  to  Oehazi  his  servant.  Behold, 
yonder  Is  that  Sbunammlte : 

26  Bun  now,  I  pray  thee,  to  meet  her;  and  say  anto  her. 
Is  It  well  with  thee  ?  is  It  well  with  thy  husband  ?  Is  It  well 
with  the  child  ?  And  she  answered.  It  Is  well. 

27.  And  when  she  came  to  the  man  of  Ood  to  the  hill,  she 
caught  him  by  the  feet :  but  Oehazi  came  near  to  thrust 
her  away.  And  the  man  of  Ood  said.  Let  her  alone ;  for 
her  soul  Is  vexed  within  her ;  and  the  Lord  hath  hid  It 
from  me,  and  bath  not  told  me. 

28.  Then  she  said.  Did  I  desire  a  son  of  my  lord  f  did  I 
not  say.  Do  not  deceive  me  ? 

29.  Then  he  said  to  Oehazi,  Olrd  up  thy  lions,  and  take 
my  staff  In  thy  band,  and  go  thy  way:  If  thou  meet  any 
man,  salute  him  not;  and  if  any  salute  thee,  answer  him 
not  again  :  and  lay  my  staff  u{x>n  the  face  of  the  child. 

30.  And  the  mother  of  the  child  said.  As  the  Lord  llveth, 
and  as  thy  soul  llveth,  1  will  not  leave  thee.  And  he  arose, 
and  followed  her. 

31.  And  Oehazi  passed  on  before  them,  and  laid  the  staff 
upon  the  face  of  the  child ;  but  there  was  neither  voice  nor 
hearing:  wherefore  be  went  again  to  meet  him,  and  told 
him,  saying.  The  child  Is  not  awaked. 

32.  And  when  Elisha  was  come  Into  the  bouse,  behold,  the 
child  was  dead,  and  laid  upon  his  bed. 

33.  He  went  In  therefore,  and  shut  the  door  upon  them 
twain,  and  prayed  unto  the  I/>rd. 

34.  And  be  went  up,  and  lay  upon  the  child,  and  put  bis 
mouth  upon  his  mouth,  and  bis  eyes  upon  his  eyes,  and 
bis  handh  upon  his  hands;  and  he  stretched  himself  upon 
the  child,  and  the  flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm. 

36.  Then  he  returned,  and  walked  in  the  house  to  and 
fro;  and  went  up,  and  stretched  himself  upon  him:  and 
the  child  sneezed  seven  times,  and  the  child  opened  his 
eyes. 

36.  And  he  called  Oehazi,  and  said.  Call  this  Shunammlle. 
So  he  called  her.  And  when  she  was  come  In  unto  him,  be 
said.  Take  up  thy  son. 

37.  Then  she  went  In,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  and  bowed  her¬ 
self  to  the  ground,  and  took  up  her  son,  and  went  out, 

GOLDEN  TEXT. 

“7  am  the  resurrectktti  and  the  Zi/e.”— John 
xi.  25. 

EXPLANATORY  AND  SUGGESTIVE  COMMENT. 
Introdnctory.  Prior  to  this  incident,  only 
two  acts  of  Elisha  are  recorded :  the  counsel 
given  to  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  a 
war  against  Moab,  and  the  miracle  of  help  to 
a  poor  widow  by  the  increase  of  oil.  Verses 
8-17.  Elisha's  ordinary  ministry  consisted  in 
the  oversight  of  the  prophetical  schools,  and 
in  iiersonal  instruction  and  helpfulness  in  be¬ 
half  of  those  who  still  acknowledged  Jehovah. 
Although  living  in  Samaria,  he  seems  often  to 
have  visited  Elijah’s  old  retreat  at  Carmel, 
there  to  obtain  the  same  needed  blessing  of 
•quiet  thoughtfulness  and  devotion.  The  city 
Bhunam  lay  uixm  the  road  he  usually  travers¬ 
ed,  between  Samaria  and  Carmel.  In  this 
city  was  a  woman  of  comparative  distinction 
and  wealth,  who  was  a  worshipper  of  the  true 
Ood.  This  woman,  at  first  recognizing  Elisha 
•as  a  prophet  of  Jehovah,  invites  him  to  come 
in  for  passing  refreshment  and  rest.  Then, 
receiving  spiritual  cheer  and  help  from  his  de¬ 
vout  and  genial  spirit,  she  desires  more  of  his 
presence,  that  she  may  receive  more  of  God’s 
blessing  uiwn  her  household.  Her  husband 
gladly  concurring,  a  chamber  is  siiecially  pre¬ 
pared  for  Elisha’s  use,  that  he  may  make  the 
house  his  home  as  often  and  as  long  as  he  will. 
Through  Elisha’s  gratitude,  she  who  thus  re- 
•ceived  God’s  prophet,  received  a  prophet’s  re¬ 
ward  (Matt.  X.  41).  At  his  intercession,  God 
gives  the  childless  woman  a  son,  and  for  some 
years  i>ermitted  her  to  lavish  a  mother’s  aflfec- 
tion  upon  the  child. 

18-21.  The  ehild’H  death  from  Runstroke. 

God  is  about  to  test  her  faith,  as  He  had  be¬ 
fore  tested  that  of  the  widow  of  Sarepta.  This 
He  did,  as  He  ever  does,  that  her  faith  might  be 
exercised,  confirmed,  strengthened,  and  reward- 
•ed.  Therefore  this  child  of  promise  and  of 
prayer,  given  in  love,  and  rejoiced  over  with 
grateful  affection,  was  stricken  with  death  in 
her  enfolding  arms.  At  once  her  faith  rises  to 
the  thought  of  resurrection.  Without  one  act 
of  preparation  for  burial,  laying  the  dead  boy 
ui>on  Elisha’s  own  bed,  she  hastens  to  lay  her 
burden  upon  the  prophet’s  heart.  Faith  there 
was— wonderfully  simple  and  strong— in  all 
her  quiet  and  firm,  uncomplaining  yet  ener¬ 
getic  acting.  She  trusted  Elisha  and  Elisha’s 
God.  Her  acts  were  a  prayer,  and  an  expecta¬ 
tion  of  answer  that  would  in  some  way  meet 
her  sore  needs. 

22-24.  Message  to  her  husband  and  his  re¬ 
ply.  She  asked  that  he  would  send  an  ass  up¬ 
on  which  she  might  ride  to  Carmel,  and  a 
young  man  to  lead  or  drive  the  animal  (as  is 
now  customary  in  the  East).  The  distance 
vras  upwards  of  sixteen  miles.  She  assigned 
no  reason  for  her  request,  and  the  husband 
supposed  that  her  purpose  referred  to  relig¬ 
ious  instruction  or  counsel  from  the  prophet. 
“  It  is  neither  new  moon  nor  Sabbath,”  he 
said,  thus  showing  that  these  religious  festi¬ 
vals  were  still  honored  by  devout  Israelites. 
But  satisfying  him  with  a  general  reply,  she 
persisted  in  seeking  the  prophet,  and  bade  the 
servant  to  make  all  speed  ui>on  the  way. 

25-28.  B'hat  transpired  liefore  and  at  the 
Interview  on  Carmel.  Thither  she  had  hastily 
ridden,  well  knowing  where  to  find  Elisha, 
At  a  distance  she  is  recognized  by  the  prophet. 
From  her  coming,  and  in  haste,  he  infers  some 
calamity  in  her  household.  In  instant  sym¬ 
pathy  he  bids  his  servant  to  run  and  meet  her, 
with  the  inquiry  if  all  is  well.  The  faith  that 
has  nerved  her  still  holds  out,  as  she  an¬ 
swers  Gehazi,  Well!  Yet  she  slacks  not  her 
speed  until  she  has  ascended  the  hill,  and 
reached  the  spot  where  the  anxious  prophet 
has  waited.  Then  her  troubled  soul  finds  its 
expression  only  by  clasping  the  feet  of  Elisha. 
When  Gehazi  would  have  removed  her,  the 
master  forbade  him ;  for  well  Elisha  read  her 
sore  grief,  though  he  knew  not  its  cause.  In 
two  terse,  touching  questions,  she  exi>oses  the 
core  of  her  sorrow.  They  conveyed  an  api>eal, 
not  a  reproach,  to  Elisha.  “Not  from  my 
asking  was  God’s  gift  of  the  child !  Thou  wilt 
not  let  the  gift  be  taken  thus  prematurely,  and 
so  utterly  destroy  the  hoiie  that  thou,  all  un¬ 
solicited,  hast  awakened  in  these  brief  years 
of  joy  and  love !  ” 

28-31.  The  misRion  of  (lehazi  with  Elisha’s 
staff,  and  its  failure.  What  the  prophet  in¬ 
tended  or  exi>ected  from  the  laying  of  his  staff 
uiKjn  the  face  of  the  dead  child  we  do  not 
know.  No  reasonable  conjecture  has  been 
framed  concerning  it.  The  extreme  haste  he 
enjoined  ui>on  Gehazi  seems  to  suggest  his 
hoi>e  that  life  was  not  wholly  gone,  and  that 
it  might  be  recalled  through  this  applied  offi¬ 
cial  symbol.  But,  ignorant  as  we  are  of  Eli¬ 
sha's  puri>ose,  the  act  itself  with  its  utter  fail¬ 
ure  conveys  this  lesson :  That  mere  outward 
instni mentalities  are  not  honored  of  God. 
Even  in  miracle  working,  and  assuredly  in  all 
spiritual  ministry,  onlg  a  jtersonal  agent  insjiir- 
ed  with  faith  and  exiTcising  that  faith  in  ja'aijer 
is  used  by  God  in  the  accomplishment  of  His 
gracious  life-giving  puri>oses. 

The  child  continued  insensible  to  Gehazi’s 
call,  after  the  laying  of  the  staff  upon  his  face. 
The  servant  therefore  returns  to  meet  his  mas¬ 
ter,  who  with  the  trusting  mother  was  hasten¬ 
ing  back  to  Sliunam.  “  The  child  is  not  awak¬ 
ened,”  he  said. 

32-35.  The  dead  cdiild  restored  tu  life  at  Eli¬ 
sha's  intercession.  A  careful  comi>arison  of 


this  narrative  with  that  of  Elijah’s— 1  Kings 
xvii.  19-22—13  greatly  interesting  and  instruct¬ 
ive.  Like  Elijah,  Elisha  shuts  himself  in  his 
own  room,  with  the  lifeless  body  and  with 
God.  Like  Elijah,  he  first  cries  to  the  Lord. 
Then,  like  his  old  teacher,  he  stretches  him¬ 
self  upon  the  child,  if  possible  that  his  body 
might  impart  warmth  to  the  cold  body.  “And 
the  flesh  of  the  child  waxed  warm.”  But 
there  needs  yet  more  of  importunity  before 
full  consciousness  is  restored.  This  Elisha  ut¬ 
ters,  as  he  walks  to  and  fro  with  intensely 
stirred  spirit.  “  He  continues  and  struggles 
in  prayer.  The  Lord  does  not  allow  great 
deeds  to  be  accomplished  without  battles  and 
struggles,  labor  and  perseverance.”— Bo/tr. 
Then  he  returns  again  to  repeat  the  symbolic 
act  by  which  he  expressed  his  yearning  to  aid 
in  bringing  back  a  full  life.  And  God  resiwnd- 
ed  to  his  prayer  of  faith  and  its  accompanying 
act  of  helpful  desire.  The  child  is  awaked ! 

36,  37.  The  child  delivered  to  the  grateful, 
happy  mother.  With  heart  too  full  for  words, 
reverently  and  gratefully  she  falls  at  the 
prophet’s  feet;  thus  expressing  her  acknowl¬ 
edgments  to  Him  who  had  given  her  child 
back  from  death.  With  her  faith  thus  mar¬ 
vellously  confirmed  and  rewarded,  her  twice 
given  son  henceforth  becomes  a  bond  to  hold 
her  heart  closely  to  the  gracious  Jehovah. 

Apart  from  the  beauty  and  charm  of  the 
simple  touching  story,  its  practical  sugges¬ 
tions,  though  few,  are  of  great  value.  Beside 
those  already  embodied  in  our  study,  we  note 
these  three : 

1.  It  affectingly  illustrates  one  of  the  main 
purposes  and  uses  of  afflictive  Providences 
when  visited  u|X)n  the  believer.  By  every 
such  visitation  God  intends  to  exercise  and 
strengthen  faith,  by  begetting  a  sense  of  utter 
dependence  uix>n  Himself  and  by  constraining 
the  afflicted  soul  to  look  unto  and  wait  uixm 
Him  for  support  and  deliverance.  Such  trust 
—dependent,  expectantly  looking,  patiently 
hoping  and  waiting— He  always  rew^ards  in  the 
issue. 

2.  “  From  Heb.  xi.  35,  we  learn  that  it  was  in 
answer  to  the  woman’s  faith  that  she  received 
her  dead  raised  to  life  again.  It  was  her  faith 
that  led  her  to  seek  the  prophet’s  aid ;  in  her 
trial  she  held  firmly  to  the  word  of  promise, 
and  in  answer  to  the  prophet’s  prayer  of  faith, 
her  son  was  given  back  to  her.  It  was  neither 
the  staff,  nor  the  breath  of  the  prophet,  nor 
the  warm  contact  of  the  living  with  the  dead, 
that  brought  back  life  to  the  child.  It  was 
the  prayer  of  faith  that  moved  the  divine  pow¬ 
er.  That  alone  could  restore  the  boy  to  his 
stricken  mother.  Faith  may  not  now  bring 
back  the  dead  to  life,  yet  it  always  brings  vic¬ 
tory  over  death.  It  looks  forward  to  the  day 
of  resurrection,  when  our  Lord  will  restore  the 
child  to  the  mother,  and  the  friend  to  the 
friend,  never  again  to  be  parted,” 

3.  The  prophet’s  course  in  seeking  the  res¬ 
toration  of  the  dead  child  impressively  inti¬ 
mates  the  human  means  and  methods  through 
which  the  spiritually  dead  are  divinely  renew¬ 
ed.  Only  the  spiritually  living  have  a  jiart  in 
the  Divine  work  of  restoring  lifeless  souls. 
But  in  God’s  plan,  this  part  is  an  essential 
condition  of  His  work.  This  part  is  Uvo-fold : 
first,  the  earnest  wrestling  prayer  of  faith ; 
and  next,  personal  contact  of  the  living  soul 
with  the  dead,  through  a  visible  godly  life  and 
the  expressed  interest  of  warm  living  sympa¬ 
thy  and  yearning.  Such  a  manifest  holy  life 
and  such  expressed  yearning  joined  to  fervent 
intercession  cannot  fail  to  awaken  healthful 
thought  and  feeling  in  unrenewed  souls.  For 
the  Spirit  of  God  always  co-works  with  such 
prayer  and  i^ersonal  effort.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  does  He  ordinarily  quicken  the  spiritual¬ 
ly  dead.  How  great,  then,  the  responsibility 
of  every  Christian  believer  in  connection  with 
Christ’s  vast  work  of  seeking  and  saving  the 
lost!  How  much  has  every  Christian  sonl  to  do 
in  the  salvation  of  those  esi>ecially  among  whom 
his  lot  is  cast  ! 


THE  REV.  UR.  GOLDSMITH. 

Benjamin  Moore  Goldsmith  was  the  only  eliild  of 
Lewis  and  Sarah  Goldsmith.  His  mother’s  maideM 
name  was  Sarah  Benjamin.  He  was  bom  at  Matti- 
tuek,  L.  I.,  Feb.  16th,  1817.  Among  his  ancestors 
were  Rev.  Benjamin  Goldsmitli  of  Long  Island,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  John  Goldsmith  of  Newtown. 

The  early  life  of  Dr.  B.  M.  Goldsmith  was  passed 
on  a  farm,  and  he  prejmred  for  college  at  the  acad¬ 
emies  in  Franklinville  and  Easthampton,  L.  I.  In 
1838  he  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  and  to  him  was  awarded  the 
honor  of  pronouncing  the  salutatory  oration  on 
Commencement  daj'.  After  a  short  time  passed  in 
teaching,  he  began  tlie  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
the  late  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  New  York,  formerly 
Attorney  General  of  the  Uniteil  States.  After  one 
year’s  study  of  law,  for  conscientious  reasons  he 
laid  aside  his  legal  studies,  feeling  it  to  lie  liisduty 
to  prepare  for  the  mini.strj*.  He  accordingly  enter¬ 
ed  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  city, 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1842. 
Soon  after  completing  his  theological  studies,  he 
was  calleil  to  the  pastonitf*  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Southport,  Chemung  count}’,  where  he 
remained  seven  years.  He  was  ordained  by  the 
Presbyter}-  of  Chemung,  Feb.  25, 1845.  In  Novem¬ 
ber,  1849,  he  was  called  to  Bellona,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  and  labored  there  continuously  ever  since 
— nearly  thirty-six  yeare.  Thus  all  told,  he  has 
spent  forty-three  years  in  ministerial  service.  For 
twenty-nine  years  he  has  been  the  Stated  Clerk  of 
Geneva  Presbytery,  and  from  1857  to  the  Reunion 
in  1870  the  Stated  Clerk  of  the  old  Synod  of  Geneva. 
When  the  Elmira  Female  College  was  taken  under 
the  care  of  the  Synod  in  October,  1862,  the  deceased 
was  elected  a  trustee  of  the  in.stitution,and  remain¬ 
ed  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trust  until  his  death. 
In  1880  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity 
from  Hamilton  College,  though  his  characteristic 
modesty  would  scarce  allow  him  to  wear  the  title, 
or  iiermlt  his  friends  to  address  him  as  Dr.  Gold¬ 
smith. 

It  has  betm  manifest  to  his  friends  for  some 
months  that  he  did  not  jio.ssess  his  old-time  vigor. 
On  the  8th  Inst,  he  was  attacked  by  extremely  se¬ 
vere  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  (angina  pecto¬ 
ris),  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  administer  ano¬ 
dynes  freely,  and  he  remained  under  their  influence 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  Sabbath,  .Aug.  9th. 
These  caused  constant  drowsiness  and  mental  in¬ 
activity.  He  also  suffered  extreme  weakness,  and 
his  pain  revived  on  the  slightest  exertion.  He  rec¬ 
ognized  all  about  him  when  addressed,  but  said  al¬ 
most  nothing.  Not  long  before  his  death  his  wife 
said  to  him  ;  ‘‘  I  wish  I  could  do  something  to  re¬ 
lieve  you;  but  Jesus  knows  all  about  it.”  "Yes,” 
he  replied,  “Jesus  knows  all  about  it.”  And  as  if 
militating  upon  them,  a  short  time  after  he  re¬ 
peated  these  words  again. 

The  news  of  his  decea.se  produce^l  a  very  pro¬ 
found  impression  where  he  has  labored  so  long,  and 
was  a  severe  shock  to  the  members  of  his  own  fam¬ 
ily  and  to  his  brethren  in  the'ministry.  Funeral 
services  were  held  in  the  church  where  he  liad  so 
long  proclaimwl  ti»e  Word  of  life.  .All  the  arrange¬ 
ments  seemed  to  mutely  say  Our  father,  our  leader 
has  gone.  The  services  were  in  charge  of  Rev.  Dr. 
George  C.  Curtis,  who  paid  an  eloijuent  tribute  to 
his  memory.  Other  parts  of  the  service  were  con¬ 
duct  e<l  by  Ri‘v.  Messrs.  Carr,  Stowe,  Lowrie,  and 
Jacks.  He  was  Ixirne  tenderly  to  the  toml>  liy  the 
young  men  of  his  Bible  class,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
among  his  own  people.  The  floral  tributes  were 
very  numerous  and  appropriate.  .V  local  paper 
sjiys  :  “  It  was  the  largest  funeral  which  was  ever 
held  in  Bellona.” 


To  faithfully  portray  the  life  and  character  of 
such  a  man  as  Dr.  Goldsmith,  is  not  easy.  One 
must  know  him  thoroughly  to  suitably  appreciate 
his  merits.  To  picture  his  tender  relations  toward 
his  own  family,  toward  his  congregation,  and  to¬ 
ward  his  brethren  in  the  Presbytery,  is  not  possi¬ 
ble.  During  these  forty-three  yeai-s  of  diligent 
service,  what  a  long  record  of  pastoral  visits,  of 
sermons  preached,  marriages  solemnized,  inquirers 
taught,  funerals  attended.  How  often  has  he  re¬ 
joiced  with  those  who  rejoiced,  and  wept  with  those 
that  wept.  Eternity  alone  can  truthfully  open 
such  a  record. 

As  a  clerk  he  was  scrupulously  neat  and  exact ; 
as  a  trustee  of  Elmira  Female  College  he  regardetl 
the  office  as  a  sacred  trust,  and  was  never  absent 
from  a  meeting  unless  providentially  hindered. 
Po.ssessing  a  judicial  mind,  his  counsel  was  often 
sought,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  advice  was  constant¬ 
ly  recognized  by  his  brethren.  He  had  a  high  sense 
of  honor,  and  looked  for  the  same  quality  in  those 
about  him.  He  was  a  man  of  very  positive  opin¬ 
ions,  but  had  no  conflict  with  those  who  thought 
differently.  He  was  very  careful  not  to  wound  the 
feelings  of  any. 

As  a  preacher  he  was  “a  workman  that  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed.”  His  sermons  were  clear  in 
thought,  and  well  written.  He  was  sound  in  “  the 
faith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints.” 
He  was  gifted  in  prayer,  and  when  he  went  to  the 
Lord,  it  was  not  with  lip  .service,  but  with  the  de¬ 
sire  of  a  child  looking  to  its  father  for  a  blessing. 
There  was  no  multiplication  of  words,  but  a  plain 
wrestling  with  God  for  the  temporal  and  spiritual 
blessings  he  had  to  bestow.  In  quiet  simplicity, 
with  a  heart  overflowing  with  kindness  toward  all 
men,  and  filled  with  humility  toward  God  ;  with  an 
amiable  nature,  rendered  more  lovely  by  the  relig¬ 
ion  of  Christ,  he  has  passed  through  his  earthly 
career. 

By  his  punctuality  in  attending  the  meetings  of 
the  various  ecelesla.stical  bodies  with  which  he  was 
connected;  his  zeal  in  promoting  the  benevolent 
operations  of  the  Church ;  the  important  ser\  ices 
he  has  rendered  Elmira  College  since  the  time  it 
came  under  the  care  of  the  Synod ;  by  his  firm,  un¬ 
wavering,  evangelical  views  of  Divine  truth ;  by 
his  wisdom  and  prudence,  he  deservedly  stood  high 
in  the  estimation  of  the  religious  community. 

In  his  domestic  relations  he  was  uniformly  kind^ 
and  in  his  daily  walk  and  conversation  he  adorned 
his  Christian  prol»?sslon. 

But  he  is  gone.  His  labors  and  toils  on  earth 
are  over,  and  he  has  entered  his  heavenly  rest.  In 
his  departure  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  our  Lord, 
who  smiled  upon  his  whole  life,  gave  him  his  re¬ 
lease  in  tlie  glad  Summer  time.  We  are  glad  to 
remember  the  love  and  veneration  that  swelled  the 
hearts  of  that  va.st  throng  who  assembled  at  his 
funeral  to  pay  their  respect  to  his  genius  and  worth. 
We  are  glad  that  his  life-long  wish  was  granted — 
“  to  die  in  the  harness.”  Ready  to  go  or  ready  to 
lalior  on  till  the  Master  should  call.  His  work 
done,  he  awaited  the  Master’s  summons. 

Servant  of  God,  well  done! 

Rest  from  thy  loved  employ; 

The  battle  fought,  the  victory  won. 

Enter  thy  Master’s  joy. 

The  voice  at  evening  came; 

He  started  up  to  hear: 

A  mortal  arrow  pierced  his  frame — 

He  fell,  but  felt  no  fear. 

Soldier  of  Christ,  well  done  I 
Praise  be  thy  new  employ; 

And  while  eternartiges  run. 

Rest  in  thy  Saviour’s  joy. 

Among  the  surviving  friends  are  Mrs.  Goldsmith, 
his  daughter  Miss  May,  and  his  son  Dr.  William 
B.  Goldsmith  of  Danvers,  Mass.,  Superintendent  of 
the  State  Insane  Hospital  of  that  State.  May  the 
comforting  influences  of  Divine  grace  be  granted 
these  bereaved  ones,  and  in  this  their  first  great 
sorrow  we  commend  them  to  the  care  of  that  Fa¬ 
ther  whose  mercies  are  neither  few  nor  small. 
“He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep.”  J.  W.  J. 


STlie  MeUgCotts 


The  Christian  Intelligencer : 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  writ¬ 
ing  from  Tien-Tsin,  speaks  of  the  missionary 
work  in  favorable  terms,  but  makes  this  re¬ 
mark  :  “  The  Calvinistic  Theology  which  has 
generally  i>revailed  among  the  English  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  China,  has  stood  greatly  in  the  way 
of  their  success,  because  no  plat’c  can  be  found 
in  it  for  native  goodness.” 

It  indicates  very  great  ignorance  in  the  writ¬ 
er  that  he  speaks  of  the  doctrine  tliat  man  is 
naturally  depraved  jis  “  Calvinistic.”  For  it  is 
held  by  all  evangelical  Proh'stants,  and  for  that 
matter  by  Rome  too.  Pelagianism  is  deemed 
heretical  by  the  entire  historical  Church.  This 
writer  got^s  on  to  say  tliat  tliere  are  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  in  China,  both  North  and 
South,  who  are  “chaste,”  temperate,  truthful, 
honest,  and  who  lead  virtuous  and  pure  lives 
from  the  innate  love  of  “  goodness.”  How  sin¬ 
gular  it  is  that  nobody  else  has  this  informa¬ 
tion  !  We  have  repoi-ts  of  travellers  of  all 
kinds  who  luive  journeyed  through  large  parts 
of  this  great  empire  and  have  spent  a  number 
of  years  in  the  country,  and  yet  none  of  them 
ever  met  with  even  one  specimen  of  men  of  the 
kind  described.  But  sujiposing  that  they  exist, 
religion  is  something  more  than  morality,  how¬ 
ever  pure  or  elevated.  The  Gospel  is  a  meth¬ 
od  of  salvation,  and  this  supposes  that  men  are 
lost.  If  so,  there  are  none  that  do  not  need 
Christ.  Missionarii's  are  sent  to  hold  forth  the 
Lord  Jesus  as  tlie  only  name  given  under  heav¬ 
en  whereby  we  must  be  saved.  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  New  Testament,  “  natural  good¬ 
ness  ”  will  save  no  man.  .And  if  any  one  trusts 
in  it,  so  much  tlie  more  reason  that  he  should 
be  taught  what  sin  is,  and  why  the  incarnation 
and  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God  were  necessary. 

AikI  so  far  from  the  success  of  the  missiona¬ 
rii's  having  been  hindered  by  their  denial  of 
“  native  goodness,”  all  the  real  c..inquest8  of  the 
Cross  that  have  been  made  in  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury  have  been  secured  by  those  who  insist  up¬ 
on  man’s  fallen  condition  by  nature  and  his  ab¬ 
solute  dejiendence  upon  the  grace  of  God. 
Like  the  greatest  missionai’}’  the  world  has 
ever  seen  they  have  uniformly  declared  that 
“  there  is  no  distinction,  for  all  have  sinned  and 
come  short  of  the  glory  of  God  ”  ;  anil  upon  this 
basis  have  set  forth  the  claims  of  Jesus  as  a 
Captain  of  salvation.  The  keynote  of  every 
sermon  and  tract  is  wiiat  the  Master  Himself 
declared  in  the  great  commission,  “  He  that  be- 
lieveth  shall  be  saved.”  It  is  men’s  relation  to 
Christ  that  determines  their  final  destiny.  It  is 
not  whether  they  are  better  or  worse  than  oth¬ 
ers,  l)Ut  whether  they  accept  the  grace  of  God 
as  offered  in  His  Son,  or  reject  it. 


The  New  York  Christian  .Advocate  : 

The  remarkable  document  on  our  twelfth 
page  is  the  careful  production  of  a  responsible 
committee,  which  has  conscientiously  e.xamined 
certain  recently  issued  school-books.  The  sig- 
nat  art's  appended  will  carry  great  weight.  Bad 
enough  it  is  to  run  risks'  on  account  of  the 
vicious  character  of  the  light  reading  sought 
after  so  much  by  the  young,  without  having 
wicked  miscliief  in  the  course  of  study  imjiosed 
by  law.  Every  citizen  is  deeply  interested  in 
the  course  taken  by  Commissioners  and  Boards 
of  Education  in  providing  schot>l-books  bearing 
upon  elementarv-  physiology.  We  must  see  to 
it  that  the  hiw  is  not  evaded. 

To  teach  a  child  at  school  that  the  moderate 
use  of  alcohol  is  good  iis  an  invigoniting  bever¬ 
age  when  the  law  makes  the  selling  of  liquor  ta 
that  child  a  criminal  offense  ;  to  prate  about 
the  moderate  use  of  liquor  when  the  countr}- 
spends  annually  eight  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lions  of  doliars  for  rum  and  but  eighty  five  mil¬ 
lions  for  education  ;  to  teach  that  the  use  of 
alcohol  can  be  of  any  real  or  comparative  good 
to  brain,  mu.sde,  or  nerve,  when  tlie  great  daily 
press  so  reeks  iind  teems  with  the  record  of 
crime  and  {ibomiiiiition  wrought  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  alcohol  as  to  make  the  ordinary 
newspaper  no  longer  fit  to  come  under  the  eye 
of  a  pure  family  and  household — all  this  is  to 


stultify  all  concerned.  The  time  will  come  when  ' 
not  only  shall  the  sciences  of  physiology  and 
hygiene  be  candidly  and  truthfully  taught  in 
our  public  schools,  but  political  economies  and 
moral  philosophies  prepared  for  school  use 
shall  detail  the  facts  as  to  the  depraved  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  rum  power,  and  the  poverty,  pauper¬ 
ism,  crime,  and  social  degradation  directly  re¬ 
sulting  from  alcohol,  together  with  the  immense 
waste  of  resources  and  prodigious  expenditure 
of  State  funds  employed  in  the  punishment  and 
reform  of  criminals  who  have  been  made  so  by 
the  use  of  alcohol. 


The  New  Y’ork  Observer  : 

Now,  while  we  consider  no  right  sacrifices  too 
great  for  the  sake  of  averting  the  misery  of  war, 
we  must  not  forget  that  there  are  greater  na¬ 
tional  calamities  than  a  destructive  war.  In  war 
moral  and  physical  disaster  is  concentrated  in¬ 
to  comparatively  small  divisions  of  space  and 
time,  so  that  we  realize  the  disasters  as  over¬ 
whelming  horrors.  But  how  often  war  has 
averted  incalculable  moral  and  physical  evil, 
turning  away  floods  of  devastation  that  would 
work  irreparable  ruin  for  many  generations. 
Christ  came  not  to  send  any  peace  on  earth 
that  involves  a  compromise  with  evil.  There 
are  times  when  He  would  let  His  servants  fight 
rather  tlian  have  them  prefer  comfort  and  safety 
to  danger  and  conflict.  Christ  did  not  tell  the 
soldiers  of  His  day  to  desert  their  colors,  but  to 
be  content  with  their  wages.  Christianity  has 
lessened  the  horrors  of  war  and  made  arbitra¬ 
tion  frequent  and  effectual.  But  it  does  not 
prevent  a  man  from  being  a  brave,  faithful  and 
efficient  defender  of  his  country.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  helps  the  cause  of  peace  by  making 
military  men  conscientious,  considerate  and 
capable,  as  good  citizens  as  they  are  warriors, 
and  like  goveniors,  sent  by  the  Lord  for  the 
punishment  of  evil-doers  and  for  the  praise  of 
them  tliat  do  well. 


The  Christian  Union  : 

The  beauties  of  the  Reservation  system  have 
received  a  new  illustration  in  the  wrongs  perpe¬ 
trated  on  the  Leech  Lake  Indians,  to  which 
Bishop  Whipple  has  in  a  circular  letter  called 
the  attention  of  the  press  during  the  past  week. 
Without  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Indian,  Con¬ 
gress  authorized  a  building  of  dams  on  the  up- 
I)er  Mississippi,  the  result  of  which  is  to  over¬ 
flow  fifty  square  miles  of  the  Reservation,  de¬ 
stroying  their  rice  fields,  which  yielded  them 
2,000  bushels  annually,  a  part  of  their  sugar 
orchards,  and  most  of  their  flsli.  For  four  years 
the  Indians  have  presented  their  appeals  for 
redress  ;  the  facts  have  been  verified  by  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
them,  and  the  only  result  thus  far  is  tin  offer  in 
compensation  of  less  money  than  would  suffice 
to  pay  for  their  lumber  which  has  been  taken 
to  build  the  dams.  If  the  Indian  were  a  citizen, 
he  could  have  obtained  an  injunction  against 
the  building  of  the  dams — since  not  even  Con¬ 
gress  can  take  private  property,  except  of 
Indians,  without  compensation — a  judicial  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  facts,  and  if  puiilic  necessity  re¬ 
quired  the  dams,  an  accounting  and  a  judgment 
for  the  amount  of  damages  occasioned  by  their 
erection.  As  it  is,  what  hope  have  the  Leech 
Lake  Indians  of  a  hearing  from  an  indifferent 
Congress  and  an  apathetic  public?  There  is 
no  greater  wrong  than  to  leave  one  who  has 
been  despoiled  to  crave  as  a  favor  what  he  is 
justly  entitled  to  demand  as  a  right. 


The  Christian  at  W’ork  : 

The  drawback  of  the  modern  sermon  does  not 
lie  in  the  direction  of  excessive  length  or  of 
brevity.  The  chief  difficulty  is  that  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  thought  and  cultus  of  tlie  day, 
the  sermon  is  becoming,  has  become  a  literary 
moral  essay,  which  but  for  a  possible  allusion 
now  and  then  to  Christ,  might  as  well  have 
been  delivered  in'  the  Forum  at  Rome  1885 
years  ago.  And  the  trouble  is  not  all  in  this  di¬ 
rection  either.  Too  many  sermons  show  too 
much  of  the  polisher’s  art — rhetoric  with  trope 
and  figure,  dainty  quotations  from  the  poets, 
somewhat  pedantic  citations  of  authority — these 
and  like  excrescences  fasten  themselves  on  the 
sermon  and  weaken  it.  The  source  of  sermonic 
strength  is  not,  as  it  is  often  thought  to  be, 
culture  ;  it  is  not  even  intellect.  But  it  is  the 
Spirit.  And  this  spiritual  power  is  often  crow’d- 
etl  out  by  purely  intellectual  force,  and  where 
this  occurs  there  is  consequent  loss  that  noth¬ 
ing  can  supply.  It  is  all  verj’well  to  talk  about 
tlie  kind  of  preaching  that  the  age  demands 
and  that  congregations  require.  But  the  fact 
remains  tliat  the  spiritual  man  having  the  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Spirit,  though  his  intellectual  equip¬ 
ment  be  not  of  the  first  order,  will  outpreach 
his  more  intellectual  rival.  And  he  will  do  this 
in  the  hold  which  he  will  maintain  on  the  peo¬ 
ple.  And  when  we  come  to  consider  the  differ¬ 
ence  as  seen  in  the  effects  upon  the  daily  life, 
and  consider  these  with  reference  to  eternity, 
the  mere  preacher  of  biains  goes  to  the  wall. 
Development  in  one  direction  generally  means 
corresponding  loss  in  another.  This  is  not  al¬ 
ways  so,  but  it  generally  is,  and  your  preacher 
who  studies  form  and  expression,  while  he  will 
attain  these,  will  yet  miss  the  grander  and  far- 
reaching  influence  which  comes  from  the 
preaching  of  a  spiritual  Gospel  by  a  spiritual 
man.  Let  a  preacher  be  intensely  in  earnest  to 
bring  souls  to  Christ,  let  liim  be  all  on  fire,  as 
it  were,  with  zeal  for  Christ,  determined  to 
preach  a  living  Gospel  to  dying  men,  and  he 
will,  if  he  be  called  to  the  ministry,  succeed. 
In  such  cases  the  sermon  will  preach  itself,  and 
that  too,  possibly,  without  the  poet’s  help,  or  a 
dependence  upon  the  felicities  of  rhetoric. 


The  Christian  Weekly ; 

The  object  of  our  laws  relating  to  the  liquor- 
traffic  is  to  reduce  that  traffic  to  the  minimum, 
and  to  abolish  it  if  possible.  In  this  matter,  a 
law,  confessedly  imperfect,  that  yet  produces 
good  results,  is  better  than  a  tlieoretically  com¬ 
plete  law’  that  cannot  be,  or  at  any  rate  is  not, 
enforced.  There  must  be  regard  had,  moreover, 
to  the  differences  in  communities.  As  our  com¬ 
munity  is  at  present  constituted  it  would  be  ut¬ 
terly  impossible  to  enforce  a  prohibitory  law  in 
New  York  city,  but  there  are  villages  in  the 
State  w’here  “  local  option  ”  prevents  the  selling 
of  liquor.  In  the  matter  of  temperance  legisla- 
l^n,  “  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.” 
Tlie  securing  of  the  half-loaf  may  be  a  good 
step  towards  getting  the  whole.  These  remarks 
are  prompted  by  some  results,  recently  an¬ 
nounced,  of  the  workings  of  the  two  systems  of 
High  License  and  of  Prohibition  in  Wisconsin 
While  in  Maine,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to 
show,  the  prohibitory  law’  works  satisfactorily, 
it  has  been  found  in  Wisconsin,  at  least  thus 
far  in  the  experiment  that  is  being  tried,  that 
the  high-license  law  yields  the  bt'st  results.  In 
seventy-five  cities  and  towns,  including  Mil- 
w’aukee,  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  saloons 
in  the  three  months  during  w’hich  the  law  has 
been  in  operation  is  stated  to  be  432,  while  the 
increase  in  revenue  is  ??224,000.  There  are  only 
a  few  counties  in  which  the  number  of  saloons 
has  not  been  lessened,  and  tliis  has  been  done 
under  the  minimum  license  of  S200.  The  ojic- 
ration  of  the  law’  has  been  so  successful  that  in 
many  towns  public  opinion  is  in  favor  of  in¬ 
creasing  the  rate  to  tlie  maximum  of  ^500.  It 
is  stated  on  the  other  hand  that  in  the  few’ 
counties  in  w’hich  prohibition  has  been  adopti'd 
the  general  admission  is  that  liquoi’s  an*  freely 
sold,  or  that  the  law’  is  “  only  rni'asurably  ef¬ 
fective.”  The  I’eason  for  this  is  that  while  on 
the  one  hand  both  public  and  private  interests 
are  engaged  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law’,  on 
the  other  it  depends  “  on  the  hinguid  sentiment 
of  a  precarious  majority.”  The  experiment, 
however,  has  not  yet  been  tried  to  the  full,  and 
its  further  progress  will  be  watched  w’ith  inter¬ 
est.  _ 

The  E.xaniiner : 

There  has  been  a  growing  impression  among 
the  people  of  the  State  that  the  canals  have 
become  antiquated.  The  railroads,  it  is  urg(*d, 
can  do  the  carrj’ing  trade  of  the  State  and  the 
great  West  with  far  greater  ease  and  celerity 
than  the  canals,  and  by  favor  of  brisk  compe 
tition,  as  cheaply  (taking  all  things  into  the 
account)  as  the  water-ways. 

It  was  to  counteract  this  impression  that  a 
Conference  of  the  friends  of  the  canal  system 
w’as  held  in  Utica  on  August  19th.  About  200 
delegates  w’ere  present,  representatives  of  near 
ly  every  town  and  vilhvge  along  the  line  of  the 
Erie  Canal  being  present,  besides  many  from 
New  York  and  other  interested  localities.  The 
venerable  Horatio  Seymour  was  cliosen  chair¬ 
man,  and  in  his  opening  address  said  that  the 
commerce  of  the  canals  has  made  us  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  nations  on  the  earth — that  is 
by  their  effect  in  controlling  the  cost  of  tran¬ 
sporting  our  grain  and  other  bulky  products  to 
the  markets  of  the  world.  This  has  especially 
been  the  case  since  the  canals  were  made  free. 
Before  that  time  it  cost  three  times  as  much  to 
carrj’  cargoes  from  Chicago  as  it  has  since  then 
Another  speaker  illustrating  the  importance  of 
tlie  canals  in  the  carrying  system  of  the  State, 
said  that  “  the  Erie  Canal  delivered  at  the  port 
of  New  York  during  the  season  of  1884,  37,501,- 
4’i4  bushels  of  grain,  while  the  total  receipts  by 
all  the  railroads  were  28,049,020  bushels,  an  ex¬ 
cess  in  favor  of  the  canals  of  9,452,404  bushels.’’ 
“  The  combined  receipts  of  grain  at  Baltimore 
Philadelphia,  and  Boston,”  he  continued,  “were 
in  excess  of  the  receipts  of  New  York  by  rail, 
but  with  the  addition  of  the  vast  contribution 
by  the  Erie  Canal,  New  Y'ork  exceeded  those 
ports  by  many  millions  of  bushels.”  The  inter¬ 
esting  statement  w’as  also  made  that  the  move¬ 
ment  of  friAght  upon  the  canals  for  the  season 
of  1884,  abemt  6,000,000  tons,  w’as  greatly  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  entire  inw’ard  and  outward  freight 
tonnage  of  all  the  gr(‘at  Eurojiean  and  other 
foreign  steamship  lines  sailing  from  the  port  of 
New’  Y'ork  during  the  entire  year,  w’hile  the 
business  of  the  canals  is  embraced  within  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  seven  months. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Conference 
strongly  deprecab*  the  abandonment  of  the  ca¬ 
nal  system,  and  urge  that  it  should  be  forever 
preserved  and  maintained  free  as  a  cheap  wa 
ter-w’ay  from  the  great  West  and  the  Canadas 
to  the  seaboard  ;  and  that  in  pursuance  of  this 
policy  the  canals  should  be  improved  by  length¬ 
ening  the  locks  and  deepening  the  channels. 
Another  resohition  w’as  adopted  by  a  large  ma¬ 
jority  demanding  that  “  the  practice  of  certain 
railroads  in  this  State  in  discriminating  against 
sliippers  who  usi*  the  canals  of  the  State,  by 
charging  such  shijipers  a  higher  rate,  should  be 
forbidden  by  law.”  An  appeal  to  the  Leg¬ 
islature  was  likewise  adopted  asking  that  body 


The  Baptist  Weekly : 

The  problem  of  City  Missions  is  one  yet  to 
be  solved.  In  New  York  we  have  several  con¬ 
spicuous  instances  of  success  attending  efforts 
to  gather  people  into  halls,  and  the  results  are 
now  recognized  in  the  existence  of  churches 
possessing  commodious  and  attractive  houses 
of  w’orship.  In  many  other  cases,  however, 
after  years  of  labor  and  the  expenditure  of 
much  money,  no  permanent  results  liave  been 
secured,  and  except  as  teinporai’y  feeders  to 
some  established  church,  but  little  has  been  ac¬ 
complished.  In  view  of  this  fact,  it  is  a  perti¬ 
nent  and  practical  question  w’hother  any  mis¬ 
sion  station  that  does  not,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  give  promise  of  growing  into  a  church  or¬ 
ganization  with  a  house  of  worship,  is  entitled 
to  the  sujiport  drawn  chiefly  from  the  treasury 
of  a  city  mission  society.  Certainly,  apart  from 
these  conditions,  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  for 
in  the  way  of  denominational  progress  ;  and  it 
w’ould  seem  to  be  the  dictate  of  wisdom  that 
those  iiitruoted  with  money  contributed  for 
this  purpose  should  Invest  it  with  reference  to 
the  greatest  amount  of  permanent  good.  In 
order  to  do  this  it  would  be  better  to  lessen  the 
number  of  our  temporary  mission  stations  and 
concentrate  our  effoi’ts  and  means  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  churches  and  the  building  of  con¬ 
venient  edifices  in  which  they  may  gather  for 
Christian  worship  and  work. 


to  take  action  with  regard  to  the  extortionate 
charges  made  by  grain  elevator  companies, 
which  are  intended  to  discriminate  against 
those  who  ship  by  the  canals. 


The  Tortures  of  Neuralgia 

Are  promptly  relieved  by  Compound  Oxygon,  which 
acts  directly  on  the  great  nerve  centres.  It  you  are  a 
sufferer  from  this  painful  disease,  write  to  Drs.  Starkey 
A  Palon,  1529  Arch  street,  Philadelphia,  and  ask  them 
to  send  you  such  documents  and  testimonials  in  regard 
to  this  Vitalizing  Treatment  as  wili  enable  you  to  judge 
for  yourself  whether  it  promises  to  give  relief  In  your 
case.  _ _ 

People  who  have  money  to  invest  will  be  Interested 
in  reading  the  report  of  the  J.  B.  Watkins  Land  Mort¬ 
gage  Co.,  Lawrence,  Kansas,  which  appears  in  this  pa¬ 
per  the  third  week  of  every  month,  according  to  which 
it  is  claimed  that  they  have  loaned  within  ten  years 
$5,580,350,  at  interest  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent,  and 
not  lost  a  dollar.  New  York  office,  243  Broadway. 

Obesity  cured ;  fat  folks  reduced  to  normal  size, 
Improved  health  guaranteed.  Write  for  circulars. 
Drs.  Densmore,  West  44th  St.,  New  York. 


Seaside  sanitarium,  Aabury  park,  N.  J, 

Open  from  May  to  December.  Hot  anil  Cold  Sea  Water. 
Russian  and  Electric  Baths.  Special  Sanitary  conditions, 
Artesian  Water.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  I.  FORD,  M.D.,  Proprietor. 


A  BOOK  OF  RARE  INTEREST 


JUST  ISSUED  BY  THE 


Fresbjtemn  Board  of  Publication. 

THE  HAYS  OF  MAKEMIE 

The  Founder  of  Presbyterianism  in  America. 

By  Rev.  L.  P.  BOWEN,  D.D. 


Itls  the  fruit  of  years  of  laborious  investigation  by  its 
author,  who  has  added  to  his  labor  and  to  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  antiquarian  the  skill  of  the  practiced  writer  fully 
Itossessed  of  his  subject.  His  book  Is  the  story  of  Francis 
Makemle,  who  planted  Presbyterianism  on  the  “  Eastern 
Shore,”  and  who  has  the  right  to  the  title  of  “  Father  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  ”  In  the  United  States.  The  history 
Is  wrapped  in  a  veil  of  fiction  which  adorns  and  enlivens, 
hut  does  not  conceal,  the  facts  which  underlie  the  work. 

Large  liimo . Price,  91.75. 

Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt., 

1334  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Or  WARD  fc  DRUMMOND,  116  Nassau  St.  New  York. 


IOOK  AGENTS  WANTED  fd 

“PLATFORM  ECHOES, nr LITINO TRUTHSfor 
Head  and  Heart.”  Now  uUing  iy  fAotumds.  A  biaa 

B,  Gougho 

awMt  book  of  the  age.  MinUtert  say  **  OotUpt^ed  if 
£Teryone  laughs  ana  cries  orer  it.  640  pages.  66  7  splendid 
Kogravinff-i.  Introduction  by  Rcr.  LYMAN  AflB^tTTo 
O.  1>.  $elU  at  night.  Send  for  Circulars.  Ertra  Terme, 

etc.*  to  la  Da  WOBTUtNOTOAN  A  UftHTord.  Comm* 


Now  Ready. 

THE  NEW  SONG  BOOH 


FOR  MESSRS. 


Moody  and  Sankey’s  Meetings. 

THE  GOSPEL  CHOIR. 

Bjr  IRA  D.  8ANKEY  and  JAS.  McORANAHAN. 


Containing  128  large  octavo  pages  of  new  and  tried  Songs 
esi)eclally  adapted  for  devotional  meetings.  The  Gospel 
CHOIR  Is  not  Intended  to  take  the  place  of  Gospel  Hymns 
CoNsoLlDATEV,  but  will  be  used  In  connection  with  it,  and 
will  be  found  of  great  value. 

Made  Edition,  In  Paper  Cowers,  30  cent*. 

“  “  Board  40  “ 

“  “  Cloth  “  .50  “ 

6  cents  additional  If  sent  by  Mall. 

BI6L0W  &  MAIN,  76  East  Ninth  St.,  New  York. 

81  Bandolph  St.,  Chicago. 


AflrentJi  Want^o  €lrani*6 

irall^The  latest  and  bust.  DiVr- 
fitadUrt  piuturn,  a  compaoion  Vt 
bis  LinCfdn  and  Garftelde  From 
a  special  sittintf  t>eforo  bit  fiulc* 
nrHK,  approved  and  autograph 
affixed  bydeiieOrmiit  Judo 
.  1Hx34.  61  each  bv  mail.  Also 
fj|  fipof  tinwit.  i>y  lion.  Mo  T* 
Headley*  Kew^  complete,  not 
•in  old  warTxMik.  f.'Opp.,  st^fd 
62.  K.  n.  TRK.\T.  Puh- 
iHlier,  771  Broa<lway*  New  Y ork* 


FIRST  MORTOA^GES 

NET  7  6c  8  PERCENTUM. 

PRATT  &  CONE,  Minneapolis  and  New  York. 
AbMlntelyr  Nafe  Inwe.tmenta  in  First  Mortgage,  on 
Improved  Real  Estate  In  the  rapidly  growing  city  of  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.  Principal  and  semi-annual  Interest  payable 
In  New  York  Exchange.  Best  city  references  given.  A  llm- 
I  tted  amount  of  H  l>er  cent  mortgages  usually  on  hand. 
I  For  full  particulars,  address 

I  ELBCTl’S  A.  PRATT,  ROBERT  D.  CONE, 

^  10  Washington  Avenue,  South,  66  Liberty  Street, 

I  Minneapolis,  Minn.  New  York  City- 


A  NEW  BOOK 

— FOR — _ 


CHURCH  CHOIRS 


McPhail’s  Anthems 

BY  M.  I..  McPHAlL. 

The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to  provide  music 
for  choirs  of  every  degree  of  proficiency,  and  for 
all  the  various  uses  of  the  church  service,  and  to 
this  end,  beautiful  and  original  comp^tions  have 
been  interspersed  with  choice  selections  and  ar¬ 
rangements  from  the  works  of  Mozart,  Concone, 
Beluni,  'Tours,  Barnby,  Smart,  Costa,  Barri,  Lind¬ 
say,  etc.,  etc. 

The  type  throughout  the  book  is  large,  clear, 
and  legible  ;  the  printing  is  well  done  ;  the  bind- 
ingis  strong  and  durable ;  and  taken  all  in  all,  this 
new  work  is  by  far 

THE  BEST  ANTHEM  BOOK 

that  has  been  offered  to  the  public  in  many  years. 

Price,  $i  .oo  each  by  mail,  postpaid ;  9io.oo  a  dozen 
by  express,  not  prepaid.  Specimen  pages  free. 
PUBLISHED  BY 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO.p 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

J.  CHURCH  4  CO.,  SS  East  lltb  Street,  lew  York  City. 


L.EGGAT  BROS. 

Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World ! 

946,832  Mise«ll9ne«ii3  Books  almost  diven  Away. 
Big  Prices  Paid  for  Old  Books. 

CATALOaUE  FREE. 

81  Chambers  Street, 

4^ ’Third  Door  West  of  City  Hall  Park,  New  York.*S9 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No,  119  Broadway. 

SIXTT.?0nBTH  SEMI-AinnJAL  8TATEMEVT, 
Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  tho  Tint  dny  of 
JULY,  1885, 


CASH  CAPITAL,  ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserre  Premium  Fund,  -  -  2,889,742  00 

Reserre  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 

Claims, .  889,618  48 

Net  Surplus,  ....  1,080,802  84 

CASH  ASSETS,  •  •  >^,260,058  82 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Bunks .  9134,941  93 

Bonds  nnd  Mortenges,  being  first 

lien  on  Ronl  llstnto .  071,050  00 

United  States  Stocks  (market  mine).  9,S89,935  OO 
Bank  nnd  Railroad  Stircke  dc  Bonds 

(market  mine) .  1,581,779  50 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  wains).  999,000  OO 
Loans  on  Stf»cke,payable  on  demand.  193,000  OO 

Interest  due  on  lat  Jnly,  1885 .  43,087  IS 

Premlams  nncolloctod  nnd  In  hands 

of  Agents .  340,835  03 

Real  Betate .  060,337  3S 


Total . 97,960,058  39 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN.  President. 
_ J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Seor^ary. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

OFFICES,  ( New  York,  100  Broadway. 

Continental  (Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Sts. 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 


Reserve  For  reinsurance . 91,053,004  10 

Reserve  for  all  other  claims .  44e,.586  OO 

Capital  paid  in  In  Cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplne .  1,535,991  89 


Total  Assets,  Jan.  1st,  1883 .  94,038,501  09 


This  Company  conducts  its  business  under  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safety 

Funds  together  equal  91,900,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 


F.  C.  MOORE,  Vice-President. 

CYRUS  PECK,  9d  Vice-President 

and  Secretary. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
OEOBOE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  HUSTED, 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN. 
SEYMOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
ALEX.  E.  ORR, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORL1E8, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 


SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
JNO.  L.  BIKER, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE. 
HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
RICHARD  A.  MCCURDY, 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 
WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADIHH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 
L.\WRENCE  TUBNURE. 


A.  M.  KIRBY,  See.  Local  Deportment. 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 


CHAS.  H.  DUTCHER,  Sec.  Brooklyn  Department. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company 

40  VthS&EU  STREET,  ITTW  TORS. 


Sixty-filth  Semi  annual  Statement,  ihowing  the  conditioB 
of  the  Company,  January  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,009,000  00 
Reserve  for  Re-Insuraiire,  •  919,616  89 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  89 
Net  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 

Total  Assets, ....  $2,546,512  86 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  States  Bonds  (par  value  $1,826,000) . $1,670,996  9$ 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first  liens  on  Im¬ 
proved  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  166.960  00 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  in  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  00 

Railroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,709  60 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,016  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,495  00 

Railroad  Stock .  14,600  00 

Cash  in  bands  of  Agents,  in  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  196,486  8f 

Accrued  Interest .  10,668  67 


_  09.546,619  iO 

BESTJAimr  S.  'WAL(30TT,  PiMlda&t. 

1.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

cilSLl  A.  Ih^W.  } 


MANHiniN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


OF  NEW  YORK, 

156  and  158  Broad'way. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Independent. 

A  TZAB  ago  this  InsUtutlon  made  an  ezoellent  statement, 
which  was  then  presented  to  the  public  through  our  col¬ 
umns,  with  a  notice  from  us  stating  the  meet  Important 
facts  and  figures  thereof,  among  which  was  that  its  “net 
surplus  over  and  above  the  legal  amount  held  for  reserre 
and  tor  all  unadjusted  losses  and  claims  awaiting  proof, 
etc.,  were  then  $9,999,371.09,”  and  It  then  held  good  assets 
amounting  to  $10,662,746.78.  To-day  the  facts  and  figures 
are  again  given  to  its  numerous  imllcy-holders  and  the 
public,  in  its  annual  statement  found  In  another  column, 
which  shows  a  substantial  advance  both  in  its  business  and 
strength  during  the  year  Just  closed.  Its  total  receipts  for 
the  year  1883  for  premiums,  interest  on  Investments,  rents, 
etc.,  were  $9,030,729.94.  Its  disbursements  for  the  same 
period  for  death  claims,  dividends,  ealarles,  and  other  ex- . 
ponses,  were  $1,476,178.31,  leaving  on  the  first  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1884,  reliable  assets  amounting  to  $10,871,184.98,  and  a 
net  surplus  over  all  claims  and  demands  of  $9,380,660.69. 
We  have  known  personally  all  the  official  managers  of  this 
trustworthy  company  during  the  whole  thirty-four  years 
of  its  history,  and  as  one  of  the  Interested  policy-holders 
have  watched  it  and  taken  a  deep  interest  In  its  progress 
and  welfare.  Its  able  and  conservative  management  dur¬ 
ing  all  these  years  has  steadily  strengthened  and  Increased 
our  confidence  in  this  institution,  and  we  meet  heartily 
<x>mmend  it  again  to  our  readers,  as  we  have  often  done  be¬ 
fore,  as  worthy  of  their  patronage  and  good  words  in  wide¬ 
ly  extending  its  ueefulneee. 


Its  officers  are:  Henry  Stokes,  President;  J.  L.  Halsey, 
First  Tlce-Presldent;  H.  B.  Stokes,  Second  Tlce-Breeldeiit| 


H.  Y.  Wemple,  Secretary;  8.  N.  Stebbtns,  Actuary. 


TO  INVESTORS 


who  hare  irile  fooda,c« 
wiMh  to  nafely  Increaea 

_ _ _  .  .  _  Present  lnc<ime:  W#  for* 

nieb  Helected  and  atieoiatelf  mcon  Firet  Mortiiafe  Loam 
oo  ImprGTed  City  Property  in  Minneap<»ii9  and  IH.  Paul, 
and  on  Prodnetire  Farmn  in  Miamwota  and  Iowa.  Inter* 
eet  O  to  H  p«*r  according  to  amount  of  loan.  Ac. 

Refer  to  an/  Bank  <ir  leadinc  Buaineaa  Houife  in  Mlnnaapn- 
lis.  tUtiafactf>ry  Eaatem  reference)*  furniahed.  Blaofc 
fomui  and  foil  information  tent  <m  requeet.  Addreea 
BELL  A  a*YETTL£T05.  Hinneapolie,  MinxiewU. 
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HONORING  THE  HUHUENOTS, 


THE  NEW  YORK  EVANGELIST. 

Ho.  150  HoaMtm  Btreot, 

Amerleut  Tract  Booletj  BoUdlnc.  Boom  3t. 

HKHRT  H.  FIRLD,  EUtor  mmi  Proprietor. 

TERMS:  $8 a Tmt, im Admaea, Poitag* Paid. 

Entered  at  tbe  Poetofllce  at  Hew  Tork  aa  8eoond.cla8B  mail 
matter. 

AdwerttseBaeata  30  oenta  a  line— 12  linea  to  tbe  inch. 
Oa  Uke  PUtli  Pape,  SO  centa  a  line. 

Oa  tlte  Blphtlt  Pape,  60  oenta  a  line. 

Marriapea  aad  Deatlta,  not  orer  four  linea,  50  oenta ; 
orer  four  linea,  10  oenta  a  line. 

J9*Addreea  almply  Hew  Tork  Ewaapeliat,  Box  ii330. 
Hew  Tork.  Bemlt,  in  all  oaaea,  by  Dbaft,  Monet  Osdes, 
OB  Rbqibtered  Lettkb. 


THURSDAY,  SEPTEMBER  3,  1885. 


OOHTKHTS  OF  THIS  PAPBR. 

VAOK. 

1.  A  few  worda  more  about  tbe  Bevlaera  and  Textual 

Emendation.  About  Infant  Damnation.  Olimpeee 
of  Oreat  Britain.  Tbe  Daya  of  Makemle.  Tbe  Pollt- 
loal  Aapeota  of  Peru. 

2.  CORBBFONDENCE :  Help  tbOBe  Olrla.  International 

Miaalonary  Conference.  Letter  from  China.  Among 
tbe  Salyatlonlata.  The  Experiment  of  a  Daily  Church 
Berrice  and  Free  Seats.  Liquor  Drinkers  need  not 
apply. 

3.  Sunday-achool  Lesson, by  Bev.  Dr.  J.Olentwortb  Butler. 

The  late  Rev.  Dr.  Ooldamltb.  The  Religious  Press. 

4.  Editorials.  Ministers  and  Churches. 

6.  The  Family  at  Rome. 

7.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household.  Scientific  and 

Useful. 

8.  Leo  XIII.  and  his  New  Contest  for  Supremacy.  Thoughts 

by  the  Sea.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 


A  QUESTION  FOR  THE  NEXT  CENSUS. 

Deceptive  statistics  have  a  share  in  the  grave 
problems  of  the  time,  exaggerating  some  and 
belittling  others.  The  census  of  1880  was  far 
more  accurate  and  detailed  than  that  of  1870, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  statisticians  may 
reach  a  yet  higher  standard  in  1890 — five  years 
hence.  Oreat  and  vital  questions  await  their 
determination.  Thus  our  latest  general  enu¬ 
merations  seem  to  shut  us  up  to  the  conclusion 
that  between  1870  and  1880  the  white  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  increased  from  33,- 
592,245  to  43,402,970,  or  29.20  per  cent.,  and  the 
colored  population  from  4,886,387  to  6,580,793, 
or  34.67  per  cent.  Yet  the  colored  people  gain¬ 
ed  nothing  from  immigration,  while  something 
like  three  millions  were  added  to  the  white 
population  from  that  source.  This  showing  is 
remarkable,  certainly,  and  very  properly  was 
made  use  of  by  our  Secretary  for  Freed  men  in 
his  speech  before  the  late  Cincinnati  General 
Assembly. 

Studying  these  revelations,  and  giving  them 
credit  for  substantial  accuracy,  several  intelli¬ 
gent  writers— viz:  Judge  Ruffin  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  Dr.  Abel  Stevens  of  the  Methodist  Epis¬ 
copal  Church,  and  at  least  one  of  the  Bishops 
of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Southwest — 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  but 
one  solution  to  be  looked  for,  and  that  is  the 
amalgamation  of  the  two  races !  However  un¬ 
desirable,  this  seems  to  them  the  present  trend 
and  the  final  inevitable  issue  of  this  great  and 
grave  problem.  And  probably  other  of  our  in¬ 
telligent  publicists,  inspecting  these  returns, 
and  detecting  no  flaw  in  them,  have  reached 
the  same  conclusions,  however  reluctantly. 

The  amalgamation  process  went  on  to  a  lim¬ 
ited  extent  under  slavery  —  just  about  far 
enough  to  demonstrate  beyond  a  doubt  that 
both  races  suffer  in  constitution  where  it  pre¬ 
vails  ;  and  it  is  certainly  a  gloomy  and  forbid¬ 
ding  outlook  to  which  these  writers,  backed  by 
the  census  tables,  seem  to  point  us.  Thus  the 
impression  made  by  Dr.  Allen  upon  his  intelli¬ 
gent  and  thoughtful  audience  on  the  occasion 
referred  to,  was  one  of  surprise  not  unmingled 
with  perplexity  and  pain.  The  problem,  as 
presented,  seemed  insoluble  if  not  discourag¬ 
ing.  He  called  upon  us  to  foster  a  people  who 
must  soon  outnumber  us,  and  whose  destiny  it 
was,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  no  very  long 
period  either,  to  wield  the  power  of  the  nation ! 

Many  on  the  floor  of  the  Assembly  thought 
there  must  be  something  wrong  in  the  show¬ 
ing,  but  the  Secretary  was  sure  of  his  figures, 
and  as  was  proper,  he  urged  their  significance 
in  a  way  to  impress  his  hearers. 

Of  the  few  who  have  given  distinct  express¬ 
ion  to  their  views  on  this  subject,  adverse  to 
the  census  tables,  no  one  has  seemed  to  strike 
the  kernel  of  the  subject  quite  so  well  as  Pres¬ 
ident  W.  F.  Warren  of  Boston.  Writing  to  The 
Congregationalist  recently,  he  maintains  that 
the  statistics  as  to  the  increase  of  the  colored 
population  drawn  from  the  census  are  decep¬ 
tive,  for  “while  the  white  is  credited  with  his 
own  white  offspring,  the  negro  is  credited  not 
only  with  all  his  own  proper  descendants,  but 
also  with  all  the  increase  of  the  entire  mixed 
population  of  the  country,  and  over  and  above 
this,  with  all  the  children  of  white  men  by  ne¬ 
gro  or  mixed  mothers,  and  with  all  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  white  women  by  negro  or  mixed  fa¬ 
thers.”  His  argument  is  that  the  relative  in¬ 
crease  of  the  negroes  has  been  exaggerated,  if 
it  exists  at  all,  because  these  considerations 
have  not  been  taken  into  the  account.  “  Were 
the  census  men  to  turn  the  tables,”  he  says, 
“  and  reckon  to  the  increase  of  the  white  man 
every  child  in  whom  the  slightest  strain  of  the 
white  man’s  blood  can  be  detected,  we  should 
get  a  showing  wonderfully  changed.” 

Our  next  census  scheme  ought  to  be  so  fram¬ 
ed  as  to  throw  all  needed  light  on  this  subject. 
Both  races  are  interested,  and  it  will  be  to 
their  common  advantage  to  be  well  advised  of 
what  the  future  portends. 


POSTAL  SAYINGS  BANKS. 

“  The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you.”  And 
a  will  to  do  them  good  cannot  fail  to  call  to  its 
aid  the  needful  wisdom  and  skill  for  the  deli¬ 
cate  task.  Two  facts  seem  to  distinguish  the 
benevolence  of  this  age.  First,  its  abounding 
activity;  second,  its  growing  discrimination 
and  foresight.  One  of  the  wisest  and  beat  ways 
to  benefit  the  poor  is  to  help  them  to  help 
themselves,  and  make  effective  for  this  end 
their  self-reliance  and  self-respect. 

Intemperance,  ignorance,  idleness,  and  pride 
are  found  to  be  among  the  most  common 
causes  of  poverty,  and  the  nature  of  the  causes 
must  in  a  degree  suggest  the  remedies.  The 
latter  are  certainly  not  of  less  imixirtance  than 
the  former,  in  a  practical  point  of  view.  Among 
the  many  expedients  which  philanthropy  has 
studied  for  the  benefiting  of  the  i>oor,  is  some 
plan  of  accumulation.  Let  a  poor  man  grasp 
the  possibility  and  desirableness  of  supporting 
his  own  family,  educating  his  children,  owning 
his  own  home,  and  having  a  bank  account, 
however  small,  and  if  there  be  the  elements  of 
true  manhood  in  him,  these  possibilities  will 
appeal  to  them. 

A  help  to  all  of  this  is  believed  to  be  the  Post- 
office  Savings  Bank.  This  sort  of  institution  is 
by  no  means  an  untried  experiment.  When, 
three  or  four  years  ago,  the  “Committee  on 
the  Aid  of  the  Poor  in  their  Homes,”  chosen  i 
by  our  NewlYork  State  Charities  Aid  Associa-  j 
tion,  reinitiated  the  effort  to  procure  in  this  • 
country  such'a  safe  and  convenient  depository  ; 
for  the  smalUsurplus  earnings  of  poor  families,  j 
they  were  not  treading  entirely  upon  new 
ground.  In  Great  Britain,  an  effort  which  be-  ' 


gan  as  early  as  1807,  and  at  first  met  vigorous 
opposition  from  private  savings  banks,  result¬ 
ed  in  1861  in  the  opening  of  three  hundred 
postoffices  for  savings  bank  business.  The 
number  and  amounts  of  deposits  have  steadily 
increased  since,  and  by  the  encouragement 
thus  afforded  to  the  earning  habits  of  the  poor, 
the  private  savings  banks  themselves  have 
been  greatly  benefited — holding,  as  they  did  in 
1876,  deposits  of  about  $10,000,000  more  than  in 
1860.  The  law  in  Great  Britain  provides  that 
no  deposit  in  any  postal  bank  shall  be  less  than 
a  shilling  nor  more  than  £30,  and  no  depositor 
can  at  any  time  have  standing  to  his  credit 
more  than  £150,  exclusive  of  interest.  When 
deposits  reach  one  pound,  they  draw  2i  per 
cent,  interest,  the  main  object  being  “  perfect 
security,  rather  than  a  high  rate  of  interest.” 
Most  of  the  British  Colonies  have  adopted  a 
similar  system.  It  was  also  introduced  in  Bel¬ 
gium  in  1870,  in  Japan  in  1875,  in  Italy  in  1876, 
in  the  Netherlands  and  France  in  1881. 

In  our  own  country  the  system  was  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Postmaster-General  fourteen 
years  ago,  and  in  1873  a  bill  was  introduced  by 
Hon.  Horace  Maynard  of  Tennessee  into  the 
House  of  Representatives,  providing  for  a  Na¬ 
tional  Savings  Depository  as  a  branch  of  the 
Postoffice  Department.  No  action  was  taken 
on  the  bill,  as  the  majority  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency,  to  which  it  was  re¬ 
ferred,  were  opposed  to  it.  Similar  measures 
were  introduced  in  1877  and  1878.  Subsequent¬ 
ly  the  same  matter  was  again  introduced,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Postoffice 
and  Post  Roads;  and  in  February,  1882,  an 
elaborate  report  was  made  upon  the  bill,  and 
it  was  ordered  printed.  This  is  as  far  as  the 
measure  progressed. 

Our  State  Charities  Aid  Association  jiroposes 
to  see  to  it  that  a  bill  is  introduced  at  the  next 
session  of  Congress,  renewing  the  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  this  beneficent  institution  in  this  country. 
With  this  in  view,  a  special  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Association’s  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gers,  Dec.  30,  1884,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  the 
incorporation  into  the  Postoffice  Department 
of  the  United  States  of  a  system  of  Postal  Sav¬ 
ings  Banks. 

This  beneficent  measure  is  deemed  impor¬ 
tant,  because  the  savings  banks  are  inadequate 
in  number,  are  not  accessible  to  all  the  poor, 
the  making  of  deposits  is  attended  by  more  or 
less  circumlocution,  the  banks  are  only  open 
during  such  hours  of  the  day  as  usually  find 
laboring  people  at  their  employments,  and — a 
reason  yet  more  important— the  history  of  the 
past  too  plainly  proves  that  savings  banks  are 
not  so  safe  as  to  give  poor  people  adequate  as¬ 
surance  that  if  they  deposit  their  hard  earnings 
they  will  ever  see  them  again.  The  failure  of  the 
Freedmen’s  Bank  in  Washington  was  a  imin- 
ful  case  in  point.  In  the  space  of  seven  years, 
before  1879,  according  to  official  statements, 
twenty-two  savings  banks  failed  in  New  York, 
the  losses  to  76,834  depositors  aggregating 
$4,475,061. 

With  a  postal  bank  near  at  hand,  accessible 
from  early  morning  till  eight  or  nine  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  with  no  possible  degree  of 
insecurity  of  the  money  deposited,  would  not 
our  industrious  poor  be  greatly  aided  in  their 
efforts  to  save,  and  the  unthrifty  encouraged 
to  do  better  for  themselves  and  their  families 
than  has  been  their  habit  ? 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Our  readers  are  in  the  way  of  getting  a  pretty 
full  and  roundabout  view  of  Chautauqua.  Pas¬ 
tor  Day  of  Honeoye  has  been  “  pointing  with 
pride  ”  to  its  confessedly  many  admirable  fea¬ 
tures;  while  in  the  present  issue  “  W.  W.,”  a 
Western  New  York  neighbor,  virtually  “  views 
with  alarm  ”  the  uncanny  cut  of  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan  and  the  frail  structure  at  the  steamer  land¬ 
ing,  and  offers  some  further  criticisms,  all  in 
the  best  spirit.  Why  not,  as  at  Jaffa,  make  the 
Chautauqua  shore  in  boats  ? — and  could  not 
Superintendent  Vincent  and  his  helpers  intro¬ 
duce  a  few  Arab  boatmen  by  another  year  ?  A 
genuine  Oriental  racket  at  the  “  entering  in  ” 
would  be  a  feature. 

The  General  Assembly  recommended  that 
all  the  special  collections  for  the  debts  of  the 
Boards  be  made  before  the  1st  of  October. 
But  a  single  month  now  remains.  Any  sums  re¬ 
ceived  after  that  date  must,  we  presume,  be  ^in¬ 
cluded  in  the  regular  collections  of  the  Church 
year.  For  two  years  past  our  Foreign  Board 
has  received  from  the  Governor  Morgan  estate, 
each  year  $50,000,  and  it  was  feared  that  the 
legacy  column  this  year  would  be  lessened 
to  a  corresponding  amount.  We  are  glad  to 
learn,  however,  than  an  unlooked  for  residu¬ 
ary  legacy  of  $46,654  has  just  been  paid  into 
the  treasury  by  the  executors  of  the  late  Hon. 
John  B.  Skinner  of  Buffalo,  so  that  this  Board, 
if  its  debt  were  paid  off,  would  now  be  in  about 
the  same  financial  condition  as  a  year  ago. 
There  is  every  encouragement,  therefore,  for 
the  churches  to  act  promptly  and  liberally  in 
its  behalf  and  that  of  the  Home  Board.  Thus 
doing,  the  sky  is  once  more  clear  of  clouds. 


Monday,  Aug.  ‘24th,  Mr.  Robert  Cratty  of 
Prospect,  Marion  county,  Ohio,  entered  his 
102d  year.  On  the  day  previous  he  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  administration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper 
in  the  Prospect  Presbyterian  Church,  his  friend, 
Dr.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  officiating.  Some  account 
of  the  birthday  services  and  of  this  aged  disci¬ 
ple  who  has  been  a  consistent  communicant 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  81  years,  will 
be  found  among  our  Church  news.  This  cen¬ 
tenarian  and  Dr.  Chidlaw  are  supposed  to  be 
the  only  survivors  of  those  who  worshipiied  in 
the  original  hewed  log  chapel  at  Radnor,  Pa., 
in  1829.  _ 

We  observe  with  interest  the  statement  that 
the  Rev.  William  J.  Erdman  of  Jamestown, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  invited  by  persons  interested 
in  Bible  study  and  Gospel  work  in  the  several 
evangelical  churches  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  to 
remove  thither,  and  that  he  will  probably  do 
so  about  the  first  of  October.  Of  Mr.  Erdman’s 
ability  as  a  preacher  and  his  earnestness  of 
spirit,  there  can  be  no  question.  His  removal 
from  Jamestown  will  be  much  regretted. 


The  Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter,  the  able  and  suc¬ 
cessful  pastor  of  the  North  Presbyterian 
Church  of  this  city,  fell,  not  among  thieves, 
but  “Among  the  Salvationists,”  at  one  time 
during  his  vacation.  Elsewhere,  on  the  second 
page,  he  gives  his  impressions.  And  they  are 
abundantly  worth  reading,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 

The  Rev.  E.  D.  Campbell  of  the  United  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  died  in  Monmouth,  Ill.,  Aug. 
15th.  He  was  the  son  of  Rev.  David  Elliott 
Campbell  of  India,  who  with  his  wife  and  two 
children  fell  in  the  terrible  slaughter  of  cap¬ 
tives  in  Cawnpore,  India,  June  15th,  1857.  The 
surviving  son  who  has  just  died,  was  then  at 
Landour,  and  thus  escaped  death. 


The  work  of  raising  a  million  dollars  for  a 
suitable  monument  at  the  grave  of  Gen.  Grant, 
has  fairly  begun,  but  nothing  more.  The  fig¬ 
ures  reached  on  the  last  day  of  Summer  are 
given  at  $69,546.80. 

Dr.  Herrick  Johnson  delivers  the  ojiening 
address  this  week  at  the  Seminary  of  the  North¬ 
west,  Chicago. 


The  anniversary  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartliol- 
omew — Aug.  24th — has  been  marked  after  an  un¬ 
usual  manner  this  year,  and  at  the  most  appropri¬ 
ate  place  in  all  the  country,  namely :  New  Rochelle. 
This  ancient  Huguenot  town  lies  about  ten  miles 
north  from  the  Grand  Central  Depot  by  the  New 
Haven  road,  and  “  thither  the  tribes  went  up”  on 
the  day  named,  and  stepping  off  at  the  spacious 
brand  new  “  Rochelle”  depot,  they  were  met  by  a  | 
committee  of  gentlemen  wearing  handsome  silk 
badges  of  the  French  tri-color,  and  taken  in  charge. 

As  already  intimated,  this  rural  village  is  of  an¬ 
cient  French  origin.  The  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685,  and  troubles  ensuing,  sent  its 
first  settlers  hither.  The  exiles  landed  at  Beauf- 
fet’s,  or  Bonnefoy’s  Point,  on  Davenport’s  Neck, 
Long  Island  Sound,  and  began  a  settlement  in  the 
then  wilderness,  which  they  named  after  the  French 
seaport  of  La  Rochelle,  the  great  Huguenot  strong¬ 
hold  which  resisted  to  the  last  tbe  efforts  of  Louis 
XIII.  and  his  Minister,  Cardinal  Richelieu.  As 
will  be  remembered,  the  Catholic  army  only  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  it  when  it  had  been  reduced  by 
war  and  famine  from  30,000  to  5000  souls.  Quite 
a  number  of  settlements  were  made  from  time  to 
time  by  refugees  from  France,  but  none  of  them, 
it  is  believed,  save  New  Rochelle,  bears  a  distinc¬ 
tively  French  name,  and  only  one  other,  viz : 
Charleston,  S.  C.,  has  preserved  so  many  land¬ 
marks  and  mementoes  of  its  founders.  In  Hudson 
Park,  on  Echo  Bay,  may  be  seen  the  rude  upright 
stone  that  marks  the  grave  of  the  first  Huguenot 
who  died  in  tlie  colony  of  French  refugees.  The 
Old  Guioii  House  on  Huguenot  street,  with  its 
thick  walls  and  quaint  appearance ;  tlie  little  cot¬ 
tage  built  by  Ja  laes  Flandreau  in  1700;  the  old 
but  yet  handsome  house  liuilt  in  1738,  once  the  res¬ 
idence  of  John  Plntard,  Esep,  and  some  half  dozen 
other  Huguenot  dwellings,  preserved  by  dint  of  re- 
peatecl  repairs  without  and  within,  are  yet  shown 
to  strangers. 

Driven  out  from  their  country  and  despoil  ed  of 
their  property  on  account  of  their  religion,  the 
Huguenots  promptly  organized  a  church  in  their 
new  home,  conducting  worship,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  after  the  usage  of  the  Reformed  Protest¬ 
ant  Church  in  France — the  Church  of  their  fathers. 
They  were  essentially  Presbyterian  both  in  doc¬ 
trine  and  polity.  The  Rev.  David  de  Boiirepos, 
D.D.,  who  accompanied  them  in  their  flight,  was 
their  faithful  pastor.  Tliey  built  their  first  church 
edifice  of  wood  in  1692,  and  it  is  known  to  have 
stood  almost  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  Stephen 
Carpenter's  barn,  and  directly  fronting  the  old 
Bo.ston  post  road.  All  went  smoothly  in  the 
church  until  the  resignation  of  Dr.  De  Bonrepos 
and  the  calling,  or  at  least  the  coming,  of  a  new 
pa.sto'r.  This  was  tlie  Rev.  Daniel  Bondet,  who 
came  from  the  Huguenot  settlement  of  New  Ox¬ 
ford,  Mass.,  in  1695.  He  had  received  Episcopal 
ordination  in  London,  and  by-and-iiy  sought  to 
convince  ids  now  charge  tliat  they  wore  too  poor 
to  support  a  minister,  and  lienee  should  favor  his 
application  to  be  taken  into  the  pay  of  the  English 
Established  Church  Society  for  Propagating  the 
Gospel  in  B’Dreign  Parts.  It  is  now  history  that 
on  Monday,  June  13tli,  1709,  a  meeting  was  held  in 
a  frame  Church  of  England  structure,  erected  in 
1697,  at  which  the  Huguenots  were  present,  and 
that  there,  after  service,  the  proposition  was  made 
to  tiie  congregation  that  they  should  conform  to 
tlie  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England — using  the 
Common  Prayer  Book  in  French.  To  this  a  ma¬ 
jority  assented,  but  not  so  all.  A  minority  resist¬ 
ed  the  very  enticing  proposition,  and  adhered  to 
the  simpler  forms  of  worship  of  their  fathers. 
These  retained  possession  of  the  Huguenot  church, 
until  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1723.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  from  this  ancient  division  liave  sprung 
the  two  churches,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Epis¬ 
copal  of  New  Rochelle. 

It  was  therefore  most  fitting  that  the  recently 
formed  Huguenot  Society  of  America,  which  by  its 
Constitution  is  required  to  hold  its  Summer  meet¬ 
ing  on  tiui  24tli  of  August,  in  some  place  outside 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  should  accept  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  its  members  and  other  citizens  who  reside 
at  New  Roclielle,  to  liold  its  meetings  on  that  day 
in  both  the  Episcopal  and  Presiiyterian  churches. 
A  round  one  hundred  and  fifty  inembers  and  ttieir 
friends  came  there  from  a  distance  to  do  lionor  to 
the  occasion,  and  the  services  held  in  both  churches 
were  of  an  exceedingly  interesting  i-haracter.  The 
morning  service  was  at  eleven  o’clock  in  Trinity 
Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Charles  F.  Cano<ly  is 
rector.  The  neat  stone  edifice  was  well  filled. 
Some  six  clergy  of  the  Episcopal  Cliurcli  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  services,  and  in  the  body  of  the  church 
were  moretfian  twice  tliat  number  of  divines  (Bap¬ 
tists,  Mcthoilists,  Episcopalians,  Dutch  Reforme<l, 
and  Presbyterians),  who  joined  heartily  in  the  ser¬ 
vice;  liaving  a  common  heritage  in  the  forced 
exile  of  their  ancestors.  Tlie  music  was  uncom¬ 
monly  tine,  tlie  organ  and  cliurch  clioir  fx’ing  rein- 
forciHl  for  tlic  occasion  liy  a  comet  and  stringeil 
instruments.  .At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  service,  the 
Rev.  Cornelius  Winter  Bolton  (the  reviser  of  his 
brother’s  History  of  the  County  of  Westchester), 
made  an  Address  of  Welcome  to  the  Society,  in 
the  course  of  whicli  lie  recounted  many  incidents  in 
the  .settlement  of  New  Rochelle.  Tliree  memorial 
windows  in  the  chancel  of  the  cliurch,  commemo¬ 
rate  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Daniel  Bondet,  Rev. 
Pierre  Stouppe,  and  Rev.  Michael  Hoiidin,  all  of 
Huguenot  blood.  After  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Daniel  Bondet  in  September,  17’22,  the  entire  care 
of  the  Frericli  Cliurch,  until  the  arrival  in  1724  of 
tlie  Rev.  Pierre  Stouppe,  devolved  upon  the  Rev. 
Joiiii  Bartow,  and  after  the  deatli  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stouppe  in  July,  1760,  he  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Micliacl  Houdin,  (lie  last  of  the  native  French 
niiiiist<*rs.  It  was  during  his  incumbency  that  Trin¬ 
ity  Chiircii  of  New  Rochelle  received  its  first  charter 
from  King  George  the  Third,  under  which  its  corpo¬ 
ration  still  exercises  its  functions.  For  two  genera¬ 
tions  the  Huguenots  preserved  in  its  purity  the 
French  language,  but  after  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Michael  Houdin  in  October,  1766,  the  service  was 
changed  to  English.  The  silver  chalice  an<l  paten 
presented  to  the  church  by  Queen  Anne  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  old  communion  talile  prcschted 
by  Aman  Guion  in  1710,  are  carefully  preserved. 
The  original  bell  presented  by  Sir  Henry  Ashurst 
of  London  to  the  Frencli  Church  Dieu  St.  Esprit, 
built  in  Pine  street.  New  York,  in  1704,  was  given 
to  tliis  church,  and  was  sounded  on  this  historical 
occasion.  Near  the  present  e<littcewa8  the  French 
schoolhousc,  and  in  th«*  rear  of  the  church,  hard 
by  the  railroad  track,  is  the  olil  Huguenot  burying 
ground. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  service,  the  members 
of  the  Society  and  their  friends  from  a  distance  sat 
down  to  a  most  sumptuous  collation,  spread  in  the 
Sunday-school  room  adjoining  the  Presbyterian 
church,  which  had  been  provided  liy  the  ladies  of 
New  Rochelle. 

After  the  feast — for  it  really  aniounte<i  to  that — 
the  party  were  taken  to  Davenport’s  Neck,  and  by 
especial  favor  the  finely  kept  lawns  of  Mr.  Iselin 
and  Mr.  Potter  were  thrown  open  to  the  Society’s 
carriagt?8.  Long  Island  Sound,  with  Sands  Point 
on  Long  Island,  five  miles  across,  and  David’s  Is¬ 
land,  with  the  Unite<i  States  Government  build¬ 
ings,  and  Glen  Island,  a  great  Summer  ri’sort,  with 
tlie  beautiful  residences  on  Davenport’s  Neck,  offer¬ 
ed  a  scene  of  panoramic  beautv.  Meantime  many 
the  party  wore  a  marigold,  the  favorite  flower  of 
Margaret  of  Valois,  as  a  token  to  her  memory. 
The  marigold  always  lifts  its  face  upvrard  to  the 
sun,  and  hence  its  eniblematic  significance.  And 
it  is  of  intere-st  to  rememlier  thattliis  noble  woman, 
sister  of  Francis  I.,  who  witnessed  tioldly  for  the 
truth  in  the  midst  of  a  gay  and  dissolute  court,  had 
for  her  motto  “  I  seek  not  things  here  below.” 
After  the  return  of  the  carriages  from  the  drive. 


the  afternoon  meeting  was  begun  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church,  at  three  o’clock. 

The  President,  the  Hon.  Joiin  Jay,  took  the 
chair,  and  delivered  an  opening  address,  at  once 
pertinent  and  of  much  historic  significance.  Did 
spaceallow,  we  should  here  give  it  in  full.  Mr.  Jay 
took  special  plains  to  show,  among  otlier  tilings, 
that  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  which  shock¬ 
ed  the  wliole  world  outside  of  tlie  Papal  partisans 
of  the  time,  was  deliberately  planned,  and  without 
special  provocation ;  and  moreover,  that  it  was  of¬ 
ficially  approved  and  rejoice<l  over  liy  Pope  Greg¬ 
ory.  He  cited  on  this  point  the  recent  testimony 
of  Lord  Acton,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  acknowledg¬ 
ed  authority  in  that  Church. 

A  pleasing  incident  of  tlie  meeting  was  an  ex¬ 
change  of  cablegrams.  President  Jay  read  them, 
as  follows : 

66  London,  Aug.  24,  1885. 
Henry  Lester,  New’  Rochelle,  N.  Y. : 

In  spirit  we  cross  the  ocean  this  day  to  celebrate 
with  you  the  faith  and  heroism  of  our  common  an¬ 
cestors.  (Signed)  Browning, 

Huguenot  Society  of  London. 

To  which  was  sent  the  following  reply : 
Browning,  French  Hospital,  London : 

The  Huguenot  Society  of  America  has  your  cor¬ 
dial  greeting,  and  thanks  God  that  the  bond  of 
Christian  brotherhood  defies  time  and  place. 

(Signed)  Jay,  President. 

Mr.  Jay  was  followed  by  Charles  M.  du  Puy,  who 
read  an  exhaustive  pmper  on  “St.  Bartholomew’s 
Day,  its  Causes  and  Results.”  Its  great  length 
prevented  the  Rev.  Charles  E.  Lindsley,  D.D.,  from 
reading  his  proposed  paper  on  “  Tiie  Huguenot  Set¬ 
tlement  of  New  Rochelle.”  The  Society  will  print 
it  in  its  Proceedings,  wlieii  its  large  research  and 
exceeding  interest  will  be  apparent  to  all.  Next 
came  the  old  man  eloquent,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Charles  S. 
Vedder,  pastor  of  the  Huguenot  church  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  S.  C.,  who  fired  the  audience  by  his  enthusi¬ 
asm.  The  exercises  were  lirought  to  a  close  with 
the  interesting  pajier  of  tlie  Hon.  Peter  B.  Olney  of 
New  York  city, descriptive  of  the  Huguenot  settle¬ 
ment  at  Oxford,  Mass. 


“  CHAUTAUQUA.” 

With  Friendly  Reflections  upon  its  History  and  its  Work. 

The  word  Chautainiua  is  now  not  only  tlie 
name  of  a  beautiful  inland  lake,  and  of  the 
county  in  which  that  lake  lies,  but  of  an  insti¬ 
tution.  In  that  institution  originated  the 
proper  adjective  Chautanqiian,  as  designating 
a  particular  line  of  study,  literature,  and  edu¬ 
cational  work.  There,  too,  originated  that 
phrase  which  we  hear  so  often  on  the  lips  of 
Dr.  Vincent’s  disciples,  “The  Vhnntanqna  Idea  ” 
—a  phrase,  we  confess,  whose  full  significance 
has  never  firmly  lodged  itself  in  our  under¬ 
standing. 

Chautauqua  is  a  growth;  whether  a  firm, 
symmetrical,  and  thoroughly  healthy  growth, 
may  be  a  (luestiou,  but  vigorous,  rapid,  and 
wonderful  beyond  a  doubt.  Starting  some 
twelve  years  ago,  witii  little  pretension,  as  an 
Annual  Sunday-school  Assembly,  to  be  lield 
for  a  week  or  two  every  season,  it  was  known 
as  “Fair  Point.”  .After  a  few  years  a  rival 
Baptist  institution,  with  drives,  tabernacle, 
and  hotel,  sprang  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake,  and  was  called  “  Point  Chautauqua.” 
Soon  after.  Dr.  Vincent’s  institution  dropped 
the  name  Fair  Point,  and  shrewdly  adopted 
the  name  “Chautauqua,”  whether  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  confraternity,  or  on  the  principle  tnrha 
aeqadur  nowen,  we  need  not  inquire. 

The  Assembly  was  a  success  from  the  very 
start,  so  great  a  success  that  probably  the  fer¬ 
tile  mind  of  its  founder  and  presiding  spirit 
was  as  much  surprised  as  any  one^.  Immedi¬ 
ately  the  inventive  genius  of  that  remarkable 
I  man  seems  to  have  been  tired,  and  one  feature 
after  another  was  added,  until  the  scheme  far 
outgrew  its  original  conception,  and  now  be¬ 
hold  a  vast  institutioYi,  requiring  for  its  main¬ 
tenance  a  very  high  order  of  administrative 
ability.  A  little  town  has  risen  out  of  the 
woods  like  an  exhalation — a  town  albeit  which, 
while  aspiring  to  be  a  university  town,  takes 
on  more  airs  than  Oxford  or  Cambridge  ever 
dreamed  of.  There  it  stands,  with  its  big  Ath¬ 
enaeum  hotel,  its  railway  station  reached  by  a 
spur  from  the  Buffalo  and  Pittsburgh  rails  at 
Mayville,  and  its  dwellings,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  tents  to  elegant  cottages.  It  has, 
too,  its  Amphitheatre,  built  in  a  natural  ravine 
of  the  slope,  and  furnished  witli  a  large  piiie 
organ ;  its  “  Hall  of  Philosophy,”  “Children’s 
Temple,”  “School  of  Languages,”  “Normal 
Hall,”  Journal  Office,  Book  Depository,  Physi¬ 
cian’s  Office,  Police  Office,  General  Office, 
Fountains,  Roman  Walk,  Oriental  House,  Pal¬ 
estine  Park,  and  Electric  Liglits.  One  “  De¬ 
partment  ”  after  another  has  been  formed,  un¬ 
til  now  we  have  the  “  Scientific  Congress,” 
“  Teachers’  Retreat,”  “School  of  Languages,” 
“Foreign  Missionary  Society,”  “Temperance 
League,”  and  rising  in  the  future,  as  your  cor¬ 
respondent  of  Aug.  20th  mentions,  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  House  and  a  Congregational  House. 

To  remember,  as  many  of  us  do,  what  this 
<iuiet  wooded  point  was  a  few  years  ago,  and 
then  to  look  in  some  evening  upon  a  great 
meeting  at  the  amiihltlieatre,  and  hear  the 
pealing  organ,  and  then  walk  down  under  the 
electric  lights  to  the  place  where  the  coloreil 
tire  fountain  is  playing,  or  to  mark  the  stir 
upon  the  lake  and  the  crowd  and  bustle  at  the 
steamer’s  dock,  is  to  feel  one’s  self  tran.sported 
to  fairy  land. 

Apart  from  the  prodigious  enthusiasm  with 
which  multitudes  from  all  jiarts  of  the  country 
are  inspired  by  Chautouqua,  and  tlie  xhnkiixj- 
up  (we  wish  we  could  say  methodical  and  valu¬ 
able  traiidnq)  of  their  intellectual  powers,  we 
supjiose  the  most  valuable  result  secured  thus 
far  by  the  institution  is  that  widely  adoi>ted 
system  of  private  reading  and  study  going  for¬ 
ward  the  year  round  in  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  remote  places,  under  the  direction  of  what 
is  called  the  C.  L.  H.  C.  [Chautauqua  Literary 
and  Scientific  Circle].  There  is  for  this  a  regu¬ 
lar  set  of  text-books,  regular  courses  of  study, 
regular  examinations,  and  degrees  and  “  seals” 
conferred  of  such  complications  and  grada¬ 
tions  of  honors  that,  as  Dr.  Deems  wittily  re¬ 
marked  at  one  of  their  meetings  the  other  day, 
“he  was  willing  to  admit  that  he  could  better 
understand  the  seven  seals  of  the  Revelation 
than  those  of  the  C.  L.  S.  C.”  In  so  far  as  peo¬ 
ple  can  be  induced  to  read  and  study  good  au¬ 
thors,  to  employ  in  that  way  time  which  would 
otherwise  be  spent  in  aimlessness  and  frivolity, 
and  to  throw  aside  what  Schopenhauer  called 
“  those  exuberant  weeds  of  literature  which 
choke  the  true  corn,”  this  great  C.  L.  S.  C.  en¬ 
terprise  is  an  unsiieakably  good  thing.  A  very 
respectable  body  of  writers  has  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  preparing  text-books  on  Chem¬ 
istry,  and  History,  and  Greek  Literature,  and 
we  know  not  what,  which  while  in  many  in¬ 
stances  betraying  marks  of  too  great  haste, 
will  probably  be  improved  by  successive  edi¬ 
tions. 

Chautauqua,  too,  has  afforded,  and  will  af¬ 
ford,  to  thousands  of  people  opportunities  of 
hearing  lectures  and  sermons  by  distinguished 
men,  whom  otherwise  they  would  never  hear. 
And  a  day  or  so  of  the  enthusiasm  which  jier- 
vades  the  place  like  an  air,  may  be  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  those  of  sluggish  temiierament,  or 
who  have  little  attrition  with  other  minds. 
But  let  no  one  delude  himself  with  the  thought 
that  Chautauqua  is  a  place  of  rest  or  recrea¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  place  where  everything— oratory, 
singing,  study,  religion  itself— is  at  high  pres- 
j  sure.  Do  but  examine  the  jirogramme  and 
tbe  calendar  printed  in  The  Evangelist  of 


Aug.  20th,  and  you  will  see  how  any  one  who 
attempts  to  “do”  but  a  moderate  portion  of 
what  is  there  laid  out,  must  be  kept  at  full 
strain. 

With  all  that  people  find  admirable  and  at¬ 
tractive  about  Chautauqua,  it  is  open  at  many 
points  to  severe  criticism ;  and  the  true  friends 
of  Chautauqua  ought  really  to  welcome  such 
criticism.  On  the  other  hand,  the  votaries  and 
the  leaders  of  the  institution  are  notoriously 
touchy,  and  are  apt  to  look  askance  at  press 
correspondents.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  most 
entertaining  and  intelligent  of  Chautauqua’s 
reporters,  noticing  the  paucity  of  newspaper 
correspondents  present  this  year,  well  remark¬ 
ed  in  a  recent  letter  to  The  Buffalo  Morning 
Express:  “The  only  safeguard  Chautauqua 
has  against  itself,  against  its  demoralizing  ten¬ 
dency  to  self-praise  and  constant  laudation  of 
its  works,  be  they  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
seems  to  be  sadly  lacking.”  “  The  wholesome 
and  friendly  criticism  of  which  the  place  stands 
hourly  in  need,  is  wanting.  The  Assembly 
Herald  each  morning  gives  a  glowing,  rose- 
hued  description  of  the  events  of  the  preceding 
day.  Everything  is  beautiful,  grand,  inspir¬ 
ing,  magnificent,  soul-uplifting;  and  there  is 
no  one  to  say  The  Herald  nay.” 

As  matter  of  fact,  however,  there  are  many 
things  that  invite  and  deserve  disparagement. 
In  the  first  place,  the  very  entrance  to  the 
grounds  is  a  disgrace.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  lake  so  poor  as  the  miser¬ 
able  rickety  wharf  at  which  the  steamers 
crowd  and  land  their  passengers.  Narrow,  in¬ 
convenient,  crowded,  unsafe,  with  its  great 
pen  for  imprisoning  the  coming  and  going 
multitude  until  their  passes  can  be  vis^d,  be¬ 
sides  being  rendered  disgusting  by  the  sicken¬ 
ing  stench  from  the  rear  outhouses,  it  is  a  cry¬ 
ing  nuisance. 

And  yet  a  iionderous  debt  of  $4,(K)0  has  just 
been  contracted  for  a  chime  ofhelU,  which  ill 
hung  and  ill  rung,  bang  out  Ortonville  and 
Balerma,  while  crowds  are  jostled  on  the 
wretched  dock,  and  the  Postoffice  and  the 
School  of  Languages  have  nothing  better  than 
a  poor  shed,  and  somewhat  formidable  debts 
are  increasing. 

The  Palestine  Park,  about  which  a  great  ado 
has  been  made,  is  really  a  structure  which  one 
wlio  has  the  remotest  conception  of  what  such 
a  thing  ought  to  be  (or  not  be  at  all),  can  hard¬ 
ly  mention  with  sobriety— a  great  unsightly 
ditch,  which  might  have  been  opened  for  a  gas 
or  water  main,  representing  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  with  one  or  two  duck  ponds  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  a  lieap  of  stones  with  a  pail  of  whitewash 
poured  out  on  the  top  for  Hermon,  and  some 
little  clusters  of  doll-houses  for  Jerusalem, 
Samaria,  and  other  towns.  Everytliing  is  of 
course  ludicrously  out  of  proportion.  A  fine 
large  map  were  infinitely  better. 

As  to  the  work  attempted  at  Chautau<iua, 
after  all  the  boasting  and  enthusiasm  it  has 
elicited,  we  are  deeply  convinced  that  it  is  too 
varied  to  be  kept  well  in  hand,  and  there  is 
too  much  of  it  to  be  practicable.  Instead  of 
encouraging  the  outgrowth  of  any  more  limbs 
from  the  trunk  of  this  already  marvellous, 
many-branching  tree,  we  should  say  it  were 
better  to  xaic  of  here  and  there  a  limb,  and 
then  resolutely  keep  the  thing  in  shape,  to  be¬ 
come  a  Sequoia  ijigantm  if  it  may,  but  not  a 
Firm  Indica,  or  Banyan  tree.  To  specify  but 
one  thing  for  particular  remark,  what  sub¬ 
stantial  good  can  be  hoped  for  from  the  de¬ 
partment  entitled  “Normal  School  of  Langua¬ 
ges,”  in  which  we  are  offered  instruction  in 
Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Oriental  tongues,  Ger- 1 
man,  French,  and  Anglo-Saxon  ?  Oxford  and 
Paris  themselves  do  not  protend  to  go  much 
beyond  this.  But  here,  instead  of  months  and 
years  of  real  study  and  training,  we  have  a 
flashy  course  of  three  or  four  weeks.  The  whole 
thing  strikes  us  as  an  attempt  at  tlie  impossi¬ 
ble.  Even  teachers,  for  whom  we  are  told  this 
school  is  especially  designed,  can  learn  little 
in  it  which  they  could  not  learn  a  great  deal 
better  somewhere  else. 

Rut  tlie  School  of  Languages  is  only  one 
thing.  There  is  a  Scientific  Course,  a  Teach¬ 
ers’  Retreat,  a  School  of  Music,  an  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Department,  and,  we  believe,  a  Cooking 
Scliool !  We  do  not  know  what  is  to  hinder  the 
formation  during  the  next  tliree  or  four  years 
of  a  ChautaiKpia  Gun  Club,  (ilirnbing  Comjia- 
ny,  Siiarring  Society,  Boating  Brothers,  Sew¬ 
ing  Sorosis,  Geological  Guild,  and  a  hundred 
others. 

We  fear  that  all  this  encourages  superficial¬ 
ity,  already  too  much  encouraged  in  our  coun¬ 
try.  That  “Chautauqua  Idea”  once  lodged 
in  the  brain  of  some  people,  appears  to  produce 
a  ferment  in  the  blood  which  lasts  from  the 
close  of  one  Assembly  to  thedieginning  of  an- 
otlier.  And  such  people  are  very  ajit  to  give 
strangers  the  impression  that  Chautauqua  is  a 
big  5a//oo/t— imposing,  showy,  gaseous,  expen¬ 
sive,  exhilarating;  in  charge  of  good  men,  no 
doubt,  though  not  for  that  reason  without  its 
perils;  making  a  great  fuss  about  education, 
but  serving  doubtfully  as  to  any  considerable 
promotion  of  the  same;  attempting  a  great 
deal  more  than  it  can  well  perform,  and  filling 
all  who  ride  in  its  car  witli  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  their  own  wisdom,  virtue,  and  eleva¬ 
tion. 

We  say  these  things  in  a  spirit  of  perfect 
kindness,  and  with  full  appreciation  of  the 
really  noble  work  that  Chautainiua  is  accom- 
Iilishing,  and  is  probably  destined  to  accom¬ 
plish.  Ne  i/aid  nimiif  is  a  motto  which  ought 
long  ago  to  liave  been  lilazoned  upon  every 
tree  upon  the  Point.  We  fear,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  that  the  “Chautauqua  idea,”  if  reducible 
to  any  verbal  formula,  would  prove  to  be  “Nox 
omnia  poHxumiis."  W.  W. 


Many  of  our  churches  are  not  only  closed 
during  the  hot  season,  but  too  constantly  all 
the  year  round.  The  fact  is  admitted,  but  just 
how  to  bring  about  a  change,  provided  any  is 
desirable,  is  not  obvious.  As  will  be  .seen, 
“Clericus”  elsewhere  treats  of  the  matter,  tak¬ 
ing  a  Buffalo  church  for  example,  with  full  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  difficulties. 

Constitutional  Prohibition  and  a  Third  Par¬ 
ty  was  Joseph  Cook’s  special  theme  at  the  re¬ 
cent  National  Temi>erance  Camp-meeting  at 
Ticonderoga,  where  he  has  lived  since  the 
death  of  his  father.  But  the  closing  day  (Aug. 
20)  was  made  esjiecially  lively  by  the  fluent 
and  fiery  addresses  of  Gen.  Riley  of  Rochester 
and  Neal  Dow  of  Portland.  Their  excellent 
physical  condition,  notwith.standing  the  more 
than  ninety  years  of  the  first  named,  and  the 
closely  approximating  age  of  the  other,  gave 
additional  force  to  their  well  put  arguments. 

The  new  year  of  the  German  Theological 
School  of  Newark  ofiens  on  Thursday,  Sept.  17, 
with  an  address  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Seibert.  The 
attention  of  our  American  pastors  has  been 
called  by  our  General  Assembly  to  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  young  Germans  from  their  churches 
and  Sunday-schools  to  our  German  Semina¬ 
ries.  The  entrance  examination  at  Bloomfield 
is  on  Wednesday,  the  16th,  at  3  P.  M. 


Lucien  Wolf  is  engaged  on  a  work  upon  old 
Jewish  families  in  England,  which  will  relate 
at  length  the  histories  and  traditions  of  all  the 
important  Jewish  families  in  the  country,  as 
well  as  of  many  obscure  families  ixissessing  in¬ 
teresting  histories  or  remarkable  genealogies. 


In  the  Episcoiial  diocese  of  Pennsylvania- 
there  are  29,362  communicants.  On  the  same 
territory  there  are  (says  the  Presbyterian)  .37,996 
communicants  in  the  Presbyterian  churches. 
They  are  within  the  bounds  of  the  Philadelphia,. 
Philadelphia  Central,  Philadelphia  North,  and 
Chester  Presbyteries.  This  is  a  good  showing 
all  around,  and  especially  for  Presbyterians. 
It  is  probable  that  neither  Church  can  show  a 
more  numerous  or  well-to-do  constituency  on 
any  similar  area  as  to  extent  anywhere  in  the- 
United  States.  _ 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  which  has  hon¬ 
orably  distinguished  itselt  by  maintaining  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  principal  Continental  resorts  dur¬ 
ing  the  travelling  season,  is  founding  a  perma¬ 
nent  congregation  in  Geneva,  the  city  of  Cal¬ 
vin,'  and  also  of  Knox.  Nothing  could  well  be- 
more  appropriate. 


NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — As  regards  the  Lafayette-avenue 
Church  (Dr.  Cuyler’s),  Dr.  C.  L.  Thompson  of  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  after  supplying  some  weeks,  gave  way  to 
Dr.  A.  E.  Kittredge  of  Chicago,  and  on  Sabbath 
last,  and  for  two  Sundays  to  come.  Dr.  Charles  E. 
Robinson  of  Rochester  will  preach.  They  have 
thus  partaken  “  of  the  best  ”  over  there,  right 
through  the  Summer,  and  during  their  pastor’s 
absence. 

Adams. — The  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  of  Adams,  N.  Y.,  by  the  pastor.  Rev. 
James  S.  Root,  to  which  full  reference  was  made 
last  week,  has  been  pubiislied  by  tlie  Session  in  a 
neat  pamphlet.  Tliis  may  be  had  by  any  one  inter¬ 
ested  in  its  contents  by  inclosing  twenty  cents  to 
D.  A.  Dwight,  Adams,  N.  Y.  The  pages  are  crowd¬ 
ed  witli  interesting  facts  touching  both  the  church 
and  the  individuals  who  composeil  it. 

Elmira. — Rev.  Dr.  Ckiwles,  President  of  Elmira 
College,  is  giving  a  very  interesting  series  of  illus¬ 
trated  lectures  before  tlie  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association,  on  Firat  Things.  His  lecture  on  Mon¬ 
day  evening  last  was  upon  The  Flood,  and  was 
illustrated  by  off-hand  drawings,  in  which  he  great¬ 
ly'  excels. 

Campbell. — To  the  great  regret  of  all  concerned, 
the  Rev.  C.  M.  Livingston  is  obliged,  on  account 
of  continued  ill  health,  to  resign  his  pastoral  work 
at  Campbell.  He  liopes  by  a  residence  in  some 
more  congenial  climate  to  renew  his  vigor. 

Marengo. — This  is  a  neighborhood  situated  a 
few  miles  from  Lyons  and  Clyde,  in  the  town  of 
Junius,  which  has  bet*n  quite  notorious  as  a  seat 
of  outspoken  hostility  to  religiou.s  institutions. 
During  the  past  season  a  very  encouraging  interest 
in  better  things  has  sprung  up  there,  and  taken  the 
form  of  a  Sabbath-school.  This  school  awakens 
mucli  interest  among  tlie  youth,  and  jiromises  per¬ 
manent  spiritual  fruit.  G.  H.  Stone  and  J.  P.  Ruf 
of  Clyde  liave  rendered  valuable  service  in  this 
work,  also  W.  G.  Baker  and  J.  B.  Turner.  Pastors 
Bates  of  Clyde  and  Ostrander  of  Lyons  liave  also 
preaelied  here,  and  their  labors  are  liighly  appre¬ 
ciated,  and  give  promise  of  good. 

Williamson. — L.  C.  Smith,  who  has  supplied 
this  ohureh  several  months,  now  leaves  it  and  goes 
back  to  .Auburn  Seminary,  and  hence  another  va¬ 
cant  pulpit  ill  Lyons  Presbytery.  It  is  a  good 
ehurcli,  and  must  not  be  long  without  a  shepherd. 

SHORT.SVILLE.— Rev.  C.  C.  Thorne,  pastor  of  this 
church,  wlio.se  pulpit  has  been  supplied  many 
months  by  Rev.  E.  G.  Chee.seman  during  his  ab¬ 
sence  with  his  family  in  Florida,  has  roturnetl 
Nortli  for  a  little  season,  and  occupied  his  pulpit 
Aug.  23d.  He  will  visit  various  churches  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  our  weak  churches  in  Florida.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  lioalth  of  his  daughter,  it  is  probable 
that  his  residence  in  Florida  may  lie  prolongoil. 

Bellona. — After  the  death  of  the  beloved  Dr. 
Goldsmith,  Rev.  W.  .A.  Rice  of  Canandaigua,  by 
request,  occupied  the  pulpit  of  this  church  one 
Saliliatli,  and  on  Aug.  30tli  Rev.  E.  G.  Chceseman, 
now  of  Sliortsvillo,  preaelied  there. 

Mendon. — In  the  absence  of  pastor  Kilburn  this 
church,  in  Rochester  Presliytery,  has  been  sup¬ 
plied  three  Sabbaths  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Van  Auken, 
now  residing  in  Phelps,  who  spent  a  portion  of  his 
eai’ly  ministry  with  this  church.  The  large  audi¬ 
ences  wliicli  greeted  him  bore  gratifying  testimony 
to  the  kind  rememlirance  in  which  he  is  still  held. 

Batavia. — In  the  absence  of  Rev.  William  Swan, 
tlie  pastor.  Rev.  A.  D.  Draper  of  Bergen  supplied 
the  pulpit  Aug.  23d,  and  Rev.  A.  P.  Burge.s8,  D.D., 
Aug.  30th.  'This  cliurch  gatliers  a  large  congrega¬ 
tion,  almost  every  sitting  being  occupied ;  and  the 
Sunday-school,  superintended  by  Prof.  Edwards, 
is  one  of  the  most  zestiul  and  spirited  to  be  found. 
Notwith.staiuling  the  recent  enlargement  of  the 
rooms,  all  available  space  is  now  occupied,  and  it 
looks  as  tliough  prospective  growth  in  numbers 
would  require  further  enlargement.  A  line  feature 
of  tliis  school  is  the  large  class  of  young  men  under 
the  instruction  of  the  Hon.  E.  C.  Walker,  who  by 
tlie  way  is  a  possilde  candidate  for  tlie  State  Senate 
from  hisdi.strict.  He  is  doing  a  nolile  work  among 
tliese  young  iiicii.  The  organist  of  tliis  eliurch  is 
a  young  man  totally  idind,  wlio  was  educated  at 
ttio  institution  for  tiie  blind  in  tliis  place.  Though 
dependent  wholly  upon  memory,  ho  plays  with  sur¬ 
prising  accuracy  and  notable  good  taste. 

Burgess. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Arlington. — Six  members  were  recently  added 
to  the  First  Church  of  Arlington,.  N..J.,  of  which 
Rev.  George  Sluter  is  pastor,  and  the  building  has 
been  enlarged  to  meet  tlic  wants  of  agrowing  con¬ 
gregation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Wellshobo. — The  Rev.  Dr.  James  B.  Sliaw  has 
recently  lioen  on  a  visit  to  his  son,  Augustus  C. 
Shaw,  D.D.,  settleil  at  Wcll.sboro.  The  veteran 
Rocliester  pastor  preaelied  to  a  crowded  congre¬ 
gation  in  tliat  beautiful  rural  town  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  a  recent  Sabbath  morning. 

Leisenbing. — The  Presbytery  of  Redstone  belli 
a  special  meeting  at  Dunbar,  Aug.  17th.  The  pas¬ 
toral  relation  between  Rev.  A.  J.  Merries  and  the 
church  of  Leisenring  was  dissolved  at  his  request, 
and  he  was  dismissed  to  the  Presliytery  of  Bloom¬ 
ington,  Ill.,  to  accept  a  call  in  the  bounds. 

Country  Chapels.  — A  correspondent  of  The 
Presbyterian  Banner  writes  to  that  paper:  “Quite 
an  interesting  service  was  held  on  Saturday,  Aug. 
15th,  at  Stoneroad  chapel,  near  the  Franklin  school- 
house,  on  the  liorders  of  Laurel  Hill  and  Little 
Redstone  congregations,  Presbyteiy  of  Redstone. 
Preaching  had  been  kept  up  for  a  number  of  years 
in  the  school-house,  first  by  Rev.  Mr.  Stoneroad, 
for  twenty-eight  years  the  faithful  and  laliorious 
pastor  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  subsequently  iiy  the  pas¬ 
tors  of  Laurel  Hill  and  Little  Redstone.  After  a 
successful  series  of  meetings  held  last  Winter,  an 
effort  was  made  to  build  a  chapel.  This  was  suc¬ 
cessful,  and  a  neat  building,  30x44  feet,  was  erect¬ 
ed,  and  tlie  money  neeiled  to  jiay  tiie  debt  secured, 
and  the  building  dedicateil  to  the  service  of  God  in 
the  presence  of  a  very  large  congregation.  Rev. 
Messrs.  W.  W.  Uicknian,  pastor  of  the  Baptist 
church  of  Flatwooils,  S.  B.  McBride  of  the  U.  P. 
church  of  Laurel  Hill,  W'illlami  Hays  of  the  C.  P. 
church  of  Vanderbilt,  and  J.  P.  Baird,  so  long  as- 
soeiatwl  with  the  Sabbatli-sehool  Association  of 
Fayette  county,  were  present  to  show  their  good¬ 
will  and  help  in  the  work.  Tlie  wniion  was  preach¬ 
ed  by  Bev.  J.  M.  Barnett.  At  the  Sahliath  morn¬ 
ing  service  it  was  decided  to  call  tte*  building 
‘Stoneroad  Chapel,’  in  memory  of  Bev.  Joel  Stone¬ 
road.  This  is  fitting,  and  eijually  appropriate 
would  it  be  to  call  the  other  chapel,  four  miles 
south  of  Laurel  Hill  and  under  its  care,  ‘  Guthrie 
Chapel,’  in  memory  of  a  former  pastor  who  labored 
in  the  same  charge  for  many  j’oars  from  1805. 
Rev.  Mr.  Boyer  has  been  for  tliree  and  a  half  years 
in  charge  of  Laurel  Hill.  During  this  time  about 
forty  have  united  on  profession  of  faith,  and  the 
congregation  has  been  making  progress  in  giving 
and  in  disposition  to  work  in  tlie  Master’s  vine¬ 
yard.  Mr.  Boyer  has  great  reason  to  feel  eiicour- 
ageil  in  his  work.” 

Montrose. — Dr.  Mutchinore  has  a  passing  word 
for  this  goodly  town,  where  that  excellent  preacher 
and  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Benton  is  settloil :  Mon¬ 
trose  is  upon  a  mountain  range  seventeen  hundr*Hl 
feet  aliove  the  sea,  and  Is  a  lieautlful  town,  the 
county-seat  of  Susfjuehanna  county.  Tiie  surround¬ 
ing  country  is  fertile,  and  is  in  a  high  state  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  It  also  alxiunds  in  lakes  full  of  fish.  At 
this  time  black  bass  can  be  eauglit  in  abundance. 
The  atmosphere  is  bracing  and  cool,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  spots  for  mountain  scenery  in  the 
State.  Board  in  private  famili(»  does  not  average 
higher  than  eight  dollars  ;  in  hotels  not  more  than 
ten  dollars  per  week.  The  Prc*sbyterian  Church  is 
strong  here,  and  has  a  fine  iiuilding  and  manse. 
The  Church  was  originally  Congregational,  but  in 
182.3  it  adopted  the  Presiiyterian  Form  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  an  evidence  of  the  financial  honor  and 
ability  of  this  church,  it  is  worth  repeating  that  in 
1818,  the  time  of  one  of  the  worst  financial  crises 
this  country  ever  saw,  they  paid  tlielr  pastor  $600 
salary,  which  was  much  higher  in  proportion  than 
any  salary  in  the  State  now.  Here  was  the  home  of 
Judge  Jessup,  who  was  so  highly  valued  as  a  jurist 
and  a  Christian  elder  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  from  this  place  ids  two  sons  were  trained  in 
that  devotion  to  the  serviee  of  the  Master,  which 
lias  maile  them  so  Illustrious  in  the  Foreign  Mis- 
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Bionary  work.  We  observed  too,  in  the  annals  of 
the  county,  that  other  Foreign  Missionaries  have 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  gone  out  in  this  blessed 
work.  The  original  settlers  were  New  England 
people  of  the  same  heroic  stock  as  those  who  set¬ 
tled  in  the  Valley  of  the  Wyoming.  The  New  En¬ 
gland  origin  is  still  distinctly  traceable  in  enter¬ 
prise  and  tastefulness  about  their  homes,  manner, 
and  speech .  The  pastor  was  absent  at  the  mission¬ 
ary  meeting  at  Niagara  Falls. 

CABBONDAiiE. — The  Eev.  G.  R.  Alden,  now  for 
three  years  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Car- 
bondale,  having  signified  his  desire  to  have  the  re¬ 
lation  dissolved,  owing  to  the  ill  health  of  Mrs. 
Alden,  his  people,  at  a  meeting  held  Aug.  20th, 
voted  to  acquiesce,  and  their  joint  application  will 
be  one  of  the  items  of  business  to  come  before  the 
Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  at  its  ensuing  meeting. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  congregation, 
Messrs.  C.  E.  Lathrop,  Henry  Watts,  John  Scurry, 
and  8.  Bolton  having  been  appointed  a  committee 
thereon,  the  following  among  other  appropriate 
resolutions  were  reported  and  unanimously  adopt¬ 
ed  :  “  That  we  fully  appreciate  the  arduous  labors 
of  our  pastor  and  his  estimable  wife  while  in  our 
midst,  and  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
accompanied  by  the  blessing  of  Providence  in  this 
church,  not  only  spiritually,  but  in  the  present 
strong  and  healthy  condition  of  the  benevoient 
work  and  the  church  finances,  and  we  join  heartily 
in  commending  them  and  their  plans  of  work  to 
the  Christian  people  of  any  community  in  which 
their  future  lot  may  be  cast.”  Elders  S.  E.  Raynor 
and  James  McMillan  were  chosen  to  represent  the 
church  at  the  meeting  of  Presbytery. 

OHIO. 

ConiiEOE  Hill. — The  pastor  of  this  Cincinnati 
church.  Dr.  W.  C.  Dickinson,  has  had  two  months 
for  a  European  trip.  Meantime  the  church  has 
been  overhauled  and  beautified,  and  a  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollar  Hook  &  Hastings  organ  erected. 

Pkospect  (Mabion  county).  —  A  sacramental 
meeting  was  held  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  this  village,  conducted  by 
Rev.  R.  W.  Chidlaw,  general  missionary  of  the 
American  Sunday-school  Union.  Among  the  com¬ 
municants  was  Robert  Cratty,  Esq.,  who  to-day 
(Aug.  24th)  enters  upon  the  second  year  of  the 
second  century  of  his  earthly  existence.  He  has 
been  a  consistent  member  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  for  eighty-one  years,  having  united  in  1804 
at  Mt.  Nebo,  Butler  county.  Pa.,  under  the  minis¬ 
try  of  .Rev.  Reed  Bracken,  of  whom  his  youthful 
parishioner  now  speaks  with  great  veneration.  In 
this  neighborhood,  in  1829,  Mr.  Chidlaw,  then  a 
youth  of  eighteen,  united  with  the  church  of  which 
Mr.  Cratty,  then  a  man  in  middle  life,  was  a  nieni- 
ber,  and  a  special  friend  of  the  young  dis<uple. 
Now  they  are  the  only  known  survivors  of  the 
membership  of  that  period.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  three  Presbyterian  churches  on  the  terri¬ 
tory  occupied  by  the  original  church  of  Radnor, 
which  worshipp^  God  in  the  old  hewed-log  chapel 
known  as  the  “  Dunlap  Meeting-house.  Mr. 
Cratty  is  enjoying  a  green  old  age,  walks  without  a 
cane,  and  enjoys  society.  He  resides  on  the  farm 
which  he  entered  as  Congress  land  in  1819,  ble8se<l 
with  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  a  good  home. 
Though  he  lives  over  a  mile  from  the  house  of 
God,  if  the  weather  is  favorable  he  is  seldom 
absent  from  his  seat  in  the  sanctuary,  an  interest¬ 
ed  and  appreciative  hearer,  delighted  in  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  God  and  in  feliowship  with  his  people.  Ar¬ 
rangements  were  made  to  celebrate  his  birthday  in 
a  beautiful  grove  near  his  residence,  but  rain  pre¬ 
vented  it.  In  the  afternoon  a  large  number  of  rel¬ 
atives  and  friends  met  the  venerable  man  at  his 
pleasant  home.  He  greeted  them  with  great  cor¬ 
diality,  walking  among  them  with  an  elastic  step, 
and  conversing  with  great  freedom,  relating  inter¬ 
esting  incidents  of  pioneer  life  and  experience. 
After  partaking  of  a  handsome  collation,  several 
hymns  were  sung,  prayer  offere<l,  and  addresses 
given  by  the  R^^v.  I.  Payne  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  closing  with  re¬ 
marks  by  Mr.  Cratty,  who  spoke  with  real  anima¬ 
tion  of  the  divine  goodn<*ss,  the  power  of  early  re¬ 
ligious  instruction,  the  precious  Christ  on  whom 
he  trusted,  and  the  bright  prospects  soon  to  be 
realized  in  the  glory  to  be  rev«(aled  in  the  rest 
above.  Radnor. 

Aug.  2Bth,  ISS.**. 

.MICHIGAN. 

Martin.— Church  work  is  carri«Hl  on  here  with 
a  good  degree  of  interest  and  eneoui^ement. 
The  pa8tf)r,  the  Rev.  O.  J.  Roberts,  writes ;  Our 
Sabbath  congregations  are  good,  there  is  not  to  be 
found  a  more  faithful  class  of  Sablwith-school 
teachers,  and  the  contributions  to  the  benevolent 
objects  of  the  Church  are  commendable,  highly  so, 
when  we  think  of  all  the  circumstances.  They 
have  responded  to  the  call  of  the  Boartl  of  Home 
Missions  by  doing  their  share  nobly  in  an  offering 
to  remove  the  debt.  The  offering  amounted  to 
t24,  which  is  a  very  fair  collection  for  a  small  mis¬ 
sion  church.  For  the  year  ending  Aug.  1,  103  ser¬ 
mons  were  preac^hed  and  291  pastoral  calls  made. 
The  women  in  this  church  are  very-  faithful.  They 
give  of  their  means,  are  faithful  in  prayer-me<?ting 
service,  and  do  much  by  way  of  gathering  together 
garments  for  the  poor.  We  lament,  however,  the 
fact  that  the  past  year  none  were  gathennl  into  the 
kingdom.  The  8ee<l  is  sown,  and  we  hope  an<l 
pray  for  an  ingathering. 

Detroit. — The  venerable  Dr.  Sprague  has  just 
returned  from  a  three  months’  visit  East  in  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  and  with  his  old  New  Jersey 
charge  at  Caldwell,  and  at  Poultney,  Vt.  For  a 
month  he  preached  at  Hebron,  N.  Y.,  where  sixty- 
two  years  ago  he  began  his  ministry.  And  yet  in 
his  eighty-fifth  year  he  is  ready  for  work. 

Homer.— A  committee  having  secured  pletlges 
nearly  sufficient  to  make  the  contemplated  repairs 
on  the  Presbyterian  church  edifice,  the  work  will 
be  begun  at  once.  The  amount  to  be  expended  is 
$4500. 

South  Saoinaw. — The  handsome  new  PresbyU*- 
rian  church  at  South  Saginaw  is  being  rapidly  com¬ 
pleted. 

Niles. — This  church,  over  which  the  late  Dr. 
Eddy  was  so  long  settled,  recently  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  listening  to  the  Rev.  F.  G.  Conant.  The 
Detroit  Post  says  “Mr.  Conant  graduated  from 
the  Niles  High  School  seven  years  ago.”  As  is 
known,  Mr.  Conant  will  soon  take  up  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  in  Persia,  where  his  father  has  so  long 
labored. 

MICHIGAN— WISCONSIN. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lake  Superior,  at  a  called 
meeting  in  Escanaba,  Mich.,  Aug.  17,18,  transacted 
the  following  items  of  business,  which  we  find  in 
The  Interior;  “Rev.  Messrs.  C.  N.  Coulter,  A.  F. 
Ashley,  and  A.  W.  Bill  were  dismissed  to  unite 
with  the  Michigan  M.  E.  Conference,  the  Presbyte¬ 
ry  of  Nebraska  Oty,  and  the  Presbytery  of  Madi¬ 
son,  respectively.  Mr.  C.  H.  Tyndall  was  receive<l 
under  the  care  of  Presbytery  as  a  licentiate  from 
the  Presbjdery  of  Albany,  and  oniained  and  install¬ 
ed  over  the  Presbyterian  church  at  Escanaba.  Rev. 
C.  L.  Richards  was  received  by  letter  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Chippewa,  and  arrangements  made  for 
his  installation  over  the  church  of  Negaunee.  The 
installation  of  Mr.  Tyndall  was  a  delightful  occa¬ 
sion.  After  a  year  of  watching,  praying,  and  wait¬ 
ing  the  Lord  has  sent  the  faithful  Presbyterian  peo¬ 
ple  of  Escanaba  a  pastor  who  has  within  a  brief  pe¬ 
riod  won  a  deep  hold  upon  their  affections,  and 
whom  he  has  already  blessed  with  a  considerable 
ingathering.  Rev.  John  H.  Kerr  of  Oconto,  Wis., 
presided.  Rev.  C.  L.  Richanls  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon,  Rev.  J.  B.  Bonar  of  Marquette,  Mich.,  gave 
the  charge  to  the  pastor,  and  Rev.  H.  P.  Cory  of 
Florence,  Wis.,  charged  the  people.  The  interest¬ 
ing  feature  was  the  participation  in  the  exercises  of 
a  Japanese  convert.  This  was  the  Rev.  Naoma  Ta- 
mura,  for  three  years  a  pastor  in  Ja(>an.  He  has 
just  finished  a  three  years’  theological  course  in 
Auburn  Seminary  as  the  classmate  of  Mr.  Tyndall, 
whose  guest  he  was.  He  expects  to  spend  a  year 
under  Dr.  McCosh  before  returning  to  his  chosen 
work  in  his  native  land.  Mr.  Tamura  conducted 
the  preliminary  parts  of  the  service.  It  was  a  sug¬ 
gestive  sight  to  see  this  representative  from  Japan 
assisting  to  settle  an  American  minister.”  h.p.c. 

INDIANA. 

Livonia.— This  church  was  organized  in 
and  has,  it  is  said,  given  more  young  men  to  the 
ministry  than  any  other  church  in  the  State.  Rev. 
W.  W.  Martin,  who  gave  three  sons  and  four  sons- 
in-law  to  the  ministry,  was  its  jiastor  for  many 
years,  and  made  a  lasUng  impress  on  the  entire 
community.  He  was  succe^ed  by  Rev.  S.  E.  Barr, 
who  served  them  as  pastor  for  more  than  a  dozen 
years.  Then  followed  Revs.  Aughey,  McRay,  Mc¬ 
Kinney,  and  McRea,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  oth¬ 
ers.  The  Rev.  L.  L.  Lorimer  took  charge  of  the 
church  in  the  Spring  of  1883,  and  has  8upplie«l 
them  one-half  of  the  time  since,  and  his  labors 
have  been  atten<ie<l  with  8uc<*ess.  For  several 
vears  the  members  of  the  church  living  west  of 
Livonia  have  expressed  a  desire  for  a  church  edi¬ 
fice,  and  now  they  have  it.  A  neat  church  costing 
over  $1300,  and  free  of  debt,  was  dedicated  .4ug. 
16th.  Pastor  Lorimer  was  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  R. 
Howanlof  the  Baptist  Church  of  Livonia,  and  Rev. 
Mr.  Reed  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Mitchell. 
The  new  church  is  locat*id  at  Bromer  Postoffice, 
Orange  county,  one  of  the  fine  farming  regions  in 
the  State. 

Lexinoton  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Carroll 
county,  Ind.,  <‘eleL'rat*Hl  the  fiftieth  anniversaiy  of 
its  existence  Aug.  1.  Revs.  W.  P.  Koutz  and  J.  A. 
Campbell,  former  pastors,  also  Rev.  J.  M.  Bishop 
and  Dr.  William  H.  Simpson,  particiitated  in  the 
exercises.  A  writer  in  the  Herald  and  Presbyter 
gives  this  further  account  of  it ;  Letters  wore  read 
from  Rev.  Messrs.  McCluskey,  Hawks,  and  Thom¬ 


as,  former  pastors;  also  one  from  Mrs.  Stryker, 
widow  of  a  former  pastor.  A  detailed  history  of 
the  church  was  prepared,  and  read  by  Mrs.  Dr. 
Young.  The  church  was  organized  Aug.  1,  1835, 
by  Rev.  L.  G.  Bell,  with  nine  members,  only  one 
of  whom  is  now  living.  Nearly  five  hundred  have 
been  received  into  membership  in  the  church.  The 
present  membership  is  about  150.  Reminiscences 
were  given  by  ministers  and  the  older  members  of 
the  church.  We  all  felt  that  it  was  a  profitable 
meeting.  Twenty-four  have  been  add^  to  the 
membership  of  this  church  within  the  last  year, 
and  the  outlook  seems  encouraging.  We  have  one 
organization,  with  two  church  buildings,  four  miles 
apart.  The  south  congregation  is  erecting  a  new, 
substantial  brick  house,  which  is  to  be  ready  for 
dedication  by  January.  This  church  occupies  a 
territory  of  ten  miles  in  length  and  four  miles  in 
width  in  one  of  the  most  fertfle  spots  in  Indiana. 

MINNESOTA. 

Worthington. — The  Rev.  W.  H.  Hartzell  has 
declined  the  call  extended  to  him  by  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  in  St.  Peter,  and  after  supplying  them 
for  six  months,  has  accepted  the  call  of  the  West¬ 
minster  Church  of  Worthington,  Minn.  Corre¬ 
spondents  will  please  address  accordingly. 

MISSOURI. 

Lincoln. — The  Rev.  E.  B.  Sherwood  recently 
held  week-day  services  (visiting  meantime  from 
house  to  house),  and  on  the  following  Sabbath 
preached  and  administereil  the  Lord’s  Supper  at 
this  place.  Several  were  admitted  to  the  church 
on  profession  of  their  faith,  and  the  whole  congre¬ 
gation  much  benefited. 

Rev.  John  Leighton,  D.D.,  one  of  the  oldest 
ministers  in  Missouri,  a  member  of  the  Presbytery 
of  St.  Louis,  died  in  that  city  at  the  residence  of 
his  son-in-law,  Hon.  George  H.  Shields,  Aug.  16th. 
He  was  descended  on  his  father’s  side  from  Scotch 
Episcopalians,  but  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland, 
May  4th,  1814.  His  education  was  begun  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Gayley.  But  in 
1836  the  family  removed  to  Missouri,  where  he 
completed  his  course  under  the  celebrat^  Dr.  Ezra 
Stiles  Ely.  He  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Palmyra;  succeeded  Rev.  Dr.  CJochran  as  Stated 
Supply  of  the  Church  of  Palmyra  in  1842 ;  married 
Miss  Sarah  B.  Richardson  of  Lexington  Ky.,  in 
1844 ;  called  to  the  Church  of  Hannibal  in  1859  and 
resigned  in  1873 ;  since  that  time  has  preached  to 
different  churches  as  his  health  permitted.  He  was 
an  instructive  preacher  and  a  faithful  pastor,  and 
did  a  large  amount  of  missionary  work .  His  health 
had  been  failing  for  some  time.  He  leaves  a  wile 
and  two  liaughters. 

KANSAS. 

Fort  Harkeui. — This  place  was  formerly  a  mili¬ 
tary  post,  but  it  has  been  long  forsaken  of  soldiers 
and  the  property  (iisposed  to  peaceful  uses.  On 
Aug.  9th  a  neat  church  was  dedicated  there ;  situ¬ 
ated  on  a  high  point,  it  may  be  seen  for  miles  in 
all  directions.  It  has  been  fully  paid  for  by  the 
aid  of  the  Church  Erei^tion  Boanl.  The  deilicato- 
ry  services  were  condmited  by  Rev.  D.  R.  Hind¬ 
man  of  Wil.son,  who  has  pastoral  charge  of  the 
church,  and  others. 

Topeka. — The  Rev.  P.  S.  Cleland  has  Is.'en  (con¬ 
fined  to  the  hous(‘  for  ten  weeks,  four  weeks  of  the 
time  dangerously  ill,  with  a  painful  and  stubborn 
disease,  having  its  seat  in  the  nerves  of  the  brain. 
He  is  slowly  nicovering. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

A  Choir  Mastep. — Revs.  F.  E.  Snow  and  George 
A.  Bowman  officiaUnl  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  William 
Wood  of  East  Windsor,  (^t.,  Aug.  11.  The  inter¬ 
ment  was  in  the  old  Theological  Seminary  burial 
grounds.  Dr.  Wood  led  the  (choir  of  the  Congn*- 
gational  church  for  thirty-eight  years  without  any 
failure.  The  Religious  Herald  .says  that  he  left 
lying  in  boxes  several  hundred  specimens  of  birds 
which  he  had  gathered  through  missionaries' hands 
from  all  over  the  world.  He  was  a  skilful  taxider¬ 
mist. 

A  Defence  of  Anger.— The  Rev.  F.  E.  (3ark  of 
South  Boston  has  lately  preached  on  the  duty  of 
getting  angry,  and  the  Golden  Rule  has  prinbcd  it. 
The  text  was  of  course  “Be  ye  angry  and  sin  not.” 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  has  a  just  organized  South¬ 
ern  Presbyterian  church.  It  begins  with  forty-one 
members  and  three  ruling  elders.  A  lot  and  a 
building  must  now  be  provided.  It  may  be  that 
the  pla(*e  is  increasing  in  a  way  to  warrant  this  en¬ 
terprise — otherwise  it  is  a  pity  that  the  forty-one 
did  not  make  (jommon  causcc  with  so  admirable  a 
preacher  and  pastor  as  the  Rev.  Douglas  Putnam 
of  Calvary  Church. 

EPISCOPAL. 

New  York — ('hurch  of  the  Holi/  Crosx. — For  sev¬ 
eral  y(cars  (says  The  Evening  Post)  the  clergy  of 
the  Holy  Cross,  who  have  been  doing  an  important 
missionary  work  among  the  poor  p(cople  of  the  East 
Side  tenenncnts,  both  German  and  English-speak¬ 
ing,  have  held  ncgular  Church  services  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Tomkins  Square,  using  such  rooms  as 
could  be  obtaimnl.  The  St.  John  the  Baptist  Foun¬ 
dation,  a  corporation  of  this  city,  of  whhch  Mr. 
Francis  H.  Weeks  is  treasurer,  began  last  May  the 
erection  of  a  new  church  on  the  w(}st  side  of  Ave¬ 
nue  C,  betw(M*n  Third  and  Fourth  str(?ets,  to  be 
us(m1  for  these  services.  The  Iniilding  is  now  near¬ 
ly  finished,  and  it  will  be  conseerat(((i  Sept.  14th. 
Mr.  Henry  Vaughn  of  Boston  is  the  architect. 
The  lot  nu'asures  fifty-three  feet  front  on  the  street 
by  ninety  fiiet  in  depth,  and  is  almost  entirely  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  building.  Owing  to  the  natun;  of  the 
ground,  piles  had  to  be  driven  for  the  foundations 
to  rest  upon,  and  there  is  no  mon*  liaseinent  than  is 
sufficient  to  accommodate  the  coal  vaults  and  heat¬ 
ing  apparatus.  The  style  of  the  building  is  Eng¬ 
lish-gothic,  the  materials  of  the  front  being  brick 
and  light  sandstone,  and  the  interior  Ixung  sand- 
finished.  It  will  .s(!at  six  hundred  persons,  and 
will  cost,  exclusive  of  the  ground,  bi^tween  $;15,0(K) 
and  $40,000.  With  the  ex(;eption  of  about  $10,000 
subscribed  by  outsiders,  this  money  has  lieen  given 
by  members  of  tlie  Foundation.  It  is  expected 
that  the  chun^h  will  be  incorporat(!(l  under  the  Free 
Church  act,  and  will  then  be  deedini  over  by  tlie 
Foundation  to  the  church  corporation.  The  name 
of  the  church  will  jirobably  be  the  Churcli  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  Father  Huntington,  the  superior  of 
the  order  of  that  name,  will  take  charge  of  the 
work.  As  the  parishioners  are  all  poor  pimple,  the 
church  cannot  be  self-supporting,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  public  willimntribute  at  least  a  part  of  the 
$6,0(K)  a  year  neixled  to  carry  on  the  work.  The 
members  of  the  St.  John  the  Bapti.st  Foundation 
having  given  the  chun^h,  wish  to  begin  othiu'  labors 
in  the  same  field,  and  cannot  assume  the  perma¬ 
nent  support  of  the  enterprise. 

Florida. — The  journal  of  the  forty-second  an¬ 
nual  CouiKul  of  the  Proti'stant  Episcopal  Diocese 
of  Florida  supplies  the  following  .statistics ;  Bap¬ 
tisms — .4dults,  29;  infants,  255;  total,  ’281.  Con¬ 
firmations — In  Florida,  88;  in  Cuba,  325;  total, 
413.  Communicants,  present  number,  2173;  Sun¬ 
day-school  teachei-s,  224;  scholars,  ia56;  parish 
school,  175;  total  contributions,  $33,083.22. 

BAPTIST. 

The  Rev.  R.  M.  Reamy  lately  baptized  Mr. 
Lawrence  B.  White,  heretofore  a  landidate  for  the 
Episcopalian  ministry  at  Westmoreland,  Va. 

A  Five  P.  M.  Service. — The  Epiphany  Baptist 
Church  (Dr.  Elder’s)  has  sustaim'd  since  the  Spring 
a  five  o’clock  service  on  Sunday  to  gather  in  the 
people  going  to  and  coming  from  Central  Park.  It 
has  been  very  succi^sful.  The  church  is  not  far 
from  the  72d  street  entrance,  on  the  west  side. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

K  Call  to  Prayer. — The  last  United  Presby¬ 
terian  G(*neral  Assembly  appointed  the  fiist  Wed¬ 
nesday  in  September  to  be  observed  as  a  “day  of 
spimial  prayer,  in  which  we  will  agree  together  in 
fervent  supplication  with  thanksgiving  and  con¬ 
fession  of  sins  to  the  Lord  our  God,  beseeching 
Him  to  ‘  be  merciful  to  us  and  shine  on  us  with  His 
face,’  that  in  the  way  of  enabling  us  to  take  hold 
of  His  covenant  of  grace  and  renewing  our  engage¬ 
ments  to  Him  and  to  others,  we  may  receive  a  fresh 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  removal  of 
hindrances  and  difficulties,  the  restoration  of  mutu¬ 
al  (‘onfidence  and  the  revival  of  all  grace  in  us, 
‘that  so  His  way  may  be  known  in  the  earth,  ami 
His  saving  health  among  all  nations.’  ” 

EMULSION  OF  COD  LIVER  OIL 
WITH  QUININE  AND  PEPSIN, 

Prf'pared  by  CASWELL,  MaSSEA  &  CO.  (New  York),  is  most 
strengthening;  and  eaally  taken.  Prescribed  by  leading 
physicians.  Label  regisierad. 
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NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ;  Poems,  together  with 
Brother  Jacob  and  the  Lifted  Veil.  By  George  Eliot.  Libra¬ 
ry  edition. - Caty  Ballads.  By  Will  Carletc.n,  author  of 

“  Farm  Ballads,"  &c. - Harper’s  Franklin  Square  Library : 

A  (Coquette’s  Conquest.  A  novel.  By  Basil.  Lewis  Arundel ; 
or,  the  Railroad  of  Life.  By  Frank  E.  Smedley,  author  of 
“  Frank  Farlelgh.”  The  Waters  of  Hercules.  A  novel.  By 

E.  D.  Gerard. - Harper’s  Handy  Series.  Issued  weekly. 

Cut  by  the  County.  A  novel.  By  M.  E.  Braddon.  Souvenirs 
of  some  Continents.  By  Archibald  Forbes,  LL.D. 

D.  Appleton  &  <3o..  New  York :  Glenaverll ;  or,  the  Meta¬ 
morphoses.  By  the  Earl  of  Lytton  (Owen  Meredith). - 

School  Edition  of  Hodgson’s  “  Errors  in  the  use  of  Eng¬ 
lish,"  a  Class-book  for  use  In  Schools.  Complied  and  edited 
by  J.  Douglas  Christie,  B.A. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls,  New  York ;  Howard,  the  Christian 
Hero.  By  Laura  C.  Holloway. 

A.  S.  Barnes,  New  York  :  The  Child’s  Health  Primer  for 
Primary  Classes,  with  special  reference  to  the  effects  of 
al(x>hollc  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the  hu¬ 
man  system.  Indorsed  by  the  Scientific  Department  of  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  United  States. 

E.  P.  Dutton  k  Co.,  New  York :  Eulogy  on  General  Grant, 
delivered  In  Westminster  Abbey,  London,  by  Canon  Farrar. 

Thos.  Y.  Crowell.  New  York :  Lives  of  poor  boys  who  be¬ 
ldame  famous.  By  Sarah  K.  Bolton. - Some  Noted  Princes, 

Authors,  and  Statesmen  of  our  Time.  Edited  by  James 
Parton. 

Sidney  S.  Rider,  Provldent^e,  R.  I. :  Features  of  Society  In 
Old  and  In  New  England.  By  Henry  Mann,  author  of 
“Ancient  and  Mediieval  Republics. 

National  Temperan(;e  Society :  F(K>t- Prints  of  Temperance 
Pioneers.  Compiled  by  J.  N.  Stearns. 

Phillips  k  Hunt,  New  York  :  Up-the-Iadder  Club;  or,  the 
Knights  of  the  White  Shield.  By  Iklward  A.  Rand. 

Tlcknor  k  Co.,  Boston :  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham.  By  W. 
D.  Howells. 

D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  Boston;  How  we  are  Governed.  By 

Anna  Laurens  Dawes. - Words  of  our  Hero,  Ulysses  S. 

Grant.  Edited  by  Jeremiah  Chaplin,  with  personal  rem- 

Inlscem^es  by  Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont. - Pine  Cones. 

By  Willis  Boyd  Allen. 

Christ  In  the  Gospels :  or,  the  Life  of  our  Lord  In  the 
words  of  the  Evangelists.  American  Revision,  A.  D.  1881. 
With  Self-interpreting  Scripture,  Maps  of  Jesus’  Travels, 
and  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names.  By  Jas.  P.  Cadman, 
A.M.  With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  P.  S.  Henson,  D.D. 
Se(x>nd  edition.  Chiimgo.  American  Publication  Society  of 
Hebrew.  Prl(»,  cloth,  $1.50;  gilt  edges,  $2. 

Fords,  Howard  k  Hulbert,  New  York :  .American  Version. 
The  Book  of  Psalms  translated  out  of  the  Hebrew,  with  the 
readings  and  renderings  preferred  by  the  Amerl(»n  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Revisers  Incorporated  Into  the  text.  Edited  by 
Rev.  John  J.  Lansing,  D.D. 

Magazines  for  September:  Harper’s  Magazine.  North 
American  Review.  Methodist  Review.  Cassell’s  Family 
Magazine.  Popular  Science  Monthly.  Outing,  an  Illus¬ 
trated  Monthly  Magazine  of  Recreation.  The  American 
Agriculturist  8L  Nicholas. 


Tlie  Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  meet  at  Rich¬ 
land  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  74  P.  M. 

J.  A.  RANNEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Cambridge,  Pa., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  74  P.  M.  Topic  of  discussion,  “  The 
duty  of  Christians  in  view  of  the  increased  violation  of  the 
law  of  the  Sabbath.  ’  ’  Notify  the  Rev.  William  Grassle  of 
your  Intention  to  be  present. 

S.  J.  M.  EATON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  hold  Its 
next  stated  Fall  meeting  In  the  First  Presbyterian  church 
of  Canton,  Dakota,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7)  P.  M.  Very 
important  business  demands  a  full  attendance. 

H.  P.  CARSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  at  Ontario,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7  P.  M. 

H.  M.  CLARE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  at 
Owego,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15,  at  7)  P.  M.  .4  Temper¬ 
ance  Institute  under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  a  Ladles’ 
Foreign  Missionary  Meeting,  to  be  addressed  by  Mrs,  Baln- 
bridge,  are  to  be  held  on  the  16th  and  17th.  The  railroads 
will  grant  the  usual  reduction  In  fare  to  delegates. 

ISAAC  G.  OGDEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Summit,  on 
Monday,  Sept.  14th,  at  7j  P.  M. 

H.  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Indianapolis  will  meet  In 
Greencastle,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th,  at  74  P.  M. 

J.  R.  MITCHELL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Crawfordaviile  will  meet  at 
Hopewell  Church,  Boone  (sounty,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
22d,  at  7)  P.  M.  JNO.  M.  BISHOP,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  will  hold  Its  Fall 
meeting  at  Omro,  Wis.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  74  P.  M. 

HENRY  L.  BROWN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the 
Moffht  street  Presbyterian  church,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at7J  P.  M.  By  the  action  of  Presbytery 
three  (;ent8  per  capita  Is  the  tax  to  be  paid  at  this  meeting. 
The  Third-street  cars  will  carry  (xxumlssioners  directly 
to  the  church,  where  the  Committee  on  Entertainment  will 
assign  them  places.  The  ladles  Missionary  Society  will 
meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monroe  will  meet  In  Petersburgh, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

W.  S.  ’FAYLOR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  meet  In  Laurens,  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  7J  P.  M.  H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  In  Cass  City, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

E.  P.  CLARK,  Staled  Clerk. 


Httfiifntfiis  NotlrtSs 


PllICES  REDUCED! 

SPIRITUAL  SONGS 

FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

By  the  Rev.  CHAS.  8.  ROBINSOA,  D.D.,  LL.O. 

Send  postal  card  for  specimen  pages  and  testi¬ 
monials.  You  can  get  100  copies  of  this  book  for 
$17 — part  with  tunes,  and  part  without. 

"We  know  of  no  other  book  so  excellent." — Interior. 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BUFFALO 

L.ITHIA  WATER. 

SPECIFIC  FOR  BRIGHT’S  DISEASE  OF  THE  KIDNEYS, 
THE  GOUTY  DIATHESIS,  ACID  DYSPEPSIA, 
MALARIAL  POISONING,  BTC. 

THE  ONLY  KNOWN  SOLVENT  OF  STONE  IN  THE 
BLADDER.  A  POWERFUL  NERVOUS  TONIC 
AND  EXHILARANT. 

Water,  In  cases  of  one  dozen  half-gallon  bottles,  $5  per  case 
at  the  Springs. 

Testimonials  sent  to  any  address. 

THOMAS  F.  GOODE,  Proprietor, 

BUFFALO  LITHIA  NPRIMCiS,  VlRAilMIA. 

ttTTlfT  AT'TrfcTWW  T®  subscribers.  Circulars  free. 
-4  U  2$.  A  Xvrli  O  Home  Study  —  60  Professors 
Corr.  University,  88  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

TO  KENT,  for  the  coming  year,  a  Scholarship  lu  Elmira 
Female  College.  Apply  to  D.  E.  Saokett,  Cranford,  N.  J. 


■?Cotfcts, 


Scott— MacDocoall — At  the  Presbyterian  parsonage 
in  Polo,  III.,  on  August  19, 188;’j,  by  Rev.  A.  MacDougall, 
Mr.  J.  P.  ^OTT  of  Rock  Falls,  aud  Miss  Anna  C.  Mac- 
Docoaix,  (laughter  of  the  officiating  clergyman. 

Savile— Steebs— In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  C!oop- 
erstown,  N.  Y.,  on  Thursday,  August  ‘20th,  1885,  by  Rev. 
P.  M.  Palmer,  D.D.,  of  New  Orleans,  Lji.,  assisted  by 
Rev.  J.  O.  Denniston  of  Ooperstown,  Mr.  Fbedebick 
Abthub  Savile,  formerly  of  Nottingham,  England,  to 
Miss  Maby  Clarke,  only  child  of  Schuyler  Bliss  and 
K.ite  Clarke  Steers.  Re(!eption  at  Lakelands. 


Oratlift. 


Hall— In  Auburn,  N.  Y.,on  Monday,  .\ug.  17th.  1885, 
Mrs.  Fanny  Hall,  widow  of  the  late  Rev,  Prof.  Edwin 
Hall,  D.D.,  aged  82  years. 

Umbeuoeb— Suddenly,  at  0<?ean  Grove,  N.  J.,  on  Aug. 
’22, 1885,  Gebtbude  Schaeffer,  daughter  of  Rev.  James 
B.  and  Ella  Q.  Umberger,  aged  1  year. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DKFARTME.NT 


PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath-schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones ;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pcmtors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Oontrlbutlons  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  for  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indi¬ 
viduals,  Sabbath-8ch(x>l8,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  PoWEL,  Treasurer  of  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  of  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addressed  to 

Rev.  WILLIAM  E.  BCHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary. 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

’IHE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MlNISTEltS. 

OfflcM?,  1384  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Contributions  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  ago  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  doc(}a8ed 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Perman(?nt  Fund,  and  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  AmlK»y.  Cheeks  should  be  made  payable  to  tlie  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 

UNION  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY, 

1200  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

The  next  Term  will  begin  Wednesday,  Sept.  16th,  1885. 

Enteringstudenta  will  meet  the  Faculty  In  the  President’s 
rrH>m  at  10  A.  M. 

Rooms  will  be  drawn  at  2  P.  M. 

The  opening  address  will  Iw  delivered  by  Rev.  Roswell 

D.  Hitchcock,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  in  Adams  Chaiiel,  Thursday, 

Sept,  nth,  at3  P.  M.  E.  M.  KINGSLEY,  Recorder. 

New  York,  July  27th,  18^5. 

AUBURN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Term  opens  Sept.  2d,  1885.  For  Catalogue,  address 
WILLIS  J.  BEECHER,  Clerk  of  Faculty,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges  and 
Academies  will  hold  a  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th.  All 
ai>pli(;attons  sliould  be  made  ui>on  the  Board’s  blanks, 
which  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary,  1;I7  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cienesee  will  bold  Its  next  stated 
meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Byron.  N.  Y.,  on 
Monday,  Sej(t.  2Sth,  at  7  P.  M. 

J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at 
Blunt,  on  Tuesday.  OcL  (ith,  at  7)  P.  M. 

JNO.  B.  POMEROY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Troy  will  meet  at  I,ake  George, 
ou  Monday,  8ei)L  21at,  at  7‘  P.  M.  Sessional  records  should 
be  presented.  WM.  IRVIN,  Slated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  meet 
at  Chester, on  Tuesday,  Se))!.  1.5Ui,  at  11  A.  M. 

B.  C.  MEGIE,  StaU'd  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mahoning  will  meet  at  North 
Jackson,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  .Seid.  ir>th,  at  7'  P.  M.  The 
brethren  are  Invited  to  be  firesent  at  the  Sabbath-school 
Institute  during  the  day.  E.  D.  VANCE.  Staled  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Oskaloosa, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  Seiit.  28th,  at  7  j  P.  M. 

WM.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  hold  Its  semi-annual 
meeting  In  the  church  of  Oneida,  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  2l8t,  at 
7  P.  M.  E.  VAN  DEK  HAIfP,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wellsborough  will  hold  Us  uext 
regular  meeting  In  Farmington,  on  ’Tuesday,  Seid.  8th,  at 
2  P.M.  A.  C.  SHAW,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Fort  Wayne  will  meet  at  Albion, 
Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  SeiiL  8th,  at  3  P.  M. 

W.  F.  MATTHEWS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet 
In  C^arbonilale,  111.,  on  Tuesday,  Seja.  ‘iitth,  at  74  P.  M. 

B.  C.  SWAN,  State<t  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  In  White  Haven, 
Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15Ui,at  7J  P.  M.  Sessional  narratives 
should  be  forwarded  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Tyack,  Del.  Water 
Gap,  Pa.,  the  chairman  of  the  tkimmlttee  on  the  Narrative, 
at  least  ten  days  before  the  meeting  of  Presbytery.  A  Sab¬ 
bath-school  Institute,  pre8id(Nl  over  by  Rev.  Dr.  Worden, 
begins  on  Monday  evening.  Sept.  14th. 

.4.  M.  WOODS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Albany  will  meet  in  West  Milton, 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  1.5th,  at  11  A.  M. 

I.  N.  CROCKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  Honeoye 
Falls,  on  Monday,  Sept.  21st,  at  7  P.  M. 

LEVI  PAR.SONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Susquehanna,  Pa.,  on  Monday,  Sej)t.  2l8t, 
at7JP.  M.  Arrangements  for  reduced  rat(?8  on  railroads 
as  follows  :  members  paying  full  fare  in  going,  may  return 
for  one-third  1<k»I  rates  on  the  Erie,  Delawart'  a  Hudson 
(and  the  same  Is  expected  on  the  D.  L.  k  W.)  by  presenting 
eertlflcate  from  the  Staled  Clerk.  The  Lehigh  Valley  will 
make  a  rate  at  two  (;ent8  per  mile.  Members  expecting  to 
attend,  will  pl((ase  Inform  the  pash-r  (P.  H.  Brrmks)  ten  days 
before  the  meeting.  P.  H.  BROOKS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Coluiubns  will  meet  at  Grove- 
port,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th,  at  7J  P.  M. 

WM.  E.  MOORE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Middletown, 
Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2'2d.  at  7J  P.  M. 

W.  W.  COLMEBY,  suited  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  hold  Its  stated  Fall 
meeting  at  Columbus,  Neb.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15tta,  at74 
P.  M.  J.  A.  HOOD,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  at  West  Fay 
ette,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  ‘2‘id,  at  lOJ  A.  M. 

BENJAMIN  F.  MILLARD,  Moderator. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS,  Tern.  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  meet  at  Niagara 
Falls,  on  Monday,  Sept.  2l8t,  at  4  P.  M. 

E.  P.  MARVIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chemung  will  meet  In  Newfleld, 
on  Monday,  Sept.  21,  at  7)  P.  M. 

C.  C.  CARR,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  will  meet  In  the  8e(»nd 
Presbyterian  church  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  Sept. 
15th,  at  7J  P.  M.  W.  O.  RUSTER.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Des  Moines  will  meet  In  Oarden 
Grove,  Iowa,  on  Tu(»duy,  Sept.  ‘i’ld.  at  7J  P.  M.  A  popular 
meeting  In  the  Interest  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  on 
the  same  day  and  In  the  same  place,  which  will  be  address- 
(>d  by  Rev.  George  P.  Hayes,  D.D.,  of  Denver,  Col. 

J.  OSMOND,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  hold  Its  semi-annual 
meeting  at  Corning,  on  Monday,  Sept.  14th,  at  74  P.  M.  The 
record  and  roll  books  of  the  Sessions  to  lie  sent  up  for  re¬ 
view.  W.  A.  NILES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Albany  will  meet  at  (3ory- 
don,  Ind.,  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  2’2d,  at  74  P.  M. 

CHAS.  HUTCHINSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Council  Bluffs  will  meet  In 
Marne,  Iowa,  ou  Tuesday,  Sept.  22d,  at  74  P.  M. 

SAMUEL  L.  MCAFEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Ipava,  Ill., 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  15th,  at  14  P.  M. 

I.  A.  COKNELISON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utira  will  meet  at  Sauquolt,  N.  Y., 
on  Monday,  Sept.  14th.  at  74  P.  M. 

DANA  W.  BIGELOW.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  In  the  church 
In  Jordan  on  Monday,  Sept.  21st,  at  7J  P.  M. 

ALFRED  H,  FAHNESTtX’K,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Westminster  will  meet  in  the 
New  Harmony  church,  Y’ork  county.  Pa.,  on  Monday,  Sept. 
21,  at  74  P.  M.  W.  G.  CAIRNES,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  .Maumee  will  meet  In  Tontaga- 
I  ny  on  Tuesday,  SepL  1.5.  at  74  P.  M. 

B.  W.  SL-AGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  meet  In  the 
church  of  Brecksville  on  Tuesday,  Sept.  8,  at  44  P.  M.  Dr. 

E.  Busbnell  is  to  preach  the  sermon. 

■  E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 


OGONTZ. 


LADIES’  SCHOOL. 


|ll«ll|«  I  ff  _  The  Thirty-sixth  year  of  this  , 
W  VI  V  I  luil  Sch(X>l  (Chestnut  Street  Sem¬ 
inary.  Philadelphia),  the  Third  at  JAY  COOKR'S 
PALATIAL  COUNTRY  SKAT,  commences  Sept.  »3. 
Principals, 

Mary  l.  Bonney,  harkietta  a.  dillaye, 

FRANCES  E.  BENNETT,  SYLVIA  J.  EAHTMAN.  i 

Address  Ogoutz  P.  O.,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  j 

CLASSICAL  AND  HOME  INSTITUTE,! 

POtlGHKEKPNIE,  N.  Y. 

Young  Ladles  con  pursue  either  classical  course  or  select 
their  studies.  Thorough  training  In  ornamental  branches, 
as  well  as  English,  with  home  (Ximforts  and  special  care. 

Miss  SARAH  V.  H.  BUTLER.  Principal. 

C'1  RANGER  PLACE  NUHtMIL  FOR  YOUNG  IJ4DIE.S, 
M  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.  Tenth  y((ar  begins  Sept.  16th. 

Miss  CAROLINE  A.  COMSTOCK,  President. 


KOCKLAND  COLLEGE. 

Nyack-on-the-Hudson.  8u(x:e88ful.  Full  Courses.  Perfect 
ac(N)mmodatlona.  12  Teachers.  Low  rates.  Send  for  (»ita- 
logue.  W.  H.  BANNISTER,  A.M.,  Prin. 

NYACK-ON-THE-HUDSON- 

AVILLINTINE  HALL. 

A  home  school  for  twelve  young  ladles.  Thorough  (xiurse 
In  English,  Music  and  the  Languages.  Lectures  upon  Art 
aud  Foreign  Travel.  Reopens  Sept.  17th,  1885.  For  clrcu- 

Misses  J.  A.  and  J.  KEMF8HALL,  Nyack,  N.  Y. 

Ur<I¥AAT  For  BOTH  SEXES. 
rnXEiiNlliS  Rv/UUUlJ  Founded  1784.  $160  per 
half  year  for  board  and  tuition.  First  term  begins  Septem¬ 
ber  9, 1885.  For  circular,  address 

AUGUSTINE  JONES,  A.M.,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WHEATON  FEMALE  SEHIHART 

Will  commence  Its  Slst  year  September  9.  Fine  Library, 
Laboratory,  Observatory,  and  (Jablnets.  Thorough  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Best  of  home  lnfluenc;ee.  Send  for  circular  to 

Miss  A.  E.  STANTON,  Principal,  Norton,  Mass. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  LADIES’  SEHINABT.~ 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T.  Courses  of  Instruction  with 
eleven  Teachers.  Address 

CHARLES  F.  DOWD.  A.H.,  President. 

MISS  E.  ELIZABETH  DANA’S 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  BOARDING  SCHOOL 

FOB  YOUNG  LADIES,  MORRIS'TOWN,  NEW  JERSEY, 
Re-opens  September  23.  Resident  native  French  teaojier. 
Superior  teachers  of  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music  and  Art. 
Board, and  tuition  In  English  and  French,  $300  per  annum. 
Circulars  on  apiillcatloii. 

EIMIRA" FEMALE  eOllE^ 

Under  care  of  the  Synod  of  New  York. 

A  College  of  the  highest  rank.  Students  receive  the  per¬ 
sonal  attention,  and  enjoy  the  pleasant  associations,  of  a 
(Christian  home.  It  has  a  superior  College  Coarse  oY 
Stady,  also  Ecleette  and  Classleal  Preparatory  de¬ 
partments,  with  exceptional  advantages  InMasle  and  Art. 
The  College  building  has  been  recently  enlarged  and  fitted 
up  with  all  modern  Improvements,  Including  water,  gas, 
steam-beating,  and  a  large  passenger  Elevator. 

Address  Rev.  A.  W.  <X)WLES,  D.D.,  President, 

Elmira,  N.  T. 

R'  YE  SEMINARY,  Rye,  NEW  YORK. 

For  particulars,  address  Mrs.  8.  J.  LIFE. 

CIAYLGA  LAKE  .MILITARY  ACADE.MY,  Aurora, 
y  N.  Y.  Maj.  W.  A.  FLINT,  Principal. 


The  Packer  Collegiate  institute.  "hStI!" 

A  8ch(X)l  for  the  thorough  Teaching  of  Young  Ladles. 

T.  J.  Backus,  LL.D.,  President  of  the  Faculty. 
Admission  of  new  students  September  16-21, 1885.  (Charges 
tor  Tuition  In  lowest  departmont,  $16  a  term ;  In  highest 
dei)artmeut,  $;I5  a  term.  No  extra  charges  whatever ;  I-atln, 
Greek,  German,  French,  Drawing,  Choral  Singing,  and 
GyinnaHti(»  Included  in  the  regular  rates.  The  Boarding 
Department  Is  under  liberal  management.  For  tho  fortieth 
annual  catalogue,  address  “The  p.icker  ColleoiAte  In¬ 
stitute,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.” 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

An  English,  French,  and  German  School  for  Young  La¬ 
dles,  Nos.  7  and  ft  Gibbs  street  (formerly  Miss  Criittenden’  (), 
will  reopen  8e|)t.  16th.  Send  for  circular. 

C.  R.  KINGSLEY,  A.M.,  Principal. 

(^OMERVILLE  SEMINARY,  SOMFJtVILLE,  N.  J. 
^  A  BoariUng  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and  Chll-  I 
(Iren.  Reopens  8o(>t.  16th,  1885.  Moderate  terms.  Thor¬ 
ough  Instruction  in  English  branches.  Music,  I-anguages, 
aud  Painting.  ! 

MISSIS  PARSONS  ANI>  Le  FEVRE,  Principals. 

rgiHE  SCHOOL  OF  THE  LACKAWANNA,  Scran- 
JL  ion,  Pu.,  opens  8ei)tember  7th.  Seven  experienced 
teachers.  Prepares  boys  and  girls  for  (Allege  or  business. 
Send  for  a  catalogue.  Rev.  THOS.  M.  CANN. 

MISS  CHISHOLM'S 

SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

13  Easi  0.3ih  Sireei,  New  York, 

WILL  REOPEN  MONDAY,  SEPT.  ’ASth. 

BOYS’  (CLASSES  SEPARATE. 

AT  HOME  AFTER  SEPTEMBER  ’AOih. 

SUMMIT  ACADEMY,  SUMMIT,  N.  J.  L(jt«vtlon 
unsurpassed  for  h((althfuIuo8s.  Reopens  Sept.  15th. 
Address  JAMF-S  HEARD,  A.M.,  Principal. 

“lane”  seminary  “ 

Gives  a  thorough  Th(«)loglcnI  Education.  Next  Term  opens 
Septeinbor  10,  at  8  : 30  A.  M.  Opening  address  the  same  day 
at  7  :30  P.  M.,  by  Prof.  James  Eells,  D.D.,  LL.D.  For 
Information,  address 

LANE  SEMINARY,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MISSES  GRINNELL’S 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
AND  CHILDREN. 

.33  East  .3.3ih  Street,  New  York. 

Will  r()O|(0n  O(!tober  1.  Circulars  sent  on  application. 

MISS  J.  F.  WREAKS,  U.39  Madison  Avenue, 

New  York.  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young 
Itadlcs  and  Children.  Special  cla-ss  for  Ilttlo  boys.  Also 
Kindergarten.  R(!<)pone  Sept.  28th. 

FLUSHING  INSTITUTE.  ^■;:;;!s 


POWDER 

Abiolately  Par*. 

This  powder  never  varies.  A  marvel  of  purity,  strength, 
and  wholesomeness.  More  economical  than  the  ordinary 
kinds,  and  (tannot  be  sold  In  competition  with  the  multitude 
of  low  test,  short  weight,  alum  or  phosphate  powders.  Sold 
only  in  ecau.  ROYAL  Baking  Powdeb  Co.,  106  34011  St,  N.  T. 

ja^le's 


The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Moap,  amaz- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter¬ 
feits  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PE.ARLINK 
is  the  only  safe  article,  aud  always  Ijears 
nameof.IAMKS  PYLE.  New  York. 

THE  AMEBICAN  TBACT  SOCIETY 

Earnestly  solicits  from  churches,  Sabbath- 
schools,  and  individuals,  the  means  for  giving 
religious  reading  and  sending  colporters  to 
the  immigrants  and  other  needy  classes,  and 
printing  in  147  languages  for  foreign  missions ; 
for  all  of  which  it  depends  wholly  on  donations 
and  legacies.  Send  to  O,  E.  Kingsbury,  Treas¬ 
urer,  150  Nassau  street.  New  York. 

^Dkirirtisrmentis* 

The  September 

CENTURY 

CONTAINS 

“The  Sie^re  of  Vicksbiiri?,” 

BY 

GEN.  GRANT, 

The  second  of  his  pi^rsonal  incinoirs  of  the  war ; 
also,  a  letter  from  General  Grant,  dated  June  22, 
1885,  (jualifying  some  statements  made  in  his  arti¬ 
cle  on  “  Shiloh  ”  in  the  Fel)riiary  Century.  An 
inten^stlng  contribution  is  the  diary  of  a  lady  who 
lived  in  Vickslmrg  during  the  .seige. 

THE  OTHER  f'ONTENTN 
include  “The  Silent  South,”  liy  George  \V.  Calde; 
“The  Great  River  of  Alaska,”  i)y  Lieut(>nant 
Schwatka ;  an  illustrattKl  travel  j>aper,  hy  W.  I). 
Howells ;  a  short  story  of  Virginia  life  in  war  time, 
by  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison;  “Connecticut  in  the 
Middle  Ages,”  by  Wendell  Phillips  Garrison  ;  “  The 
Twilight  of  the  Poets,”  a  valuable  critical  paper, 
by  E.  C.  RtiMiman ;  Open  Li'tters  from  Washington 
Gladden,  E.  V.  Smalley,  Charles  Barnard,  and 
others;  with  poems,  other  illustrated  artieb's,  etc. 
Price,  35  cents;  sold  by  all  dealers. 

The  Century  Co.,  New  York. 

CooD  Housekeeping, 

A  Semi-Monthly  Magazine 
FOR  THE  HOMES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  l)est  FAMILY  MAGAZINB 
in  exiitence.  Subscription  price  L.50  per  year,  with  a 
premium  to  every  yearly  suljscriber. 

Send  for  sample  copy  to  the  publishers, 

CLARK  W.  BRYAN  A  CO., 

Holyoke,  Mass., and  iii  Broadway,  New  York. 

rOR  SALE  ev  ALL  NeWSDCALCSa. 

BROWN  BROTHERS  &  GO.. 

59  Wall  street,  New  York. 

Buy  and  Sell  Bili^j  of  Exchange. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telegraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries.  _ 

New  England  Mortgage  and  Investment  Go. 

CAPITAL.  IHIKO.OOO. 

Offers  tarefully  selected  Iowa  ami  Ilastern  Kansas  Farm 
Mortgages.  Interest  6  to  8  per  r-enl.  Security  three  (3)  tlmrts 
amount  of  Loon.  Alst)  for  sale  6  per  cent.  Debenture  Bonds, 
secured  by  three  (3)  times  their  face  value  In  Guaranteed 
Iowa  Mortgages.  All  security  personally  inspected. 

These  securities  commend  themselves  to  conservative 
Investors,  and  Justly  rank  among  the  safest  Investments 
made.  For  full  particulars  call  or  address 

I c  t  "DJO.  F.  ZEBLEY,  3  Broad  St.,  N.  Y., 

Agents  for  Company,  J  p  ^  20  Broad  St.,  N.  Y. 

Prompt  and  careful  attention  given  to  all  correspondence. 
Collections  msde  upon  favorable  terms. 


42d  -VyOUNQ  LADIES’  SEMINARY, 

Year  X  FREEHOLD,  N.  J. 

beKins  Healthy  location.  Music,  Art,  Modern  Lan- 
Sept.  ‘49.  guages.  Rev.  F.  CHANDLER,  D.D. 

IVY  HALL  NEMINARY  FOR  YOUNE  LADIES, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

25th  year  begins  September  16th. 

Bov.  HENRY  REEVES,  Ph.D.,  Principal. 

Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.)  Military  Institute 

numbers  llmfted.  Send  tor  circulars  with  terms, 
Itudics,  sud  references.  Dr.  C.  B. W erring,  PrinclpsL 

UPSiON  NEMINARY.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  If  desired. 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  SepL 
1st.  For  circulars  or  refereuctwt,  inquire  of 

Rev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal, 

New  Preston,  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 

Peekskill  (N.  Y.)  Military  Academy.  For  circu¬ 
lars,  address  Col.  C.  J.  WBIOHT,  A.M.,  Principal. 

^EHNSYLVAHIA  ScaSemy. 

CHESTER.  24th  year  opens  Sept.  10.  XKW  AYli  UOKTLY 
HriLliIXiS.  SUPERIOR  EQUIPMENT.  A  MILITARY  COLLEGE. 
Dei>artments  In  Civil  Engineering,  Chemistry,  Classics, 
and  English.  COL.  THEO.  HYAPT,  Pres. 

IID  DnUICIDQ  CPUnni  for  boys.  Boarding  and 
Mill  DU1VCI1  U  OunUUL  day  pupils.  Primary,  Eng- 
glisb,  aud  Classical.  Healthy  location  on  Asylum  Hill. 
Opens  Sept.  22.  For  circulars,  address 

Rev.  M.  BOWEN,  3.52  Collins  street,  Hartford,  Ct. 


September  1.5th.  Address 


lOOl  for  Bfjys.  Ojiens 
E.  A.  FAIKUHII.D, 


OBDGEWICK 

1^  INSTITUTE, 

Great  Barrington,  Berkshire  County,  Mass. 

A  Select  and  Limited  Family  School  For  Young  .Men 
and  Boys.  Fits  for  College  and  Business.  Region  must 
healthy.  Gymnasium  and  boating.  For  circulars,  refer¬ 
ences,  kc.,  apply  to 

Prlnclnals-  I  Kt'V.  HENRY  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  D.D. 
rrintifiais.  ,  ed^vARD  J.  VAN  LENNEP,  A.B. 

Kinbergartners  trained. 

Rare  o|>portunitleH  afforded.  Send  for  circular  to 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

DR.  HOLBROOK’S 

Military  School, 

Sli\c;  SING,  N.  Y. 

Re-oi.ens  Wednesday  evening,  Septemlwr  16th.  Address 
Rev.  D.  A.  HOLBROOK,  Ph.D. 

I’RKPARATORY  SCHOOL 
FOR  LEXIOa  U2TZVERSITY, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Ixihlgh  University,  one  of 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  institutions  of 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  partic¬ 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Principal. 

Extra  Summer  session  July  1st— special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 

GANNETT  INSTITUTE 

D.iy  School,  hull  cor(>s  of  Teachers  and  IvCctur- 
crs.  The  Thirty-second  Year  will  l>egfin  Wednesday,  Sept. 

TO,  i«R<.  For  Catalogue  and  Circular  apply  to  Rhv.'  (ihO. 
GANNETT,  A.  M.,  Principal,  69  Chester  Square,  Buston.Mass.  I 


CLINTON  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL 

FOR  YOllNE  MFX  AINU  BOYS. 

Established  1813.  Classical  and  Business  Courses.  Loca¬ 
tion  healthy.  For  catalogue,  address  Rtw.  Isaac  D.  Best, 
A.M.,  Principal,  Clinton,  Oneida  county,  N.  Y. 

EST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 

~ilRID<UKTON,  fin  S.  ChriHtiali^  Home 
8ch(M>l.  Bcwh  only.  Rreparen  for  lk»U4-ge. 

I  Teaching  thoroiiKli.  TerniM  moderate.  Healthful  loca- 

!  tioii.  Fifteen  acred.  Open  Sept.  H,  Bend  for  circular. 

THE  WESTERN  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINAET, 
Allegheny,  Pa. 

Term  opens  Tuesday,  Sept.  16.  Full  corps  of  Professors. 
The  Chair  of  Elocution  Is  endowed,  and  will  be  filled  by  a 
competent  Instructor.  Aid  given  to  needy  students.  For 
catalogues  aud  further  Information,  apply  to 

Prof.  T.  H.  ROBINSON, 

Western  Theological  Seminary,  Allegheny,  Pn. 

ADELBERT  COLLEGE 

OF 

WESTERN  RESERVE  UNIVERSITY- 

Year  opens  Sejit.  10.  Two  full  courses  of  stuily  for  de¬ 
grees,  CLASSICAL  and  Modekn  LANOCAtJE  With  elective 
studies.  Partial  courses  with  certificates.  CheinItuI  and 
Physical  lAtxiratory.  Astronomical  Observatory.  Library. 
Situation  beautiful  and  hoalthful.  All  necessary  expenses 
are  low.  Preparatory  schools  at  Hudson  and  Green  Spring, 
Send  for  (catalogue  to  E.  BIJSHNELL.  Sec.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Academy  and  Home  for  Ten  Boys. 

Thorough  preparation  for  Business  or  for  College.  Abso¬ 
lutely  healthful  location  and  genuine  home  with  tho  most 
refined  surroundings.  Highest  references  given  and  re¬ 
quired.  J.  H.  ROOT,  Principal,  Greenwich,  Conn. 


DADI^  mCTITIITC  FOR  BUYS.  Prepares  for 
rAnK  lllulllUIC  Basl ness  or  college.  Situated 
‘24  miles  from  New  York  city  on  Long  Island  Sound.  A  first 
class  school  In  every  respect.  Send  for  circular. 

Rev.  SfXITT  B.  RATHBUN,  M.A.,  8.T.B.,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

CONNEtTTlcuT,  Norfolk. 

THF.  RUBBINN  SCHOOL,.  A  Family  Boarding  School 
for  Boys.  The  most  thorough  Instruction,  with  the  best 
family  life.  Fall  term  opens  September  2.  Address 

Rev.  J.  W.  BEACH,  Principal. 

SIGLAR’S  PREPARATORY  SCHOOL, 

newbiire-on-hi;dnox,  x.  y.. 

Gives  the  best  preparation  for  the  best  colleges.  Two  Yale 
valedictorians  In  three  years.  Entrance  examination  held 
at  the  school  by  member  of  Yale  faculty.  Dally  gymnastics 
under  teacher  compulsory.  For  circulars,  (kc.,  address 
HENRY  W.  8IGLAR,  M.A.  (Yale),  Prln, 

RIVERVIEW  ACADEMY, 

rmmmt  Academy,  tor  Business  and  Social  Relations.  (J,  $, 
Officer,  detailed  by  Secretary  olWar,  Commandant.  Springfield 
Cadet  Rifles.  BISBEE  A  AMEN,  Principals. 

niVINITY  NCHOOL.  OF  YAI.K  COL.I,MJK. 

PRESIDENT— NOAH  PORTER. 

PROFE8HOK8  AND  INSTBUCTOBS ;  George  E.  Day,  Hebrew  and 
O.  T.  liiblical  Theology;  Samuel  Harris,  Syttematic  Theology; 
George  P.  Fisher,  Church  Hitlory ;  Timothy  Dwight,  JVew  Tti- 
tament  Creek;  Lewis  O.  Brastow,  Sacred  Rhetoric;  John  E.  Rus¬ 
sell,  N.  T.  Hiblical  Theology ;  Mark  Bally,  Elocution.  SPECIAL 
Lectijbeks:  William  M.  ‘Taylor  (on  I’reaching),  John  Hall, 
N.  J.  Burton,  Francis  E.  Walker,  L.  J.  Sanford,  M.D.  Open 
on  equal  terms  to  students  of  every  Christian  denomination, 
with  the  privileges  of  the  University.  Session  begins  Sept. 
24th.  For  catalogue  and  conditions  of  admission  te  Grad¬ 
uate  or  Fourth  Year  Class,  apply  lo  Prof.  GEORGE  E.  DAY, 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

YASSAR  CULLEDE,  Ponghkecpsic,  N  Y.. 

FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN, 

I  With  a  complete  College  Course,  Schools  of  Painting  and 
!  Music,  Astronomical  Observatory,  Italxtratory  of  Chemistry 
I  aud  Physics,  Cabinets  of  Natural  Hlstary,  a  Museum  of 
!  Art,  a  Library  of  16,000  volumes,  ten  Professors,  twenty- 
I  three  Teachers,  and  thoroughly  equipped  for  Its  work. 

I  Students  at  present  admitted  to  a  preparatory  course, 

I  Cataloirues  sent  on  application. 

I  S.  L.  CALDWELL,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  President. 

uptlir  A  U  II  f  4>f  $10— $50  to  every  person  sending 
-I»Aj  »»  AAAlP  •  uB  valuable  Information  of  school 
vacancies  and  needs.  No  trouble  or  expense.  Send  stamp 
for  circulars  to  “Chicago  School  Agency,"  185  South  Clark 
street,  Chicago,  III.  N.  B. — We  want  all  kinds  of  teachers 
for  schtxtls  and  families. 


WEipSittyOUN^UDIES 

FULL  COLI.KOI.ArE  Course  of  Study.  Superior  fa¬ 
cilities  for  MUSIC  and  ART.  Locatfori  unsurpassed 
for  beauty  and  healtbfulness.  .Session  begins  Sept¬ 
ember  16th.  1883.  Send  for  catalogue. 

_ _  E.  8.  FPflSBEE,  D.  D.,  President. 

PRACTICAL.  INSTRUCTION  FOR  WOMEN  IN 

mb(;hanical  and  abchitectdbal  dbawino.  Graduates 
furnished  profitable  employment.  Send  for  circulars. 
NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  STEAM  ENGINEERING, 

No.  30  Union  Square  |4th  avenue).  New  York. 


School  Open*  Kept.  8th. 
Whole  Expense,  8400. 
deorterly  Payments, 

•  too  each. 


technic  School,  for  West  Pmnt  or 
Cbemistnr,  Sarveyinjt,  Electricad 
ice,  Ac,  No  examination  for  admi 


ica,  ac,  no  examination  for  aomiasion.  rnvate  tutoring  and  special  drill  for  backward  itadenta  8 


idento.  Single  or  doabto 
even  books,  ic. 
uilMfruvu  PbilAdoIpbi^ 


OSSINING  INSTITUTE  j 

Healthful  location.  Best  advantages  In  Art,  Music,  Elocution.  English  and  Modern  Languages.  Full  ti 
Charges  moderate.  Opens  Sept.  16tb.  Rew.  C.  O.  RICE,  Sing  Sing 


For  YOUNG  LADIES 
and  MISSES, 


WINE  NINE,  N.  Y. 

uages.  Full  or  partial  courses. 

Sing  Sing,  Prinelpnl. 


DAKOTA 

FARM 


MORTGAGES. 


I  am  now  placing  loans  on  choice  Improved  farms  In  Southeastern  Dakota,  Uie  garden  si>otand  the  Iiestarglcultural 
region  of  the  great  Northwest.  Interest,  nine  per  cent,  per  annum,  NET,  to  lender,  |>ayahle  semi-annually.  In  New  York 
exchange,  prompt  jiayments  GUARANTEED. 

A  N^h'^T  A  A  A’  These  loans  range  from  E'AOO  upwards,  as  the  lender  may  direct;  are 

▼  .rXXn  M.  secured  hy  Bond  and  First  Mortgage  on  land  carefully  selected,  after 

Iiersonal  examination,  worth  three  times  the  amount  of  lt>an,  and  steadily  rising  In  value.  Interest  promptly  paid  and 
remitted  when  due.  Free  of  Ckarge  to  Lender  These  securities  are  not  affected  by  financial  panics,  depresfllons 
111  the  money  market,  or  fluctuations  of  stock,  hut  are  entirely  under  control  of  holder,  thus  rendering  them 
ABSOLUTELY  SAFE,  os  well  as  PROFITABLE.  Best  of  references.  Circulars  and  blank  forms  furnished 
on  appllc'itbm.  Write  me  If  you  have  money  ft.  loan.  Cut  this  out  and  keep  It  till  needed. 

Counselor  at  Litw  and  I  A  If  A  XI  Ik  PARKER,  Turner  Coantyr, 

.Xegottulor  uf  Loans.  As  llAAKyj  DAKOTA, 
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iFamUg  at 

THE  MOTHER'S  PART. 

In  a  sermon  which  Dr.  Talmage  preached 
in  John  Wesley’s  old  church.  City  Boad  Chap¬ 
el,  on  “Unappreciated  Services,”  we  find  the 
following  allusion  to  mothers :  “  There  are  wo¬ 
men  who  say  ‘  If  I  had  as  brilliant  a  sphere  as 
those  people  had,  I  should  be  as  brave  and  as  j 
grand ;  but  my  business  is  to  get  the  children  | 
off  to  school,  and  to  hunt  up  things  when  they  | 
are  lost,  and  to  see  that  dinner  is  ready,  and  to 
keep  account  of  the  household  expenses,  and 
to  hinder  the  children  from  being  strangled  by 
the  whooping-cough,  and  to  go  through  all  the 
annoyances  and  vexations  of  housekeeping.  O, 
my  sphere  is  so  infinitesimal  and  so  insignifi¬ 
cant,  I  am  clear  discouraged.’  Woman,  God 
places  you  on  garrison  duty,  and  your  reward 
will  be  just  as  great  as  that  of  Florence  Night¬ 
ingale,  who  moving  so  often  night  by  night 
with  a  light  in  her  band  through  the  hospitals, 
was  called  by  the  soldiers  the  ‘Lady  of  the 
Lamp.’  Your  reward  will  be  just  as  great  as 
that  of  Mrs.  Hertzog,  who  built  and  endowed 
theological  seminary'  buildings.  Your  reward 
will  be  just  as  great  as  that  of  Hannah  More, 
who  by  her  excellent  books  won  for  her  ad¬ 
mirers  Garrick  and  Edmund  Burke  and  Joshua 
Reynolds.  Rewards  are  not  to  be  according  to 
the  amount  of  noise  you  make  in  the  world, 
nor  even  according  to  the  amount  of  good  you 
do,  but  according  to  whether  you  work  to  your 
full  capacity,  according  to  whether  or  not  you 
do  your  full  duty  in  the  sphere  God  has  placed 
you.  Suppose  you  give  to  two  of  your  children 
errands,  and  they  are  to  go  off  to  make  pur¬ 
chases,  and  to  one  you  give  one  dollar,  and  to 
the  other  you  give  twenty  dollars.  Do  you  re¬ 
ward  the  boy  that  you  gave  twenty  dollars  to 
for  purchasing  more  with  that  amount  of  mo¬ 
ney,  than  the  other  boy  purchased  with  his  one 
dollar?  .  .  .  When  Charles  Wesley  comes  up 
to  judgment,  and  the  thousands  of  souls  which 
were  wafted  into  glory  through  his  songs  shall 
be  enumerated,  he  will  take  his  throne.  Then 
John  Wesley  will  come  up  to  judgment,  and 
after  his  name  has  been  mentioned  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  salvation  of  millions  of  souls 
brought  to  God  through  the  Methodism  which 
he  founded,  he  will  take  his  throne.  But  be¬ 
tween  the  two  thrones  of  Charles  Wesley  and 
John  Wesley,  there  will  be  a  throne  higher 
than  either,  on  which  will  sit  Susannah  Wes¬ 
ley,  who  with  maternal  consecration  started 
those  two  souls  on  their  triumphant  mission  of 
sermon  and  song  through  all  following  ages. 
O  what  a  day  that  will  be  for  many  who  have 
rocked  the  babies’  cradles  with  weary  foot,  and 
who  patched  wornout  garments  and  darned 
socks,  and  out  of  a  small  income  made  the 
children  comfortable  for  the  Winter !  O  that 
will  be  a  mighty  day  when  the  Son  of  David 
shall  distribute  among  them  the  garlands,  the 
crowns,  the  sceptres,  the  chariots,  the  thrones ! 
And  then  it  shall  be  found  out  that  all  who  on 
earth  served  God  in  inconspicuous  spheres,  re¬ 
ceive  just  as  much  reward  as  those  who  filled 
the  earth  with  uproar  of  achievement.” 

How  many  mothers  will  read  these  words 
just  quoted  and  take  courage.  So  many  mo¬ 
thers  say  “  I  am  doing  so  little— only  staying 
at  home  and  taking  care  of  the  children.”  The 
rustling  silks  of  the  society  woman  touch  the 
plain  garments  of  the  self-sacrificing,  home¬ 
keeping  mother.  The  pleasure-seekers  won¬ 
der  how  she  can  Ije  contented  in  such  a  quiet 
sphere ;  the  excitement  of  the  battle  of  the  out¬ 
side  world  is  so  preferable  to  garrison  duty, 
they  think.  But  how  little  do  the  selfish  ones 
of  the  world  know  of  the  heartfelt  happiness 
and  satisfaction  of  the  many  mothers  who  have 
small  incomes,  and  yet  make  them  “a  widow’s 
cruse  ”  In  the  household.  The  old  bonnet  and 
rusty  shawl  are  worn  to  save  the  money  to  help 
the  boy  get  his  education,  or  give  him  a  start 
in  life,  or  to  enable  the  girls  to  be  neatly  dress¬ 
ed  in  the  school-room  and  at  church. 

There  is  great  happiness  and  contentment  in 
the  heart  that  is  conscious  of  duty  faithfully 
performed,  even  if  for  the  time  being  it  seems 
to  be  unappreciated.  Be  faithful  mothers. 
There  is  no  higher  trust  than  that  of  mother¬ 
hood.  It  brings  its  own  reward  when  sacredly 
kept.  Sometimes  our  efforts,  our  teachings, 
our  sacrifices,  even  our  prayers,  seem  for 
nought,  but  the  children  cannot  get  away  from 
them,  even  if  they  wander  for  awhile.  The  im¬ 
pressions  made  in  their  young  lives  are  last¬ 
ing. 

A  father  in  his  last  hours  said  to  his  wife 
“Dear  wife,  teach  our  children  just  as  our  mo¬ 
thers  taught  us.  I  have  wandered  away  from 
those  teachings;  I  have  fallen  into  temptation 
many  times,  have  lost  my  childish  faith  often, 
but  my  mother’s  teachings  have  always 
brought  me  back.  I  never  could  get  outside 
of  those  early  influences.  In  these  hours  of 
suffering  they  give  me  peace  and  trust,  and  I 
feel  as  safe  in  my  Saviour’s  arms  as  if  I  were  a 
little  child  nestling  on  my  mother’s  bosom.” 

_  S.  T.  P. 

HOW  I  SPOILED  THE  PLUM  TREE. 

It  was  a  brave  and  handsome  shoot  that 
came  up  from  the  wide  spreading  roots  of  a 
plum-tree.  The  old  tree  was  too  near  the 
house  and  must  soon  be  cut  down.  This  thrifty 
young  upstart  was  just  where  I  would  like  to 
have  another  tree — out  there  close  by  the 
arbor.  I  took  good  care  of  it,  set  a  stake  so 
that  the  lawn-mow'er  should  not  injure  it,  and 
pulled  the  grass  away  so  that  it  might  have  a 
good  chance  to  grow.  And  grow  it  di  1.  It 
shot  up  like  Jack’s  bean-stalk.  But  I  wanted 
to  help  it.  Couldn’t  I  direct  its  growth  a  little  ? 
The  young  thing  was  putting  out  branches  all 
along  its  sides.  Here  was  a  waste  of  energy. 
If  all  this  sap  and  strength  could  be  forced 
into  the  top  how  it  would  shoot  up,  and  what  a 
tall  and  handsome  tree  I  would  have  before 
the  Summer  was  over!  So  with  my  pocket 
knife  I  smoothly  trimmed  off  these  wasteful 
branches  and  sideshoots  except  two  or  three 
near  the  top.  I’ll  show  the  tree  how  to  grow 
tall  and  straight  and  beautiful — a  model  plum- 
tree.  Alas,  alas!  My  forcing  process  was  too 
much.  The  top  was  pushed  up  so  fast,  and 
was  so  tender  and  unsupported  and  undefend¬ 
ed,  that  the  first  strong  wind  broke  it  off,  and 
my  pet  tree  was  killed.  Standing  with  the 
bruised  and  withered  top  in  my  hand,  I  moral¬ 
ized  a  bit.  Is  not  a  child  like  a  tree  ?  Our 
ambition  and  our  love  for  the  child  may  in¬ 
cline  us  sometimes  to  prune  away  the  natural 
side  growths  of  innocent  tastes  and  pleasures. 
If  we  could  turn  all  the  >ital  force  to  the  top, 
to  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  faculties,  what 
noble  and  useful  characters  we  would  produce ! 
But  there  is  danger  that  by  our  meddling  we 
make  that  fair  top  of  character  so  precocious 
and  tender,  that  it  will  be  ill-fitted  to  stand 
any  strain  or  shock.  We  must  let  nature  have 
some  liberty.  Let  children  be  children.  Do 
not  be  in  haste  to  banish  pla>’things.  Do  not 
frown  on  frolicsome  glee.  Do  not  try  to  prune 
away  childish  tastes.  Do  not  forbid  all  youth¬ 
ful  pleasures.  In  bountiful  nature’s  beautiful 
plans  these  things  have  their  uses.  They  are 
nourishing  the  choice  plant.  They  affonl 
strength  and  protection.  And  though  to  your 
ardent  desires  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
growth  may  seem  slow,  it  will  be  more  healthy 
and  symmetrical  and  enduring  than  your  un¬ 
natural  forcing  process  would  make  it. 

E.  H.  A. 


A  COBWEB. 

BT  HABIE  L.  BABON. 

A  spider  spun  his  shining  web 
Where  tall  green  grasses  grew ; 

He  darted  with  the  filmy  thread 
Like  a  shuttle,  through  and  through. 

A  child  espied  the  cobweb  where  •  ■ 

It  glistened  in  the  sun : 

“  Mamma,  mamma!  I  do  declare 
The  spider’s  wash  is  done ! 

“  'Tie  Monday  mom,  you  know.  Behold 
The  spider’s  aprons  hung !  ” 

Two  tiuy  fiy-wings,  green  and  gold. 

On  the  dainty  cobweb  swung. 

— Youth’s  Companion. 


BHiL  JUDGE. 

[This  Is  such  a  beauUtul  story,  I  wish  you  could  get  It  all 
In  one  Issue. — S.  T.  P.J 

Two  small  boys  were  scuffling  and  ^hting 
in  the  gutter  of  a  dirty  street  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  a  great  thoroughfare  in  the  heart  of 
London.  A  third  boy,  with  his  fingers  jammed 
into  his  eyes,  stood  yelling  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  pausing  at  intervals  to  sob  forth  his  com¬ 
plaint  : 

‘  I  didn’t  do  nothink  to  ’im  !  I’ll  tell  my  fa¬ 
ther  !  ’ 

Nobody  heeded  him.  At  last,  in  his  extrem¬ 
ity,  he  devised  another  method  of  extricating 
himself  from  his  unpleasant  position. 

‘’Ere’s  the  copper  a-comin’!’  he  roared, 
pulling  hold  of  the  nearest  boy,  who  had  just 
succeeded  in  knocking  his  adversary’  down,  and 
taking  away  from  him  a  little  old  basket  with 
a  broken  handle.  ‘  ’Ere’s  the  copper  a-comin’ !  ’ 
shouted  boy  three  again.  Upon  which  the  en¬ 
emy,  without  a  word,  picked  himself  out  of  the 
gutter  and  set  off  down  the  street  as  fast  as  he 
could  run. 

‘  Where  is  ’e  ?  ’  asked  the  conqueror,  cough¬ 
ing  and  gasping  for  breath.  He  had  a  cei’tivin 
jaunty  way  of  skipping  about,  with  his  eliin  in 
the  air,  that  was  strangely  out  of  keeping  with 
his  tattered  clothes.  His  face  was  scratched, 
and  there  was  a  great  swelling  on  his  forehead, 
but  he  scorned  to  notice  such  trifles.  In  the 
whole  region  of  Crook  Court,  wliere  he  lived, 
there  wasn’t  a  pluckier  boy  of  his  size  than  Bill 
Judge — Ids  size  was  lamentably  small  consider¬ 
ing  his  seven  years.  This,  for  once,  was  a 
righteous  quarrel ;  he  had  fought  for  the  bas¬ 
ket  which  had  been  ruthlessly  stolen  from  its 
owner  by  the  Court  bully  ;  he  had  gained  the 
victory  by  fair  means,  and  he  wasn’t  going  to 
turn  coward  now,  not  even  for  a  policeman,  at 
least  not  till  he  was  w’ell  in  sight. 

‘  Where  is  ’e  ?  ’  he  asked  again,  looking  rotmd. 
It  was  a  dirty  narrow  street,  with  here  and  there 
a  little  den  of  a  shop,  with  broken  windows  and 
old  clothes  flying  from  the  doorway.  A  few 
yards  farther  dowm  there  were  some  half-dozen 
stalls,  brightly  lighted  with  jets  of  flaming  nap¬ 
tha.  Round  the  stalls  was  collected  a  mass  of 
men  and  women,  screandng  and  bargaining, 
but  the  place  where  the  children  stood  was 
comparatively  deserted. 

‘  I  don’t  see  nothink  of  the  copper !  ’ 

‘  ’Cos  he  ain’t  a-comin* !  ’  answered  the  other 
boy.  He  was  quite  as  big  as  Bill  in  stature, 
but  miles  behind  him  in  courage  and  dexterity. 
Though  he  was  still  crying,  his  face  was  clean 
compared  to  his  companion’s  ;  his  clothes  were 
decently  patched,  while  Bill’s  trousei-s  and  jack¬ 
et  hung  about  him  in  rags,  and  his  feet  were 
encased  in  a  pair  of  old  boots — much  too  l)ig — 
through  the  soles  of  which  the  mud  and  rain 
penetrated  at  wrill. 

‘  W’ot  did  yer  sjiy  so  for?  ’ 

‘  To  git  rid  of  ’im.’ 

Bill  shoved  his  hands  deej)  into  his  trouser 
pockets,  or  at  least  the  holes  where  tlie  pockets 
should  have  been,  and  whistled.  Tlie  stranger 
was  rising  fast  in  his  estimation. 

‘You’re  a  nice  young  shaver,  ain’t  yer?’  he 
said  reflectively.  ‘  Wot’s  yer  name  ?  ’ 

‘  ’Gustus  Yeatman.’ 

‘  Well,  yer’d  better  git  back  to  yer  mother 
wot  yer  ’ave  been  screechin’  for,  ’Gustus,  and 
don’t  come  hout  no  more  with  them  valuables.’ 

‘  It’s  my  dinner,’  said  ’Gustus,  looking  at  his 
new  friend  with  eyes  that  were  round  with  curi¬ 
osity. 

‘  Eat  it  up  quick,  and  ’a  done  with  it !  ’  was 
Bill’s  advice,  with  a  v'iew  to  the  prol)able  return 
of  the  enemy.  So  saying,  he  turnetl  away  and 
sauntered  across  the  street. 

‘  I  sa — ay,’  cried  ’Gustus,  prolonging  the  word 
after  the  manner  of  a  true  cockney,  and  Bill 
halted  promptly ;  ‘  father  sent  me  on  a  arrand, 
so  mother  give  me  my  dinner.  Ain’t  yer  ’ungry  ? 
Come  on  and  I’ll  give  yer  ’alf.’ 

Bill’s  eyes  glistenecl  ;  in  veiy  truth,  he  had 
ha<l  no  dinner  that  day,  and  but  little  the  day 
before.  Now  that  he  came  to  reflect  upon  it, 
he  was  verj'  hungry,  and  cold  and  sore  and  wet 
into  the  bargain.  He  made  no  objection  to 
sharing  the  contents  of  the  basket  (for  which 
he  had  valiantly  struggled),  and  he  and  his  new 
friend  sat  down  on  a  sheltered  doorstep,  screw¬ 
ing  uj)  their  feet  so  as  to  avoid  the  dripping 
from  the  leciges  overhead,  and  made  a  gorgeous 
meal  off  a  slice  of  currant  dumpling  that  care¬ 
ful  Mrs.  Yeatman  had  i)repared  for  her  onlv 
child. 

It  was  getting  dusk,  the  fog  crept  up,  and  the 
lights  on  the  stalls  bt'gan  to  look  blurred.  The 
doorstep  was  wet  and  muddy,  but  the  boys 
were  well  satisfied  with  their  retnuit,  and  re- 
nminefl  talking  long  after  Bill  had  licked  the 
last  enimb  from  the  newspaper  in  which  the 
pudding  had  been  packed.  By  this  time  they 
had  become  very  intimate,  and  Bill  knew  that 
’Gustus ’s  father  was  a  steady  workman  in  good 
wages — a  bit  strict,  and  that  ’Gustus  lived  in 
mortal  fear  of  displeasing  him,  though  mother 
always  took  his  part  when  things  went  wrong. 

‘  Where’s  yer  mother  gone?’  asked  ’tTUstus, 
as  he  prepared  to  take  leave  of  his  iduimpion. 

Bill  waved  his  grimy  little  hand  in  the  air. 

‘On  the  loose,’ he  saiti  ;  ‘she  ain’t  been  to 
work  this  week  no’  more.  It  was  father  wot 
druv  ’er  to  it,’  he  added  confidentially. 

‘  Druv  ’er  to  wot  ?  ’ 

‘  Drink,’ replied  Bill,  with  composure;  ‘and 
he  ain’t  been  nigh  us  since 'I  was  a  little  un 
that  ’igh,’  measuring  about  two  feet  up  the 
door-post. 

Augustus  Yeatman  was  too  well  used  to  this 
state  of  affaiis  to  be  astonished  at  Bill’s  sbite- 
ment.  However,  he  was  seized  with  an  uncom¬ 
fortable  feeling  that  perhaps  his  father  mightn’t 
take  kindly  to  his  new’  iiequainbince.  But  he 
didn’t  like  to  say  so,  and  he  parted  from  Bill 
with  many  promises  that  they  shouhl  meet 
again. 

Bill  hung  about  the  streets  till  he  was  tired 
out,  and  then  he  crept  back  to  the  house  in  the 
Court,  where  his  mother  rented  a  back  attic. 
The  only  entrance  to  Crook  Court  was  through 
a  low  archway  ;  to-night  it  was  close  and  damp. 
Indeed  the  place  was  always  shromled  in  a 
cloud  of  unwhoh'some  fog,  w’hich  even  in  Sum¬ 
mer  no  sunbeam  pierctni  and  no  breeze  lifted. 
The  Court  w.»s  veiy  narrow  ;  it  swarmed  with 
half-starved,  rjigged*  children,  playing  and  fight¬ 
ing  in  the  gutter  from  morning  to  night.  The 
houses  stood  round,  grim  and  liigh  ;  they  may 
have  seen  better  days,  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  say.  One  or  two  of  them  had  some  battered 
remains  of  carving  over  the  doorways ;  but 
now  they  were  given  over  to  lodgers  of  the  low¬ 
est  class.  For  years  an<l  yeais  their  windows 
hud  been  broken,  their  woodwork  rotten,  their 
walls  and  ceilings  discolored  with  dirt  and  ill- 
usage,  an<l  their  roofs  saturatiHl  with  wet. 
Their  veiw  floors  were  crumbling  away  bit  by 
bit  under  the  weary  footste[»s  of  the  tenants-^ 
men  and  women  who  spent  their  lives  crowded 
and  huddled  together  without  joy  and  without 
hope.  Two  or  three  untidy  women  were  gos¬ 
siping  on  the  door-step  as  Bill  slunk  by.  anx¬ 
ious  to  escape  notice  ;  for  t>ne  of  them  vvas  the 
landlady,  and  in  the  absence  of  his  mother  she 
might  fall  to  and  abuse  him  beeaus*’  a  week's 
rent  was  owing.  The  sbiircase  was  exceedingly 
dark,  the  damp  was  oozing  through  the  walls  ; 
every  now  and  then  there  was  a  hole  in  the 
boards.  The  stairs  were  particularly  rickety 
after  you  had  passed  the  second  fl  >of,  but  Bill 
knew  liis  way  ;  he  J'seaped  one  pitfall  after  an¬ 
other,  and  the  im^re  imminent  peril  of  having  a 
pail  of  dirty  water  thrown  at  his  head  l»y  the 
landlady’s  mother,  who  was  seldom  strictly  so- 
ixT  at  tins  time  of  the  evening.  He  reachell  his 
destination  at  last ;  it  was  notliing  but  a  slip  of 
a  garret,  almost  empty,  with  a  sloping  roof, 
through  which  the  rain  leaked  iti  sevtual  I'laces. 
Small  as  it  vvjis,  the  Ju'lg«'8  often  took  in  a 
lodger.  At  jut'sent,  however,  the  farther  half 
of  the  room  wjvs  to  let,  owing  to  the  fact  of  the 
lust  teuiuit  luiving  left  in  a  furv-,  after  a  wordy 


war  with  Bill’s  mother,  which  terminated  in  a  I 
broken  head  on  one  side,  and  a  black  eye  on 
the  other.  There  was  a  mattress  in  one  cor¬ 
ner,  and  a  stool  and  a  few  cracked  plates  and 
cups  were  on  the  floor.  Bill  had  never  known 
anything  happier  or  better  than  this  home.  He 
was  of  a  contented  disposition ;  he  kicked  off 
his  old  boots,  threw  himself  on  the  mattress, 
and  was  soon  fast  asleep,  rt^ardless  of  the  yell¬ 
ing  and  swearing  of  the  neighbors  in  the  Court 
beneath. 

Mrs.  Judge  worked  at  a  great  manufac¬ 
tory.  She  was  a  quick  hand,  and  had  she  been 
steady  might  have  earned  a  decent  living  for 
herself  and  her  child.  Unfortunately  she  was 
not  that  way  inclined,  and  the  greater  part  of 
her  wages  went  in  gin.  Sometimes  work  was  so 
slack  that  she  and  half  a  dozen  others  would  be 
turned  off  at  a  moment’s  notice.  On  these  oc¬ 
casions  Mrs.  Judge  would  go  on  the  tramp, 
hay-making  or  hop-picking,  as  the  case  might 
be.  Just  now,  of  couree,  there  vvas  no  hay  to 
make,  and  no  hop-picking  to  be  done  ;  but  she 
had  gone  off,  nevertheless,  with  a  man  who  sold 
earthenware  in  the  suburbs,  and  Bill  had  seen 
nothing  of  her  for  three  days.  She  had  left  him 
with  half  a  loaf,  which  (being  hungry)  he  had 
devoui’ed  the  firet  day.  Since  then  he  had 
picked  up  a  living  as  best  he  could,  earning  a 
penny  now  and  then,  begging  at  shop  doors, 
and  earefully  collecting  cabbage-leaves  and  oth¬ 
er  refuse  from  the  dust-heaps,  wherever  he 
could  find  them.  He  was  not  particularly  un¬ 
happy  ;  he  enjoyed  more  freedom  when  his  mo¬ 
ther  was  away.  He  was  only  afraid  that  when 
she  did  come  buck,  if  she  was  flush  of  money, 
she’d  drink  harder  than  ever,  and  then  woe  be¬ 
tide  him  if  he  fell  out  of  favor !  When  she  vvas 
working  at  the  factory  she  vvas  forced  to  keep 
sober,  at  least  for  the  last  days  of  the  week — 
Sunday  and  Monday  didn’t  count.  It  was  a 
grievous  life  to  live  ;  to  be  beaten  and  neglect¬ 
ed  and  half  sbirved.  Seven  years  old  !  and  he 
liad  never  had  as  much  dinner  as  he  could  eat. 
or  worn  a  decent  jacket.  Worse  still,  he  had 
never  had  any  one  to  love  him,  or  to  care  what 
befell  him.  He  went  to  board-school  irregular¬ 
ly,  and  learnt  to  read,  giving  the  inspector  an 
immensity  of  trt>uble,  owing  to  his  numerous, 
and  (in  the  inspector’s  eyes)  unnecessary  ab¬ 
sences.  And  he  picked  up  vague  notions  on  the 
subject  of  speaking  the  truth  and  being  honest, 
which  were  ([viite  incompatible  with  his  experi¬ 
ences  of  this  work-a-day  world.  After  all, 
school  was  but  an  episoile :  the  reality  was 
drunkenn€*ss  and  swearing  ami  squalor  and 
hunger,  which  last  appeared  to  him  the  hard¬ 
est  to  be  borne. 

So  the  long  Winter  months  rolled  by.  Mra. 
Judgt*  came  oack  and  went  to  the  factory,  she 
took  less  notice  of  Bill  than  ever,  but  he  man¬ 
aged  to  scra[)e  along  somehow  and  be  happy, 
though  his  cough  grew  woi-se  and  worse,  and 
the  pain  in  his  clu'st  kept  him  awake  at  night. 
His  friendship  for  Augustus  Yeatman  throve 
steadily  in  spite  of  hindrances.  The  boys  met 
at  odd  cornel's  and  at  odd  times,  and  ’Gustus, 
who  had  told  his  mother  part  of  Bill’s  history, 
often  brought  liim  scraps  of  food,  though  he 
dared  not  ask  him  home,  not  till  he  got  some 
tidy  clothes.  Yet  he  vvas  exceedingly  proud  of 
his  new  acquaintance  up  to  a  certain  point. 
Himself  a  dull,  cowardly  kind  of  boy,  he  appre¬ 
ciated  Bill’s  readiness  to  the  full,  and  regarded 
his  knowledge  of  the  London  streets  with  an 
admiration  that  would  have  horrified  his  father 
had  he  known  of  it.  On  the  days  when  the 
friends  had  feasted  together  in  some  out-of- 
the-way  corner,  and  Bill  vvas  tniual  to  the  exer¬ 
tion,  he  would  perform  the  most  wonderful  ex¬ 
temporary  dances  for  ’Gustus’s  benefit,  singing 
and  clapping  his  hands,  and  finally  standing  on 
his  head  till  he  vvas  stopped  by  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing,  and  Augustus  believed  him  to  be  the 
greatest  acrobat  that  the  world  had  yet  produc¬ 
ed.  Now  and  then,  us  the  weather  began  to 
mend,  they  strolled  together  as  far  as  the  park, 
w’here  they  lay  on  the  damp  grass  staring  up 
into  the  sky — of  which  they  ordinarily  saw  so 
little — as  happy  as  two  young  princes.  And 
here  it  was,  watching  the  labors  of  a  gardener 
who  was  planting  crocus  bulbs,  that  the  love  of 
flowers  and  the  ilesire  to  possess  a  plant  of  his 
own,  firet  found  a  place  in  Bill’s  heart.  Just  to 
have  one  little  bright-colored  flower  in  a  pot  to 
carry  home  and  water  and  look  after !  The 
new  idea  took  so  firm  a  hold  of  him  that  he 
would  wand(>r  about  the  streets  for  houre,  look¬ 
ing  at  the  flower  shops  and  stalls,  and  env>ing 
their  fortunate  posst'ssors.  One  day  he  was 
dawdlitig  along  {is  usual,  feeling  chilly  in  spite 
of  the  bright  sunshine,  when  he  found  himself 
in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  a  barrow  full 
of  plants ;  he  did  not  know  the  names  of  any  of 
them,  but  he  stoppt'd  to  gaze,  open-eyed. 

‘  Ullo  !  Young  shaver,  you  moind  the  barrer 
a  minute !  ’  erieil  the  coster,  and  as  Bill  ran 
towards  him  he  recognized  the  man  ;  he  lived  in 
Crook  Court.  ‘I’m  agoin  in  to ’ave  a  drop  o’ 
beer,’  continued  the  coster  in  a  very  hoarse 
voice;  ‘you  just  look  after  them  pots,  and 
don’t  take  yer  h’eyes  off  of  ’em  till  I  comes 
back.’ 

Bill  nodiled  ii  joyful  assent,  and  the  man  dis¬ 
appeared  through  the  swing  door  of  a  magnifi¬ 
cent-looking  public  house.  Whether  it  was  five 
minutes  that  he  stayed,  or  ten.  Bill  did  not 
know,  but  the  coster  returned  long  before  he 
had  dtjiie  walking  round  the  truck  and  admiring 
its  contents. 

‘O  mo-y  !  ’  he  .said  at  last,  ‘  ain’t  they  growin’ 
lovely  ?  ’ 

Tlie  coster  was  a  kimlly  natured  person, 
whose  voice  Ix'lied  him  ;  hesearehed  among  the 
small  plants  at  the  back  of  the  barrow  and 
brought  out  a  sturdy  geranium-cutting  in  a  four- 
inch  i»ot.  ‘  You  can  ’ave  that  geranium.  Bill,  if 
yer  hvike,’  he  said  huskily,  ‘  ’eos  as  you  was  kind 
to  my  little  ’un  t’other  day,  my  mis.sis  said. 
And  you  ain’t  but  a  little  ’un  yourself !  ’  he  con¬ 
tinued,  looking  at  Bill’s  white  face  and  the  thin 
hands  tluit  wtu  e  eagerly  stretched  towards  him  ; 

‘  put  it  in  the  sun  and  it’ll  git  as  big  as  a  bush, 
and  flower  bi'iiutiful  loike  a  gen’leman’s  conser¬ 
vatory.’ 

He  took  u|)  the  handles  of  the  truck  and 
went  Ills  w;iy  without  waiting  to  be  thanked, 
calculating  how  he  could  make  the  first  cus¬ 
tomer  he  met  with  pay  for  the  cutting,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  own  purchas{“.  Bill  heard  him 
shouting  “Fine  flowers!  all  a-growin’  and 
a-blovvin’ !  ”  as  he  went  up  the  street. 

Hiding  the  little  plant  under  his  ragged  jack¬ 
et,  tenderlv'  nursing  it  as  if  it  were  some  live 
animal,  BUI  ran  home  with  a  joyful  heart. 
Luckily  his  mother  wivs  out.  and  he  had  no 
one  t<i  interfere  with  him  as  lie  e.xamined  the 
cutting  minutely,  counting  its  leaves,  and  final¬ 
ly  in  his  rapturt's  embracing  the  four-inch  pot ! 
Having  made  up  his  mind  that  the  bud  (there 
vvas  but  one  so  far)  must  blossom  in  a  day  or 
so,  he  looked  about  him  for  a  safe  hiding  place 
for  his  treasure.  There  was  no  table  to  stand 
it  on;  besides,  so  many  of  the  window-panes 
were  broken,  and  the  gaps  filled  uj)  with  rags 
and  paper,  that  the  room  vvas  far  too  dark.  It 
must  have  sun,  the  man  had  said,  and  light 
and  air.  He  juished  up  the  rickety  window- 
sash  anti  lookt'd  out.  There  was  a  gutter 
choked  with  nUibish,  ami  a  narrow  stone  cop¬ 
ing,  broken  in  many  phices.  Bill  had  often 
cre}>t  along  here  in  chase  of  eats,  and  he  knew 
that  it  let  I  tt)  a  steep  roof  that  he  could  not 
climb.  But  a  little  way  along  the  gutter  there 
was  a  chimney-pot,  which  had  got  lodgetl  there 
long  agt)  timing  a  storm,  and  no  one  had  taken 
the  trouble  tt)  put  it  in  its  place  again.  Here 
in  the  shelter  ttf  the  chimney,  so  that  nobody 
looking  out  of  {i  window  eoufd  observe  it,  was 
the  hitling-jthiee  lit'  wanted.  With  trembling 
hamls  clutching  his  burthen,  he  stole  along  the 
gutter  and  plaeetl  it  safely  between  the  wall 
and  the  ehimney-pot,  where  it  vvouhl  be  screen- 
etl  from  the  vviml  and  the  smuts,  and  where 
(yes.  he  thmight  so)  it  would  get  the  morning 
sun.  He  retraeetl  his  .steps,  fetched  a  cracked 
jug.  and  watered  the  geianium.  Then  he  tore 
himself  away,  fearful  thiit  his  mother  would 
come  {ind  discover  his  secret. 

From  that  time  forth  Bill  stayed  more  at 
home.  On  the  (hiys  when  he  kmW  he  shouhl 
b<‘  alone,  he  pulled  the  stool  against  the  door 
by  way  of  a  biirricaih'  (there  vvas  no  handle 
and  n<>  key),  and  Siillieil  out  in  search  of  hLs 
plant.  Never  did  a  little  geranium  flourish 
b“tter  than  this  om*  of  Bill’s.  Wliether  the 
co.stcniiongcr  luid  really  lighted  upon  the  best 
I  in  his  stock,  or  whether  it  was  owing  to  its 
j  c:ireful  temling,  there  vvas  nobody  to  tell ;  but 
:  before  many  weeks  were  over  it  was  a  mass  of 
I  scarlet  blossom,  and  its  .stiilks  were  putting 
forth  strong  green  leaves  in  every  direction. 


Then  Bill  lay  in  wait  for  the  friendly  coster, 
and  begged  a  little  mould  and  a  larger  pot ; 
and  the  geranium  continued  to  prosper,  even 
after  this  promiscuous  replanting. 

Bill  had  confided  his  secret  to  .Augustus  Yeat¬ 
man,  and  had  gone  so  far  as  to  bring  him  sur¬ 
reptitiously  up  to  the  garret  to  gaze  upon  his 
treasure.  After  this  Augustus  also  became 
anxious  to  possess  a  flower.  One  day  he  met 
Bill  in  triumph,  and  told  him  how  his  father 
knew  a  man  at  Covent  Garden  market,  who 
had  brought  him  a  geranium,  and  father  had 
paid  for  it,  and  it  was  as  big,  O  quite  as  big  as 
Bill’s,  and  much  more  beautiful,  and  mother 
wanted  him  to  try  for  a  prize  later  on  in  the 
Summer,  when  prizes  were  given  away  at  the 
sehool  for  the  best  plants  that  had  been  reared 
by  the  children  of  the  parish.  Bill  listened  and 
sympathized,  but  he  did  not  venture  to  ask  if 
he  might  go  back  and  see  the  rival  geranium, 
and  Augustus  (knowing  that  his  parents  were 
against  his  speaking  to  ragged  boys)  did  not 
invite  him  to  come.  Sometimes  he  almost 
wished  that  he  had  never  met  Bill  at  all ;  it 
would  be  so  awkward  if  he  ever  came  across 
him  when  his  father  was  anywhere  about.  And 
Bill  sat  alone  in  the  garret,  and  forgot  his  hun¬ 
ger  (indeed  he  never  felt  vei'V’  hungry  now,  as 
he  used  to  do)  in  the  contemplation  of  his  beau¬ 
tiful  plant.  Sometimes  the  sparrows  came  and 
hopped  on  the  broken  paruj)et,  but  they  never 
fimeied  searlet  geranium  blossoms  for  their 
dinner,  so  Bill  let  them  bt'.  Once  a  magnificent 
pigeon  with  a  green  and  violet  neck  came  by 
mistake  and  spent  the  afternoon  on  the  veiy 
top  of  the  dislodged  chimney-pot,  cooing  and 
imffing  himself  out,  to  Bill’s  intense  delight. 
He  vvas  glad,  too,  at  night  when  the  stare 
shone  ;  he  never  notieed  them  before  (he  used 
to  sleep  better,  to  be  sure)  ;  and  there  vvas  one 
bright  star  that  seemed  to  shine  right  down 
onto  his  phuit  and  watch  it  till  the  sun  rose. 
It  was  a  verj’  hot  Summer  ;  there  was  hardly  a 
breath  of  air  to  breathe  in  the  stuffy  court. 
Bill’s  cough  grt'w  woree,  and  even  his*  mother 
began  to  notice  that  he  ilidn’t  get  about  as 
usual.  It  was  hard  on  a  poor  woman,  she  said, 
who  was  used  shameful  and  deserted  by  her 
’u.sband,  to  have  a  whining,  sick  child  into  the 
bargain.  But  the  landlady  was  sony  for  the 
bright-faced  boy,  and  brought  him  tea  and 
scraps  of  bread.  She  even  went  the  length  of 
saying  that  she  would  take  liim  to  the  hospital 
one  of  these  days,  but  she  always  forgot. 

Bill  had  by  this  time  thoroughly  considered 
the  subject  of  the  flower-show,  and  after  much 
meditation,  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
would  take  his  geranium  there.  It  followed  as 
a  matter  of  course  that  it  would  win  a  prize, 
and  then  his  mother  might  be  pleased,  and  it 
would  not  be  neet'ssary  any  longer  to  make  a 
mystery  of  his  gardtming  projiensities.  The 
thing  to  be  done  now  was  to  find  ’Gustus,  and 
through  him  to  learn  all  imrticulare.  He  knew 
that  the  prizes  were  to  be  given  away  on  the 
following  Monday  afternoon  (’Gustus  luid  siiid 
so),  but  the  ([uestion  was,  would  they  let  him 
in,  {ill  those  grand  gentlemen,  in  his  ragged 
jacket,  without  more  ado  ?  He  must  eertainly 
get  ’Gustus  to  tell  him  more  about  it ;  but  in 
vain  he  loitered  at  the  corners  of  the  streets 
where  he  had  been  wont  to  meet  his  friend — 
there  vvas  no  ’Gustus  to  be  seen.  The  days 
slipped  by  ;  at  last  it  vvas  Saturday,  and  he 
vvas  still  as  far  off  as  ever  from  finding  out 
what  he  wanted  to  know.  None  of  the  neigh¬ 
bors  eared  anything  about  fiovver-shovvs,  and 
his  mother,  who  might  under  the  eireumstaiiees 
have  helped  him,  had  gone  hay-making,  and 
he  didn’t  know  when  she  would  be  baek.  He 
had  passed  a  very  bad  night,  but  he  got  up 
early,  toiled  downst.iire  to  the  pump  in  the 
court,  and  filled  the  cracked  jug  with  water. 
It  would  not  do  to  negleet  his  charge,  now  that 
the  prize  day  vvas  so  nt'iir  at  hand.  He  turned 
the  pot  round  and  round  ;  was  there  ever  such 
a  well  grown  plant,  or  one  tluit  had  so  many 
blossoms  for  its  size  ?  He  vvas  only  a  little  un¬ 
easy  because  the  large  bud  in  the  middle  vvas 
rather  slow  in  coming  out.  Saturday,  Sunday, 
Monday — it  had  still  nearly  three  days  to  grow, 
and  it  cuidd  do  a  great  deal  in  three  days,  iis  he 
knew  from  experience. 

There  w’as  nothing  for  his  breakfast  that 
morning,  and  he  went  out  feeling  faint  and  gid¬ 
dy.  He  had  not  even  attemiited  to  climb  the 
parapet  a  second  time  ;  he  would  leave  his 
geranium  on  the  floor.  At  the  door  he  turned 
to  take  a  parting  look  ;  there  it  stood,  a  bright- 
colored  patch  in  the  dingy  room,  and  Bill  went 
away  perfectly  satisfied. 

The  day  seemed  very  long  ;  the  streets  were 
hot  and  noisy,  and  he  found  no  trace  of  Augus¬ 
tus.  At  hust  in  desperation  he  went  close  to  the 
house  where  the  Y't*atnuins  lived,  and  lingered 
about  till  a  woman  on  the  doorstep  iiupiirt'd 
wluit  he  wanted.  Driven  to  an  extremity,  he 
asked  if  Augustus  Ytnitman  lived  anywhere 
near. 

‘  Y'es,  he  do,  iind  he’s  hout.  I  see  ’im  go 
along  of  his  father,  not  an  hour  ago.’ 

‘  Which  way  did  ’e  go  V  ’  asked  Bill  eagerly. 

‘  ’Ow  should  I  know !  ’  answerecl  the  woman 
crossly  ;  but  a  child  playing  with  oy.ster  shells 
in  a  gutter  looked  ui>  and  i)ointt*(i  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  hirge  red-brick  building  at  the  end  of 
the  street,  and  vvhisperi'd  ‘I  seed  ’em  go  in 
there,  I  did.’ 

Glad  to  get  any  inforuuition  as  to  his  friend’s 
whereabouts.  Bill  went  on  to  the  house  to  which 
the  child  had  pointed.  Here  he  founti  a  .small 
cro'A'd  of  boys  and  girls  waiting  to  be  let  in. 
On  a  board  was  written  up  in  large  lettere  ‘  En¬ 
trance  free.’  Just  at  that  momi'iit  some  one 
opened  the  door,  ami  Bill  givt  carried  inside  by 
tin*  crowd,  before  he  well  kmov  wluit  luid  be¬ 
fallen  him. 

It  vvas  a  large  room,  one  part  of  it  vvas  full 
of  forms  arranged  in  rows  ;  at  the  farther  eml 
was  a  platform  decorated  with  red  cloth,  where 
sat  some  half-a-doztui  g»>ntlemen.  On  a  table 
behind  them  vvas  a  quantity  of  flovvere  in  [lots  ; 
fuchsias,  roses,  calceolarias,  and  a  great  many 
others  tluit  Bill  find  never  seen  before.  It  vvas 
a  lovely  sight !  The  front  beneht's  were  already 
filled,  but  Bill  got  a  seiit  some  little  distance 
from  the  door. 

‘Wot’s  up?’  he  asked  of  his  neighbor,  a  boy 
about  as  big  us  himself. 

‘  The  flower-show,  you  stupid,’  returned  the 
boy,  ‘  and  my  brother’s  agoin  to  git  foive  bob  !  ’ 

Bill  was  glad  that  he’fl  come  now.  ’Gu.stus 
had  never  t  vld  him  that  there  were  to  lie  two 
fiower-shows  ;  he  felt  rather  dazed  (the  room 
was  so  hot)  as  he  sat  on  the  bench  waiting  to 
hear  what  th**  gentlemen  vvouhl  Siiy.  There 
Was  among  them  an  old,  grey-haired  pareoii  ; 
Bill  liked  the  look  of  him,  he  said  a  few  kin<i 


him,  boy  ?  ’  demanded  the  gentleman,  turning 
an  eye  of  scorn  on  Bill,  who  was  indeed  a  most 
unsightly  object,  with  his  shock  head  of  hair 
and  his  dii'ty  face. 

‘  It’s  moine,’  he  shouted,  beside  himself  with 
rage,  casting  looks  of  longing  on  the  plant  that 
had  been  so  ci  uelly  stolen  from  him.  He  had 
counted  its  leaves  that  very  day  ;  shouldn’t  he 
know  his  own  geranium  even  in  a  strange  place? 

‘  This  won’t  do  at  all,’  said  the  gentleman, 
turning  to  consult  the  old  clergyman.  In  that 
brief  moment,  when  the  two  boys  were  left 
confronting  each  other,  Augustus  whispered 
through  his  tears  ‘  Don’t  yer  tell  on  me.  Bill, 
don’t  tell.  Father’d  kill  me  if  he  knowed.  He’s 
coming  ;  don’t  tell,  don’t !  ’ 

By  this  time  a  mim  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
flowere  had  seizeil  hold  of  Bill,  while  Augustus 
Yeatman’s  father  strode  up  to  the  platform,  de¬ 
manding  that  the  boy  should  be  made  to  speak 
out.  The  plant  belonged  to  his  son ;  he  had 
given  it  to  him  himself.  The  young  smmp 
should  be  made  to  speak  out,  or  he’d  5novv  the 
reason  why. 

All  Bill’s  sharp  wits  were  to  the  fore  now.  In 
his  excitement  he  hail  forgotten  his  pain  and 
his  giddiness.  Quick  as  a  flash  of  lightning  he 
saw  and  understood  what  had  happened.  His 
friend  had  deceived  hun,  it  was  clear  enough  ; 
but  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should  turn 
traitor  too.  Immediately  his  determination 
wa-s  taken  ;  he  would  give  up  his  rights  for  the 
sake  of  Augustus. 

‘Now  boy,’  said  the  gentleman,  after  endeav¬ 
oring  very  unsueeessfully  to  appease  the  wrath 
of  Augustus  Y’eatman  senior,  ‘  do  you  still  say 
that  the  plant  is  yours  ?  ’ 

‘  No  sir,’  faltered  Bill,  and  Augustus  stopped 
crying  at  once. 

‘  What  made  you  say  that  his  property  vvas 
yours  ?  ’ 

Bill  hung  his  head.  ‘  ’Twas  a  loie,’  he  mut- 
teied. 

‘  Then  you  give  up  all  claim  to  it  ?  ’ 

Bill  did  not  seem  to  understand,  so  the  gen¬ 
tleman  reconstructed  his  question :  ‘  Then  you 
now  say  (tapping  the  geranium  pot  roughly,  so 
that  a  leaf  fell  to  the  ground),  you  now  say  that 
this  belongs  to  Augustus  Yeatman,  and  not  to 
you  ?  ’ 

‘  Y’es  sir,’  muttered  Bill.  He  made  a  feint  of 
dropping  his  cap,  and  as  he  picked  it  up  he 
picked  up  the  fallen  leaf,  and  hid  it  up  his  sleeve. 

‘  Twas  a - loie,’  he  added,  making  use  of  an 

adjective  that  he  heard  a  hundred  times  a  day 
in  Crook  Court. 

‘  Then  you  arc  a  most  wicked,  unprincipled 
lad  !  ’  shouted  the  gentleman,  waxing  hot  with 
virtuous  indignation,  ‘and  you  can  consider 
yourself  fort  unate  that  I  do  not  send  you  before 
a  magistrate.  How  do  you  dare  to  come  here, 
using  improper  language,  and  attempting  to 
thieve  ?  Burtinshaw,  remove  the  boy  at  once, 
and  see  him  off  the  i)remis(«.’ 

‘  Stay,  stay  a  moment,’  whispered  the  old  cler¬ 
gyman,  ‘the  child  looks  vei'V  ill.’ 

‘Nothing  of  the  sort !  he  is  a  regular  wicked, 
bfid  boy.  Y’ou  are  too  easily  imposed  upon,  my 
dear  sir.  Remove  the  boy,  Burtinshaw.’ 

.  So  Bill  vvas  removed,  and  not  very  tenderly, 
l)y  Burtinshaw,  who  gave  him  a  good  shaking, 
and  put  him  down  outside  the  door,  with  a  cau¬ 
tion  that  if  he  didn’t  look  out  he’d  come  to  the 
gallus  some  day. 

Still  the  old  clergyman  was  not  satisfied,  and 
on  the  way  home  he  imparted  his  doubts  to  his 
nephew,  a  young  barrister,  who  hud  been  a  wit- 
iH'ss  of  the  scene. 

‘  Indeed,  uncle,  it’s  all  right,’  said  the  nephew, 
a  square-chinneil,  grey-eyed  man.  He  vvas  rich 
and  clever,  and  strong*  and  young,  and  he 
naturally  thought  a  great  deal  of  his  own 
opinion.  ‘  Don’t  distress  yourself,  /  know  some¬ 
thing  about  that  class  of  boy,  and  I  can  tell  you 
that  I  never  saw  a  more  thoroughgoing  young 
I'eprobate  in  all  my  experience.  It’s  a  regular 
plant  his  coming  here  and  trj’ing  to  get  the 
prize,  and  I  do  believe  that  he  has  been  suc¬ 
cessful  in  making  you  at  least  sympathize  with 
him!’ 

‘  I  do  not  see  why  he  should  have  volunteer¬ 
ed  such  a  statement  without  any  reason,’  ob¬ 
served  the  old  man — ‘  and  he  looked  sadly  ill.’ 

‘O  he’s  all  right,  uncle.  Set  your  mind  at 
rest.  That  boy  ill?  Not  he!’  laughed  the 
nephew  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  that  he  cherish¬ 
ed  a  considerable  amount  of  affi'ction  for  his 
unch*,  he  would  have  added  ‘  Stuff  and  rubbish  ! 
I  can’t  imagine  how  you  can  be  so  foolish.’ 

In  the  nx'antime  Bill  Judge  staggered  along 
without  clearly  knowing  where  he  vvas  going. 
His  first  idea  was  to  get  away  from  the  school¬ 
room  and  the  angry  gentleman  and  the  porter 
as  soon  as  possible.  Before  he  had  gone  many 
yards  distant  thunder  rumbled,  heavy  rain  be¬ 
gan  to  fall,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he  vvas  wet 
through  to  the  skin.  Shivering  with  eold,  stop¬ 
ping  every  now  and  then  to  gus})  for  lu'eath 
when  his  cough  came  on  with  viohmee,  hi*  went 
on  till  he  found  himself  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Court.  For  once  it  was  deserted  ;  the  pelting 
rain  had  dispersed  the  knot  of  idlers  thtit  gen¬ 
erally  hung  about  the  house  doors.  It  was  a 
weary,  weary  way  up  stairs  !  More  than  onee 
he  had  to  sit  down  and  rest.  At  last  he  reach¬ 
ed  the  top.  The  attic  door  stood  wide  open  ; 
there  was  no  one  there.  He  had  been  {ifraiil 
th{it  his  mother  might  have  come  back  unex¬ 
pectedly.  In  the  dim  fight  he  could  see  the  ex¬ 
act  place  where  he  had  last  stood  to  look  at  his 
plant.  ’Gustus  must  have  stolen  up  here  and 
fetched  it  away  soon  after  he  went  out.  He 
took  the  hided  leaf  that  he  had  picked  up  from 
the  schoolroom  floor,  and  put  it  to  his  face. 
How  good  it  smelt,  even  that  one  little  dead 
leaf !  He  hoped  that  ’Gustus  would  Bike  care 
of  his  geranium  now  that  he  knew  what  it  was 
worth.  Up  to  this  time  he  ha<l  kept  back  his 
teiire  manfully,  but  now  they  buret  forth  all  at 
once,  nearly  choking  him  with  their  violence. 
His  iiead  {iched,  his  eyes  ached.  Still  holding 
the  leaf  tight  in  his  fingers,  he  tottered  to  the 
mattress  and  stretched  himself  full  length  on 
the  floor.  Once  or  twice  he  .started  up  scream¬ 
ing  ‘Was  that  ’Gu-stus?’  He  was  fast  losing 
consciousness ;  his  teeth  chattered  ;  then  he 
.sank  down  on  the  floor  again,  insensible.  Mean¬ 
while  the  storm  broke  overhead  with  renewed 
fury,  and  the  lightning  flashed . 

On  Sunday  evening  the  old  clergx’man  and 
his  nephew  were  taking  supper  witli  their  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  the  {larish  doctor.  Before  the 
meal  was  half  over  the  doctor  vvas  called  away  ; 
a  child  in  Crook  Court  vvas  dangerously  ill,  nnil 
the  doctor’s  assistant  was  gone  for  his  holiday. 

‘Shocking  bad  neighborhood,’  said  the  doc¬ 
tor  as  he  rose  from  his  chair.  ‘  I  hud  a  case 
there  a  few  weeks  ago.  I  must  ask  you  to  ex¬ 


words,  and  another  gentleman  made  a  speech, 
which  Bill  couldn’t  hear  properly  for  the  swim¬ 
ming  in  his  head,  ami  then  the  prizes  were  given 
away.  Gne  child  after  another  walked  up  to 
the  platform  and  received  a  prize,  some  ten 
shillings,  some  five  shillings,  and  some  half-a- 
erovvn. 

Bill  was  at  the  end  of  a  bench  ;  he  leant  his 
head  against  the  wall  in  his  attempt  to  stifle  a 
fit  of  cougliing,  he  di<ln’t  notice  much  that  was 
going  on  ;  but  at  last  he  heard  the  gentleman 
call  out  in  clear  voice  ‘Augustus  Y’eiitman. 
Second  prize  for  the  best -grown  scarlet  gera¬ 
nium.’ 

With  a  mighty  effort  Bill  sat  up  and  looked 
about  him.  He  saw  ’Gust its  in  his  Sunday 
jacket  and  clean  collar,  his  hair  all  neat  and 
shining,  make  his  way  in  the  direction  of  the 
platform.  ‘’Gustus  might ’ave  told  me ’e  w{is 
going  in  for  it  to-day  I’  thought  Bill,  though 
lie  was  delight*‘d  after  all  that  his  friend  vvas  S'> 
lucky. 

Tlie  gentleman  took  a  small  geranium  from 
tin*  table,  and  held  it  in  one  lumd  while  he 
made  a  little  speech.  ‘  It  d<>es  you  great  cred¬ 
it,  my  lad,’  he  said.  ‘  I  hope  that  we  shall  see 
you  again  another  year.  In  the  meantime,  .\u- 
gustus  Yeatman,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  haml- 
ing  over  to  you  your  vv'ell-earn<*d  prize  and  your 
flower.’ 

A  shriek  rang  through  the  room. 

‘  It’s  moine  ;  ’taint  his  {it  {ill.  It’s  molin' ’ 

Augustus  turneil  pale  and  stood  stock  still, 
while  the  gentleman  looked  with  {istonishment 
at  a  ragged  little  street  Aral)  who  vviis  forcing 
himself  a  jm-ssiige  through  the  crowd. 

‘  What  Ls  tlie  meiining  of  all  this  ?  ’  he  asked. 
‘Augustus  Y'eatman  (referring  to  a  slii»*of  jm- 
I  per),  is  not  this  geranium  your  i<lant  ’ 

I  Augustus  vvas  erring  violently  by  this  tinn* ; 
i  he  had  caught  sight  of  his  father,  stiinding  bolt 
j  upright  close  to  tlie  pl'.itform.  ‘Yes  .sir,  yes  !’ 
i  he  Sobbed. 

'  ‘  Then  what  do  you  moan  by  interfering  with 


ease  me.’ 

‘  I  will  come  with  you,’  said  the  old  clergy¬ 
man. 

‘  No,  no  ;  not  at  this  time  of  night,’  remon¬ 
strated  the  doctor.  But  the  old  clergyman, 
gentle  as  he  was,  insisted  upon  accompanying 
the  doctor ;  if  he  went,  why  his  nephew  must 
go  too,  if  only  to  see  him  safe  home  again.  So 
the  three  .sallied  forth  together,  the  doctor  tak¬ 
ing  the  precaution  to  look  if  his  stethoscope 
was  in  his  hat  before  he  started. 

Arrived  at  Crook  Court  they  were  led  up  a 
dilapidated  staircase  (reeking  with  damp  and 
foul  odors)  by  their  guide,  a  ragged  child  of  six 
or  seven  years  old. 

With  some  difficulty  they  t- filed  to  the  very 
toj),  the  doctor  uttering  mah'dictions  on  the 
heads  of  the  landlord  and  the  parish  authorities 
at  every  step  ;  and  the  old  clergyman  thinking 
that  he  had  spent  seventy  years  in  London,  anil 
had  never  .seen  the  like  of  this  before  ! 

At  the  door  they  were  met  by  the  landlady. 
She  seemeil  to  recognize  the  doc*tor  by  instinct, 
and  she  put  uj)  with  the  other  gentlemen  as 
being  his  friends. 

‘  He’s  mortal  bad.  sir,’  she  .said,  and  drew 
back. 

The  doctor  and  his  frieruls  entered  ;  a  paraffin 
lam|)  vvas  flaring  ;  on  {i  mattre.ssin  a  corner  lay 
a  little  boy,  breathing  heavily,  supported  by  a 
decent-looking  woman  in  a  sh{it)by  bonnet  and 
shiivvl.  By  her  side  crouched  another  boy,  his 
face  vvas  white  with  terror  ;  clutched  tight  in 
his  gras{),  he  held  a  scarlet  geranium  in  a  pot. 

The  doctor  approached  the  giouj),  and  the 
vv<  .man  looked  up  with  an  exjiression  of  relief, 
eagerly  {iiiswering  his  few  direct  questions  to 
the  best  of  her  {if)ility.  The  exiimination  was 
snon  over,  the  do.-tor  gave  his  directions  and 
helped  the  woman  tenderly  to  put  the  dying 
child  in  a  more  comfortable  position. 

‘Ciiii  lie  not  be  moved  from  this  terrible  plac»* 
to  the  hos|fital  or  to  my  house?’  asked  the  old 
clergyman  anxiously. 


‘  It’s  too  late,’  was  the  brief  answer ;  ‘  he 
wont  live  through  the  night’ 

‘  It’s  the  same  lad  !  ’  muttered  the  old  clergy¬ 
man  in  despair.  A  few  words  to  the  barrister, 
imd  he  prepared  to  set  off  in  search  of  certain 
remedies  that  the  doctor  said  must  be  tried  at 
once.  At  the  door  he  paused.  Just  then  the 
boy  opened  his  eyes. 

‘  ’Gustus  !  ’  he  whispered,  ‘  ’Gustus,  is  that 
you  ?  ’ 

‘  Bill !  ’  cried  ’Gustus  trembling,  ‘  I’ve  brought 
it  back.  Look,  mother  and  me  ’ave  brought  it. 
I  never  thought  as  you’d  go  and  take  on  so  ; 
’ere  it  is,  and  ’ere’s  the  five  bob.  I  aint  kep’ 
iiothiiik  back.’ 

He  thrust  the  flower  right  in  front  of  his 
friend.  The  woman  would  have  interfered,  but 
the  doctor  motioned  to  her  to  be  silent. 

Bill  raised  himself  on  the  mattress.  An  ex¬ 
pression  of  great  happiness  lighted  up  his  poor 
little  thin  face.  ‘  I  knowed  as  ’ow  you’d  come,’ 
he  said  with  intense  content.  Then  turning  his 
eyes  slowly  towards  the  geranium,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hands,  crying  joyfully  ‘  Look,  look, 
’Gustus !  the  big  bud’s  hout  at  last !  ’  and  so 
fell  back  into  the  doctor’s  arms  and  died.  .  .  . 

‘  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,’ 
prayed  the  old  clergyman,  with  bowed  head,  in 
the  silence  of  the  attic.  The  barrister  went  his 
way,  with  teare  in  his  eyes,  stumbling  down  the 
broken  staircase.  In  his  heart  he  ri'gistered  a 
vow  that  henceforward  he  would  devote  some 
part  of  his  life,  at  least,  to  laboring  among  the 
children  of  the  London  poor.  God  help  him  in 
his  work  ! — Mary  E.  Hullah,  in  The  Illustrated 
English  Magazine. 


LITTLE  BARBARA'S  HTHN. 

A  mother  stood  by  her  spinning-wheel, 

Winding  the  yarn  on  an  ancient  reel ; 

As  she  counted  the  thread  In  the  twilight  dim, 

She  murmured  the  words  of  a  quaint  old  hymn ; 

“  Whether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  wake. 

We  are  His  who  gave  His  life  for  our  sake.” 

Little  Barbara,  watching  the  spinning-wheel, 

And  keeping  time  with  her  toe  and  heel 

To  the  hum  of  the  thread  and  her  mother’s  song. 

Sang  in  her  own  sweet  words  ere  long — 

“  "tYhether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  wake. 

We  are  His  who  gave  His  life  for  our  sake.” 

That  night  in  her  dreams  as  she  sleeping  lay. 

Over  and  over  again  the  scenes  of  the  day 
Came  back,  till  she  seemed  to  hear  again 
The  hum  of  tiie  thread  and  the  quaint  old  strain — 
“  Whether  we  sieep,  or  whether  we  wake. 

We  are  His  who  gave  His  life  for  our  sake.” 

Next  morning,  with  bounding  heart  and  feet. 

Little  Barbara  walked  in  the  crowded  street ; 

And  up  to  her  lips  as  she  jiassed  along 
Rose  the  tender  words  of  her  mother’s  song — 

“  Whether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  wake. 

We  are  His  who  gave  His  life  for  our  sake.” 

wanderer  sat  on  a  wayside  stone. 

Weary  and  sighing,  sick  and  lone ; 

But  ho  raised  his  liead  with  a  look  of  cheer 
As  the  gentle  tones  fell  on  his  ear — 

“  Whether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  wake. 

We  are  His  who  gave  His  life  for  our  sake.” 

Toiling  all  day  in  a  crowded  room, 

A  worker  stood  at  her  noisy  loom  ; 

A  voice  came  up  througli  the  ceaseless  din. 

These  words  at  the  window  floateil  in  : 

“  Whether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  wake. 

We  are  His  who  gave  His  life  for  our  sake.” 

A  mourner  sat  l)y  lier  loved  one’s  bier, 

The  sun  seemed  darkened,  the  world  was  drear; 
But  her  sobs  were  stilled  and  her  cheek  grew  dry, 
.\s  slie  listened  to  Barbara  passing  by : 

“  Wiiether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  wake. 

We  are  His  who  gave  His  life  for  our  .sake.” 

A  sufferer  lay  on  his  bed  of  pain. 

With  burning  brow  and  tiirol)bing  brain  ; 

The  notes  of  tlie  child  were  heard  once  more 
.\s  she  chanted  low  at  his  o|)en  door — 

“  Whetlier  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  wake, 

W'e  are  His  who  gave  His  life  for  our  sake.” 

Once  and  again,  as  the  day  passed  by, 

.\nd  tlie  shades  of  the  evening-tiine  drew  nigh. 
Like  tlie  voice  of  a  friend  or  the  carol  of  birds 
Came  liack  to  his  tlioughts  those  welcome  words — 
“  Whether  we  sleep,  or  whether  we  wake. 

We  are  His  who  gave  His  life  for  our  sake.” 

.Tlike  in  all  hearts  as  the  years  went  on. 

The  infant’s  voice  rose  up  anon. 

In  the  grateful  words  that  cheered  their  way. 

Of  the  hymn  little  Barbara  sang  that  day — 
“Whether  wo  sleep,  or  whether  we  wake, 

We  are  His  who  gave  His  life  for  our  sake.” 

Perhaps  when  the  lalior  of  life  is  done, 

.4nd  they  lay  down  their  burdens  one  by  one. 
Forgetting  forever  these  days  of  jiain, 

They  will  take  up  together  the  sweet  refrain — 

“  Whether  we  sleej),  or  whether  wo  wake. 

We  are  His  who  gave  His  life  for  our  sake.” 

— Lonrlon  Sunday-school  World. 


A  child  who  has  just  mastered  her  Catechism 
confessed  herself  disappointed,  because,  she 
saiil,  “Though  I  obey  the  Fifth  Command¬ 
ment,  and  honor  my  papa  and  mamma,  yet  my 
days  are  not  a  bit  long  in  the  land,  because  I 
am  still  put  to  bed  at  seven  o’clock.” 


Hundreds  of  stars  in  the  pretty  evening  sky. 

Hundreds  of  shells  on  the  shore  together; 
HundriHls  of  Ifirds  tliat  go  singing  by. 
Hundreds  of  bees  in  the  sunny  weatlier ; 
HundriHls  of  dew-drops  to  greet  the  dawn. 
Hundreds  of  lambs  in  the  purple  clover ; 
Huiuireds  of  butterflies  on  the  lawn, 

But  only  one  mother  the  wide  world  over. 


The  Scotchman’s  grace  ;  “  Some  have  meat, 
but  canna  eat;  some  could  eat,  but  have  na 
meat ;  I  have  both,  thank  the  Lord  !  ” 

Father  (getting  ready  to  go  down-town) : 
“Yes,  Robert,  my  son,  bear  in  mind  what  your 
mother  has  told  you,  and  always  say ‘please.’ 
It’s  a  little  word,  ray  boy,  but  full  of  meaning, 
and  the  use  of  it  marks  the  gentleman.  Now 
wife,  my  overcoat  and  hut,  and  be  quick  about 
it.”  _ 


THE  LATE  REV.  JOHN  FAIRCHILD. 

In  the  Marinette  and  Peshtigo  Eagle  we  find 
a  very  appropriate  sermon  (Philippians  i.  21) 
on  the  life  and  labors  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Fairchild.  It  was  preached  by  Dr.  A.  V.  C. 
Schenck  in  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Mari¬ 
nette  on  the  occasion  of  the  funeral  services, 
April  26  of  last  year.  The  biographical  iwr- 
tion  will  interest  some  of  our  readers,  and  we 
here  quote  it : 

Father  Fairchild  was  born  in  Georgia,  Vt.,  in 
1804.  He  pursued  his  studies  and  was  gradu- 
iiti'd  at  the  University  of  Vermont,  at  Burling¬ 
ton,  and  at  Andover  Theological  Seminary  in 
Massachusetts.  He  commenced  preaching  the 
Gospel  as  a  self-denying  home  missionarj’  in 
Bedford  county,  Va.  In  1841  he  went  to  New¬ 
ton,  Ind.,  and  was  ordained  to  the  full  work  of 
the  ministry,  and  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
church.  After  ten  years’  service  he  resigned 
his  charge  and  commenced  preaching  at  Cov¬ 
ington  and  Rob  Roy  in  the  same  Stati*,  and  did 
much  missionary  work  in  Fountain  county,  in 
which  those  churches  were  situated.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  preached  for  seven  years  in  Wabash, 
Ind.,  and  for  many  years  was  a  trustee  of  Wa¬ 
bash  College.  In  1863  he  came  to  Marinette, 
and  in  August  of  that  year  organized  this 
church,  ministering  to  it  until  his  resignation 
in  1871,  and  preached  more  or  less  at  Menomi¬ 
nee  and  Peshtigo.  This  building  is  a  monu¬ 
ment  to  his  memory  and  an  evidence  of  his  pa¬ 
tience,  zeal,  and  enterprise  ;  heartily  and  pray¬ 
erfully  attending  to  its  constniction  as  a  church 
home  for  this  j)ortion  of  Christ’s  family.  His 
better  monument  is  in  your  hearts.  You  can¬ 
not  forget  his  work  ami  labor  of  love  ;  the  mes¬ 
sages  of  grace  he  brought  you  ;  the  instruction 
in  the  way  of  life  he  presented  you  ;  the  com¬ 
fort  he  brought  you  in  your  sorrow,  and  the 
sympathy  in  your  joy.  He  was  concerned  in 
the  interests  of  your  community  ;  active  in  the 
cause  of  education  and  in  the  reunion  of  the 
school  district  us  it  now  exists.  He  was  ear¬ 
nest  and  able  in  all  the  work  of  his  ministrj', 
thorotighly  furnished  for  it  by  natural  gifts, 
careful  acipiirement,  and  by  the  controlling 
grace  of  God.  He  was  a  man  among  men,  us 
he  is  nov  a  saint  among  saints.  He  was  not  a 
perfect  man,  for  no  man  is  i»erfect.  But  the 
manner  of  his  iife  is  before  you  and  is  known 
to  you.  Y'ou  may  not  have  appreeiatfd  him  as 
you  ought,  but  now  by  his  grave  recall  his  spot¬ 
less  life,  his  gentle  spirit,  his  [fious  exampie, 
his  love  and  sympathy,  his  fidelity  to  his  Lord 
j  and  to  you,  and  you  must  turn  to  the  silent 
form  and  say  “Behold  an  Israelite  indeed  in 
I  whom  was  no  guile.” 


TIntou,  Iowa. 
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Bevartnmit. 


SOWOTG  GOOD  SEED  WHEAT. 

As  a  general  rule  most  farmers  who  raise 
Winter  wheat  are  quite  too  negligent  about 
their  seed.  When  I  was  accustomed  to  raise 
wheat,  I  exercised  as  much  care  in  saving  and 
procuring  good  seed  wheat  as  with  any  other 
seed.  In  travelling  about  the  country  if  I 
ever  met  with  or  heard  of  a  farmer  who  raised 
better  seed  than  I  did,  an  effort  was  made  to 
procure  some  of  it.  When  one  can  purchase 
seed  of  a  neighbor  that  will  yield  five  or  six 
bushels  per  acre  more  than  his  own  seed,  it 
will  pay  well  to  sell  his  seed  to  a  miller  and 
purchase  the  seed  of  a  better  quality.  A  wheat- 
grower  at  Chambersburg,  Penn.,  Mr,  Gteorge 
A.  Dietz,  has  forwarded  some  beautiful  heads 
of  a  new  variety  which  he  has  been  developing 
for  several  years  past.  Mr.  Dietz  writes  that 
this  new  variety  was  developed  from  a  single 
head  which  showed  impressive  characteristics 
quite  different  from  the  “  French  White  Chaff,” 
among  which  it  grew.  He  has  given  it  the 
name  of  "  New  Seediing,  White  Chaff,  Bearded 
Amber  Winter  Wheat.”  It  has  been  cultivat¬ 
ed  by  itself  for  the  past  seven  years.  He  writes : 
“We  have  tried  it  on  clay,  gravelly  loam, 
slate,  and  sandstone  soils,  and  have  sowed  it 
both  early  and  late  in  the  season,  and  after  the 
hardest  Winters  it  proves  to  be  the  earliest 
and  hardiest  and  best  yielding  variety  that  I 
have  cultivated.  It  is  also  a  better  milling 
wheat  than  any  other  variety  cultivated  in  this 
locality.  This  variety  is  sure  to  bring  a  fair 
crop  on  soils  of  all  kinds ;  and  on  good  fertile 
land  it  will  yield  a  larger  crop  than  any  other 
American  variety.  I  have  tried  it  side  by  side 
with  other  good  varieties  which  yielded  only 
twenty-eight  bushels  per  acre,  while  of  this 
variety  the  yield  was  fortj-two  and  a  half 
bushels,  with  the  same  kind  of  soil  and  culti¬ 
vation.  There  may  be  better  varieties  of  Win¬ 
ter  wheat,  but  I  have  found  none  that  is  supe¬ 
rior  to  this.  After  such  a  severe  Winter  as  the 
last  was  on  Winter  wheat,  I  think  that  any 
variety  of  wheat  that  will  yield  forty-two 
bushels  per  acre  is  much  sui>erior  to  the  wheat 
that  farmers  have  been  accustomed  to  raise.” 
The  foregoing  suggestions  ought  to  encourage 
every  wheat-grower  in  the  country  to  make  an 
effort  to  procure  better  seed  than  is  ordinarily 
sown.  A  great  many  tillers  of  the  soil  who 
raise  wheat  seem  to  be  satisfied  to  sow  what¬ 
ever  variety  they  may  have  on  hand,  whether 
it  will  yield  ten  bushels  or  forty  per  acre. 

Ess.  E.  Tee. 


SEPTEMBER  HIMTS  POE  FARM  AMD  GARDEN. 

[From  Uie  American  Agriculturist.] 

In  laying  down  apiece  of  land  to  grass,  finish 
the  dead-furrows  with  the  shovel,  leaving  them 
broad  and  shallow,  so  that  the  mower  runs  eas¬ 
ily  over  them,  while  the  water  is  carried  off  as 
thoroughly  as  in  a  narrow  furrow.  A  good  roll¬ 
ing  neatly  finishes  the  whole  work. 

Finish  digging  the  early  potatoes,  before  rains 
cause  them  to  sprout.  Keep  the  later  kinds 
free  from  weeds,  either  by  running  a  narrow 
cultivator  through  the  rows  or  by  hand-pulling. 

Buckwheat  is  easily  injured  by  frost,  and 
should  be  cut  in  good  season.  As  it  shells  easi¬ 
ly,  cut  with  the  dew  upon  it,  let  it  cure  in  small 
loose  bunches,  and  draw  it  to  the  bam  when 
slightly  moist. 

Stock  should  receive  good  care  through  this 
month.  Summer  heats  still  prevail,  and  hard 
work  continues.  Horses  and  oxen  deserve  good 
feeding  and  regular  watering.  Watch  carefully 
the  action  of  the  horse’s  harness  at  points 
where  galls  or  sores  are  likely  to  form.  A  daily 
bathing  of  the  shoulders  in  salt  and  water  will 
tend  to  harden  the  skin  and  prevent  chafing. 

OBCHARD  AND  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  picking  and  marketing  of  early  Fdll  fruit 
is  now  in  order.  Special  care  should  be  taken 
in  handling  early  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  ; 

slight  bruises  lead  to  speedy  decay . Sencl 

only  the  best  fruit  to  market,  well  packed,  and 
don’t  waste  the  rest,  but  preserve  by  diying. 
The  patent  driers  are  being  improved  each  year, 
are  of  all  siz(*s  and  prices — and  there  is  now'  no 
excuse  for  wasted  fruit  .  .  .  Most  peal’s  should 
be  piekeii  before  getting  mellow  ;  a  very  few 
kinds,  like  the  Rostiezer,  ripen  well  on  the  tree. 

.  .  .  Where  a  fruit  tree  has  not  been  trained 
from  the  start,  the  best  time  to  note  what  prun¬ 
ing  is  needed,  is  just  after  the  fruit  is  picked. 
The  cross-limbs  and  shoots  will  then  make 
themselves  noticeable,  and  can  be  cut  out,  or  if 
large,  marked  with  a  string  for  late  Fall  prun¬ 
ing. 

MARKET  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

This  is  the  month  for  sowing  those  crops 
which  are  to  start,  and  remain  all  W’inter,  for 
early  Spring  growth,  such  as  cabbagt's,  cauli¬ 
flowers,  lettuce,  and  onions.  On  account  of  the 
variable  weather,  it  is  well,  to  sow  twice,  five  or 
six  days  apart.  The  young  plants  are  afU'rwards 
set  oik  in  cold  frames,  to  pass  the  Winter. 
Sometimes  they  are  thinned  in  the  row,  and 
covered  with  straw.  .  .  .  Onions  are  usually 
started  from  the  small  sets,  and  come  into  use 
very  early  in  the  Spring.  .  .  .  Look  over  the 
cucumber  pickles  at  h'ast  every  other  day,  and 
keep  them  picked  off  close  and  of  a  uniform 
size.  A  pickle  two  inches  long  and  half  an  inch 
thick,  is  the  favorite  size.  Cut  with  a  stem. 

FLOWER  GARDEN  AND  LAWN. 

This  is  a  time  of  enjoyment  of  Fall  growths 
and  a  preparation  for  Winter  blooms.  ...  The 
condition  of  the  lawn  will  vary  remarkably,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  weather.  One  year  the  sod  will 
be  burned  up,  another  it  will  be  fresh  and  green 
as  in  Spring.  If  you  have  a  good  water  supply, 
keep  the  sprinkler  at  work  every  night  in  a  dry 
time,  but  thoroughly  saturating  each  spot  before 
moving  to  another.  .  .  Pot  such  bedding-plants 
as  you  wish  to  carry  over,  and  take  cuttings  of 
those  which  are  too  large  and  clumsy.  .  .  .  Keep 
the  tall-growing  plants  well  staked  against  the 
strong  winds.  .  .  .  Save  seed  as  it  matures,  la¬ 
bel,  and  put  away  carefully.  .  .  .  Seed  of  peren¬ 
nials  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 

GREENHOUSE  AND  WINDOW  PLANTS. 

All  needed  repairs  to  the  houses  should  now  be 
completed,  so  that  there  will  be  no  delay  when 
the  time  comes  for  moving  in  the  plants.  .  .  . 
Have  supplies  of  potting-earth,  sand,  pots,  etc., 
ready  at  hand.  .  .  .  Plants  for  Winter  use  in 
the  house  should  be  potted  off,  and  put  in  a 
cool  shady  place  until  new  roots  have  formed. 
.  .  .  The  Calla  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
plants  for  window  use.  It  properly  forms  a 
centre  for  the  other  plants,  and  its  pure  white 
blossom,  amid  the  foliage  and  colored  flowers, 
attracts  every  eye  in  passing.  The  number  of 
blossoms  can  be  largely  increased  by  promptly 
cutting  off  each  bloom  as  it  begins  to  fade, 
and  applying  common  salt  to  the  end  of  the  cut 
stalk.  This  seems  to  hasten  the  healing  of  the 
wound,  and  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
new  flower. 

TO  DESTROY  SORREL,  OR  SOUR  GRASS. 

All  of  the  advantages  of  Summer-fallowing  up¬ 
on  sandy  or  light  gravelly  soil,  may  be  secur^ 
not  only  without  loss  of  elements  of  fertility, 
but  with  essential  gain  in  this  respect  It  is 
now  September.  The  field  may  be  plowed  and 
sowed  to  rye,  without  manure,  or  with  two  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  super-ph<.>sphate  to  the  acre. 
This  will  soon  start  and  make  a  fine  growth, 
and  in  six  weeks  or  two  months,  according  to 
the  season,  may  be  plowed  umler,  thoroughly 
harrowed,  and  soweil  again  to  rye.  This  will 
make  a  fair  growth  before  Winter,  and  start 
rampantly  in  the  Spring.  .4bout  the  middle  of 
April,  when  it  stands  a  foot  high  (not  higher), 
turn  it  under,  hairow  well,  and  sow  oats.  When 
the  oats  are  a  foot  high,  they  must  be  tununl 
under,  whether  the  ground  be  moist  or  dry. 
One  should  not  wait  for  rain  to  make  plowing 
easy.  The  grouml  may  now  be  well  harrowed 
every  third  day,  three  or  four  times,  and  sowed 
with  buckwheat,  wliich  should  be  turned  under 


when  it  comes  into  full  blossom,  and  the  har¬ 
rowing  repeated.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  hu¬ 
mus  will  have  been  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
to  make  it  possible  to  plow  and  harrow  after 
this,  once  in  three  weeks,  until  the  last  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  when  rye  may  be  sown  with  timothy  or 
orchard  grass,  seeding  with  clover  in  the  Spring. 
A  top-dressing  of  one  hundred  bushels  of  gas- 
house  lime,  made  very  fine  and  spread  evenly 
upon  the  snow  in  the  early  Winter,  would  be  a 
decideil  advantage.  After  this  treatment,  the 
land  may  remain  in  grass  without  trouble  from 
the  sorrel,  but  it  should  be  top-dressed  after 
mowing  the  first  season,  and  occasionally  there¬ 
after,  with  fine  compost. 

PLOWING-IN  WEEDS. 

There  may  be  some  advantage  in  permitting 
weeds  to  grow  on  the  stubbles,  with  the  intention 
of  plowing  them  in,  provided  they  are  not  left 
long  enough  to  ripen  their  seeds.  A  bare  fal¬ 
low,  in  which  the  soil  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and 
rains,  is  injurious  to  the  land  :  it  is  far  better 
to  havfe  the  soil  covered  with  some  kind  of  veg¬ 
etation,  if  it  is  nothing  but  the  prevalent  Sum¬ 
mer  weeds.  Every  crop  of  weeds  plowed  in, 
lessens  the  stock  of  weed  seed  in  the  soil,  and 
does  so  much  toward  cleaning  the  land,  if  care 
is  exercised  to  bury  the  weeds  before  the  seeds 
are  formed.  An  excellent  method  of  covering 
the  weeds,  is  to  loop  a  chain  from  the  plow 
beam,  so  that  it  gathers  the  strip  of  w^eeds  on 
the  furrow  slice,  and  as  this  turns,  drags  the 
weeds  into  the  furrow’,  where  they  are  covered 
in  completely,  and  buried  where  they  will  soon 
decay  and  enrich  the  soil. 

TIPS  FOR  horses’  FEET. 

There  are  many  cases  in  which  farm-horses 
need  no  shoes  in  the  Summer,  and  would  be 
better  without  them.  A  horse  owned  by  the 
writer,  had  hard  dry  hoofs  and  contracted  feet, 
which  was  caused  by  a  natural  tendency,  in¬ 
creased  by  shoeing  with  high  calks.  For  want 
of  use,  the  frog  had  withered  away,  and  the 
horse  was  always  lame.  The  shoes  were  taken 
off,  and  tips  only,  were  used.  These  were  thin 
plates,  reaching  around  the  fore  half  of  the 
hoofs  only,  to  protect  the  toes  from  wearing 
away.  The  frog  and  the  heels  thus  came  to  the 
ground  at  every  step  ;  the  bars  were  able  to 
spread,  and  the  proper  functions  of  the  feet,  to 
preserve  healthful  action  and  growth,  were  giv¬ 
en  full  play.  The  horse  soon  become  sound,  the 
frog  grew  healthfully,  and  the  feet  were  in  per¬ 
fect  order,  while  the  expense  of  shoeing  was 
greatly  reduced. 


.  IRON  IN  TREES. 

Has  oxide  of  iron,  or  iron  itself,  an  invigorat¬ 
ing  effect  when  applied  to  the  wood  of  decre))it 
trees?  This  question  is  now  being  discussed 
by  the  rural  papere  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Two  years  ago,  on  a  farm  near  Clyde,  N.  Y., 
several  large  rusty  iron  spikes  were  for  some 
purpose  driven  into  a  very  old,  partially  decay¬ 
ed  apple-tree,  that  for  years  had  been  almost 
entirely  barren,  and  that  seemed  to  be  fast  ex¬ 
hausting  what  remained  of  its  vitality.  The 
spikes  were  left  in  the  trunk  and  tlie  result  was 
that  last  year  it  bore  a  magnificent  crop  of  fine 
large  apples,  and  this  year  gives  promise  of  a 
repetition  of  the  marvel.  The  owner  believes 
the  rusty  spikes  restored  it  to  youthful  ligor 
and  fecundity.  Of  course  he  is  experimenting 
on  all  the  old  apple-trees  in  his  orchard. — The 
Critic. 


THE  COST  OF  DBINKS. 

Temperance  advocates  tell  us  that  if  every¬ 
body  would  stop  drinking  beer  and  whiskey, 
business  would  immediately  revive.  That 
sounds  like  an  overdrawn  statement,  but  it  has 
often  been  shown  that  those  who  drink  pay 
more  money  into  the  coffers  of  the  saloons 
than  the  w’hole  country  pays  in  taxes.  If  it 
were  not  so  evident  that  the  appetite  clouds 
the  reason,  it  would  appear  amazing  that  men 
who  will  haggle  over  a  few  cents  in  the  price  of 
a  pair  of  boots,  which  are  sold  at  a  very  small 
jffofit,  or  will  buy  adulterated  coffee  because  it 
is  a  little  cheaper  than  the  genuine,  will  pay  im¬ 
mense  profits  on  the  beer  and  whiskey  they 
drink  without  a  thought  of  the  way  in  which 
they  are  imposed  upon.  The  following  statis¬ 
tics  are  quoted  to  illustrate  this  drain  upon  the 
drinkers ;  A  glass  of  beer  costs  five  cents. 
There  are  640  glasses  in  a  barrel,  so  that  the 
retailer  receives  $32  for  every  barrei  of  beer  he 
draws.  The  profit  is  something  like  400  per 
cent.  At  least  15,000,000  barrels  of  beer  were 
consumed  in  this  country  last  year,  for  which 
the  drinkers  paid  the  aggregate  of  $480,000,000. 
Whiskey  and  other  strong  drinks  average 
seven  cents  a  glass  or  $4.48  a  gallon  at  retail. 
About  78,000,000  gallons  were  imi)ib(‘d  in  this 
country  l^t  year,  the  drinkers  paying  therefor 
nearly  $350,000,000.  Imagine  tlie  hullalialloo 
that  would  be  raised  if  the  retailers  of  groce¬ 
ries  and  provisions  chargeil  such  tremendous 
profits  on  their  goods.  Now  supposing  this 
$800,000,000  spent  yearly  for  drinks  that  do  no 
goo(l,  were  saved  or  spent  for  articles  of  use 
and  real  comfort.  That  vast  sum  would  buy  a 
good  suit  of  clothes  for  every  man  in  the  land, 
give  every  woman  a  decent  dress  and  i)onnet, 
and  clothe  and  shoe  every  child.  The  econo¬ 
mic  uses  of  $800,000,000,  put  where  it  would  do 
the  most  good  instead  of  where  it  does  the 
most  evil,  are  incalculable,  and  those  who  bdl 
us  that  business  would  at  once  revive  if  every¬ 
body  stopped  drinking,  do  not  appear  to  be 
very  far  out  of  the  way,  after  all. — Springfield 
Union. 


Squash  Pie. — Line  a  deep  [)late  with  crust 
and  pour  in  the  following  mixture  :  Two  lireak- 
fast-cupfuls  of  strained  squash  mixtsl  witli  four 
eggs  ;  a  b’aspoontul  of  si)ice  or  ginger,  and  a 
cupful  of  sugar,  and  a  teaspoonful  of  butter. 
Bake  a  pale  brown. 

Scalloped  Tomatoes. — Put  into  an  earthen 
dish  a  layer  of  bread  or  biscuit  crumbs  and 
small  lumps  of  butter ;  then  a  layer  of  sliced 
tomatoes  with  a  sprinkling  of  sugar  over  them  ; 
go  on  so  till  the  dish  is  full ;  pour  in  a  little  wa¬ 
ter  to  moisten,  cover  up  with  crumbs,  and  bake 
half  an  hour. 

Tomato  Pickle. — Take  a  gallon  of  green  to¬ 
matoes  and  six  large  onions,  cut  them  in  thin 
slices  and  stand  them  in  salt  and  water  all 
night.  In  the  morning  pour  off  the  brine  and 
put  them  into  a  preserving  pan  with  four  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  four  of  mustard,  two  table¬ 
spoonfuls  of  ground  cloves,  two  of  cinnamon, 
one  of  cayenne  pepper,  and  one  of  the  best  cur¬ 
ry  pepper.  Simmer  for  o»e  hour,  and  when 
cool,  pour  into  pickle  jars. 

Chow  Chow. — Take  two  heads  of  cabbage, 
two  heads  of  cauliflower,  one  quart  of  dwarf 
onions,  two  quarts  of  small  tomatoes,  one  doz¬ 
en  cucumbers,  and  six  roots  of  celery  ;  cut  into 
small  pieces,  and  boil  each  vegetable  separate¬ 
ly  untU  tender,  then  strain  and  take  two  gal¬ 
lons  of  vinegar,  quarter  of  a  pound  of  mustard, 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  mustard  seed,  one  pot  of 
French  mustard,  one  ounce  of  cloves,  and  two 
ounces  of  turmeric  ;  put  the  vinegar  and  spices 
into  a  pan,  and  let  them  come  to  the  boil,  then 
mix  the  vegetables  and  pour  the  liquor  over. 

Peaches  Preserved. — 1.  Put  into  a  casserole 
for  every  dozen  peaches  one  pound  of  sugar  and 
a  glass  of  water  ;  bring  it  to  the  boil  and  skim 
well ;  add  the  peaches,  peeled,  and  either  whole 
or  in  halves,  without  their  stones  in  either  case. 
Let  'them  boil  a  few  minutes  until  they  feel 
done ;  then  arrange  tliem  in  a  glass  dish,  reduce 
the  syrup  and  pour  it  over  them.  2.  Boil  four 
pounds  of  sugar  in  five  half  pints  of  water  ;  let 
it  simmer  ten  minutes  after  coming  to  the  boil ; 
fill  bottles  with  fruit,  shaking  it  down  ;  when  the 
syrup  is  cold  fill  up  each  bottle  with  enough  to 
cover  the  fruit ;  cork  them  well  at  once  ;  stand 
the  bottles  in  a  boiler  of  cold  water  and  let  it 
come  to  the  boil  slowly  ;  after  which  simmer  a 
few  minutes  ;  let  the  bottles  get  cold  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  keep  them  in  a  cool  place. 

The  Piano — When  the  white  keys  become  dis¬ 
colored  remove  the  front  fall  and  slip  of  wood  just 
over  them  ;  then  lift  up  each  key  separately  from 
the  front — do  not  take  them  out — and  rub  the 
keys  witii  a  white  cloth  slightly  dampened  with 
cold  water,  and  diy  off  with  a  cloth  slightly 
warm.  Should  the  keys  be  sticky,  first  damp 
the  cloth  with  a  little  spirits  of  wine  or  gin. 
Soap  or  washing  powder  should  not  be  used. 
It  is  worth  while  keeping  a  supply  of  ammonia 
in  the  household  in  case  we  wish  to  remove 
finger  marks  from  paint  or  to  cleanse  brushes 


or  greasy  pans.  A  teaspoonful  in  a  basin  of 
warm  water  will  jnake  hairbrushes  beautifully 
white ;  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  let  the 
backs  of  the  brushes  dip  below  the  surface. 
Rinse  them  with  clean  warm  water  and  put  in  a 
sunny  window  to  dry. 


ScCentfSc  anir 


The  total  number  of  flowering  plants  now 
known  in  British  North  America  may  be  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  3000  species,  against  10,000  in 
the  United  States. 

The  waste  cuttings  of  cork  are  being  employed 
for  making  bricks,  which  can  be  used  for  walls, 
making  them  impervious  alike  to  heat  or  damp. 
The  cork  cuttings  are  reduced  to  powder  in  a 
mortar,  and  mix^  with  lime  clay. 

The  crop  of  walnuts,  chestnuts,  and  hickory 
nuts  it  is  said  will  be  very  prolific  this  Fall.  An 
old  legend  has  it  that  a  prolific  nut  crop  is  a 
sure  indication  of  a  severe  Winter,  nature  thus 
providing  for  the  animals  that  use  the  nuts  for 
their  Whiter  food. 

So  late  as  1880,  Jonesboro,  Georgia,  bore  the 
well-earned  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  worst 
towns  in  the  country.  It  is  the  centre  and  mar¬ 
ket  of  a  cotton-growing  region,  the  point  where 
the  plantei-s  not  only  sell  their  cotton,  but  pay 
off  their  hands.  Sixteen  saloons  stood  ready 
to  swallow  up  their  earnings  and  put  the  work¬ 
ers  themselves  in  good  fighting  condition.  As 
Captain  Smith,  City  Marshal  at  that  time,’ de¬ 
scribes  it,  “  You  could  look  out  on  the  principal 
street  and  see  a  riot  at  each  end  of  the  street 
and  a  fight  in  the  middle.  The  liquor  dealers 
became  the  powerful  class,  controlled  the  town 
council,  and  defied  every  law  of  order  and  pub¬ 
lic  decency.  I  owned  three  bar-rooms  myself, 
but  became  convinced  that  the  good  of  the 
community  demanded  prohibition.”  Under  lo¬ 
cal  option  all  saloons  in  this  county  are  now 
closed,  and  as  Mr.  Storey,  a  prominent  resident, 
assures  a  reporter  for  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
“  There  is  not  a  prisoner  in  jail,  and  the  weeds 
have  well-nigh  liidden  the  calaboose.  The  only 
man  who  has  occupied  the  calaboose  for  a  year, 
was  a  drunken  man  who  got  off  the  train  from 
Atlanta.  He  begged  off  in  an  hour,  and  the  old 
building  was  again  left  to  the  rats.” 

Encai'stic  Tiles  are  now  favored  for  church 
floors.  It  is  not  generally  known,  perhaps,  that 
such  a  pavement  is,  in  the  long  run,  a  great 
economy  in  churches,  as  in  other  public  build¬ 
ings — saving  the  wear  as  well  as  the  dust  and 
other  disadvantages  incident  to  carpets.  A 
church  which  has  even  a  hard-wood  floor  for  its 
alleys,  as  is  the  case  in  some  large  and  costly 
churches  in  this  countiy,  can  be  kept  free  and 
clean  from  dust  and  dirt  in  a  degree  impossible 
where  the  whole  churcli  is  carpeted  ;  but  tile¬ 
paving  is  ever  so  much  better  than  hard-wood, 
ami  not  so  very  much  more  exiiensive ;  having 
also  the  advantage  of  mucli  greater  security 
from  fire,  and  being  almost  proof  against  ordi¬ 
nary  wear. 

Hudson  Bay. — In  February  last  a  report  was 
laid  before  tlie  Parliament  of  Canada  detailing 
the  results  of  an  exi>edition  dispatched  by  the 
Govi'nimentof  that  country  particularly  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  navigability  of 
Huilson  Strait  and  Bay,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  gatliering  information  concerning  tlie  re¬ 
sources  of  that  region,  and  its  availability  as  a 
field  for  settled  liabitation.  It  is  at  first  not 
easy  to  underetand  why  this  miglity  expanse  of 
water,  occupying  the  peculiarly  important  posi¬ 
tion  that  it  does,  should  remain  for  so  many 
generations  comparatively  unexplored,  and 
wholly  unutilized,  except  as  a  hunting-ground 
for  a  few  New’  Bedford  whalers,  or  a  medium  of 
easy  communication  betw’een  some  half-dozen 
scatteri’d  factorii‘8  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company. 
Although  called  a  bay,  it  is  really  an  inland  sea, 
1000  miles  in  length  by  600  in  w’idtli,  having  thus 
an  area  of  about  500,000  square  miles,  or  quite 
half  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  drains  an 
expanse  of  country  spreading  out  more  than 
2000  mill's  from  east  to  west,  and  1500  from 
north  to  south,  or  an  area  of  3,000,000  square 
miles.  Into  its  majestic  w’aters  pour  feeders 
which  take  their  rise  in  the  Rocky  Mountains 
on  the  w’est,  and  in  Labrador  on  the  east,  while 
southward  it  stretches  out  its  river-roots  away 
below  the  49th  iiarallel  until  they  tap  the  same 
lake-source  which  sends  a  stream  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Despite  its  distance  north w’ard,  its 
blue  waves  are  never  bound  by  icy  fetters,  and 
its  broad  gatew’ay  to  the  Atlantic  is  cei’tainly 
navigable  four  months  out  of  the  year,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  all  the  year  round  to  projierly  equipped 
steamships.  Its  depths  abound  in  finny  w’ealth, 
from  the  mammoth  w’hale  to  the  tiny  caplin. 
Its  shores  are  serrated  by  numerous  streams, 
some  navigable  for  long  distances  inland,  and 
all  stocked  w’ith  the  finest  of  fresh  water  fish, 
and  clothed  as  to  their  bunks  with  valuable 
timber  ready  for  the  lumberman’s  ax.  Its 
islands  are  rich  in  mineral  ore  of  many  kinds. 
The  country  w’hose  margin  its  tides  lave  is  well 
adapted  for  tillage  and  i>asturage,  while  all 
around  the  region  swarms  with  animals  and 
birds,  W’hose  flesh  or  fur  renders  their  chase  a 
highly  lucrative  employment.  Lieut.  Gordon’s 
observations  reganling  the  few’  human  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  (with  the  exception  of  a  few’  white 
men  at  the  traders’  posts)  are  solely  Eskimos, 
are  interesting.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Strait 
they  are  quite  familiar  with  the  ways  of  w’hite 
men,  and  seem  to  be  highly  pleased  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  incri'ased  intercourse  with  them.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  is  met  with  who  has  mastered  the 
English  tongue,  but  not  often.  Many  others 
understand  well  enough  what  is  said  to  them  in 
that  language,  although  they  cannot  be  per¬ 
suaded  to  sjieak  it.  Tliey  are  iiarticularly  fond 
of  any  article  of  civilized  clothing,  and  the  head¬ 
man  at  North  Bluff  manifested  no  small  pride 
at  the  possession  of  a  stand-up  linen  collar, 
w’hich  he  displayed  to  the  utmost  advantage. 
In  character  they  are  doeil(‘,  amiable,  and  willing 
to  work.  When  landing  the  stores  and  coal  at 
North  Bluff  they  worked  all  day  along  with  the 
men,  carrying  heavy  weights  up  over  the  rocks, 
and  toiling  aw’ay  as  cheerily  and  heartily  as 
could  be  desired,  asking  no  other  remuneration 
than  biscuits,  of  which  commodity  they  are  inor¬ 
dinately  fond.  These  people  have  no  farina¬ 
ceous  food  of  any  kiml,  and  as  a  con.sequence, 
the  children  are  not  weaned  until  they  reach 
the  age  of  three  or  four  years.  The  families  are 
small,  there  rarely  being  more  than  two  or 
three  children,  and  although  early  marriages 
are  the  rule,  their  numbers  must  be  diminishing, 
bei’ause  signs  of  their  presence  w’ere  met  with 
everywhere,  while  the  i>e<>ple  themselves  were 
found  at  only  three  placi's  along  the  Straits,  and 
there  are  only  some  five  or  six  families  known 
to  be  between  Cape  Chudleigh  and  Nachvak. 
Along  the  Labrador  coast  the  Eskimos  gather 
in  small  settlements  around  the  Moravian  mis¬ 
sion-stations.  Nain  is  considered  the  largest 
settlement,  and  its  Eskimo  population  floes  not 
exceed  two  hundred  souls.  Those  at  the  sta¬ 
tions  are  all  educated,  being  able  to  reafl  and 
write  in  their  own  language,  and  according  to 
the  missionaries,  are  regular  attendants  at 
church,  and  veiy  fond  of  music — two  excellent 
and  hopeful  traits  certainly. — J.  Macdonald  Ox¬ 
ley,  in  Popular  Science  Monthly. 

An  Important  Achievement. —  The  ('hemUal 
Purity  of  the  Royal  Baking  PtAvder. — For  some 
time  past  the  question  of  iiurity  in  baking  pow¬ 
ders  has  formed  quite  a  feature  of  new’spaper 
discussions,  and  eminent  doctors  of  philosophy 
have  given  opinions  as  to  the  ingredients  w’hich 
compose  many  of  the  articles  sold  under  that 
name.  The  investigations  have  narrowed  down 
to  the  limit  which  awards  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  the  palm  of  purity,  ami  several  of  the 
most  distinguished  scientists  have  testified  to 
their  conviction  that  no  extraneous  or  deleteri¬ 
ous  matter  enters  into  its  composition.  The 
Royal  Baking  Powder  Company  have  achieved 
a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  success  which 
has  marked  their  preparatiiin  of  cream  of  tar¬ 
tar  for  baking  purpeses.  It  is  indisputably 
shown  that  they  have  eliminated  all  elements 
of  tartratt*  of  lime,  alum,  or  other  impurities, 
and  present  to  the  public  a  healthful  and  chem¬ 
ically  pure  article.  Such  widely  known  chem¬ 
ists  as  Henry  Morton,  E.  G.  Love,  H.  A.  Mott, 
William  McMurtrie,  and  others,  have  verified 
its  superiority  over  other  manufactures,  and 
testified,  through  practical  exjierience,  to  its  ex¬ 
cellence.  It  is  well  for  families  to  observe  the 
fact  that  it  costs  more  to  manufacture  the 
Royal  Baking  Pow’der  than  any  other,  but  it  is 
(as  shown  by  chemical  analysis)  the  only  “  ab¬ 
solutely  pure  ”  baking  powder  made. — Reporter. 


OCEAN  TELEOP^HS. 

On  Wednesday  a  banquet,  in  which  Cyrus  W. 
Field  w’as  the  central  figure,  w’as  given  in  Lon¬ 
don  to  celebrate  the  twenty-seventh  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  laying  of  the  first  Atlantic  cable. 
In  the  twenty-seven  years  since  that  first  un¬ 
successful  attempt  to  establish  and  maintain 
telegraph  communication  across  the  Atlantic, 
the  business  of*cable-laying  has  increased  to  an 
extent  that  even  the  sanguine  originator  of  the 

great  achievement  could  not  have  foreseen. 

ables  now  skirt  all  the  continents  and  run 
from  one  to  another,  girdling  the  globe  many 
times,  except  that  the  broad  and  deep  Pacific 
has  not  yet  been  bridged  by  the  electric  wire. 
A  chart  lately  published  by  the  United  States 
Hydrographic  Survey  tells  the  story  in  a  picto¬ 
rial  way,  and  shows  the  routes  of  all  the  great 
ocean  cables,  besides  many  of  the  land  lines. 
The  first  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  in  1858,  but  it 
was  not  until  1866  that  a  successful  working 
line  was  laid  across  the  Atlantic.  There  are 
now  twelve  of  them,  ten  connecting  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  and  France  with  North  America,  and  two 
connecting  with  South  America.  The  latter 
start  from  Lisbon,  touch  at  the  Madeira  and 
Cape  de  Verde  Islands,  and  finally  land  at  Per¬ 
nambuco.  Of  the  North  American  and  Atlantic 
cables,  four  land  at  Heart’s  Content  (Ireland), 
two  at  St.  Pierre,  and  four  at  Pictou  (Nova  Sco¬ 
tia).  Another  l^ig  Atlantic  line  connects  Cadiz, 
Spain,  with  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa.  The  Mediterranean  is  full  of 
cables,  like  the  space  overhead  in  a  great  city, 
where  the  sky  is  almost  obscured  by  a  network 
of  wires.  Three  wires  are  laid  in  the  bed  of  the 
Red  Sea,  of  which  one  follows  down  the  east 
coast  of  Africa  to  Cape  Colony,  and  the  other 
two  cross  the  Arabian  Sea  to  Bombay.  There 
is  also  a  line  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  a 
fourth  overland  line  to  India,  via  Tiflis  and  Bu- 
shire.  Two  lines  skirt  the  coast  of  Anam  and 
China,  and  connect  with  Japan  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  Malay  Archipelago  is  full  of  land 
and  sea  lines,  two  of  which  extend  to  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  continent.  The  Australian  cables  land 
at  Palmerston  in  the  extreme  north  of  that 
southern  continent.  There  is  a  line  crossing  it 
from  north  to  south,  and  other  lines  skirt  its 
coasts  and  connect  with  New  Zealand.  In  the 
eastern  hemisphere  the  work  of  cable  connec¬ 
tion  is  not  yet  so  complete.  From  Pernambuco, 
where  the  lines  from  Lisbon  land,  the  cable  fol¬ 
lows  the  coast  north  to  Para,  while  running 
south  and  connecting  with  Buenos  Ayres  there 
is  both  a  cable  and  a  coast  line.  From  Buenos 
Ayres  the  telegraph  crosses  the  continent  to 
Valparaiso,  and  thence  follows  up  the  coast  to 
Panama,  touching  at  Co<iuimbo,  Caldera,  Anto¬ 
fagasta,  Iquique,  Arica,  Mollendo,  Callao,  and 
Guayaquil.  Another  cable  extends  from  Pana¬ 
ma  to  Salinas  Cruz  in  Central  America.  If  the 
business  men  of  San  Francisco  are  not  blind  to 
their  interests,  they  will  not  let  many  years 
elapse  w’ithout  having  cable  communication 
across  the  Pacific  with  both  China  and  Austra¬ 
lia. — San  Francisco  Alta  California,  Aug.  8th. 


AFRICA  S  NEW  PROPHET. 

A  despatch  to  Secretary  Bayard,  dated  July 
14  last,  and  sent  by  United  States  Consul  Lewis, 
says  ;  In  1880  a  Maiulingo  named  Samudu  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  that  he  was  called  by  God  to 
wage  a  war  for  the  suppression  of  paganism 
and  the  opening  of  the  roads  to  the  coast, 
which  in  certain  districts  have  been  for  genera¬ 
tions  subjected  to  excessive  blai^kmail  and  to 
the  plundering  of  vagabond  tribes.  During  the 
last  five  years  he  has  collected  an  army  con¬ 
sisting  of  foot  and  horse  of  about  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  Mohammedan  youth,  w’herever 
he  goes,  flock  to  his  standard,  not  only  to  se¬ 
cure  the  rew’ard  in  the  hereafter  promised  for 
those  who  fight  for  their  religion,  but  to  carry 
off  the  rich  spoils  which  these  expeditions  that 
battle  for  the  faith  are  sure  to  win. 

It  is  said  that  Samudu’s  army  is  divided  into 
three  portions.  One  is  operating  near  the  head 
waters  of  the  Niger.  This  portion  recently 
drove  certain  French  troops  from  the  gold  re¬ 
gions  of  Boure,  and  are  now  besieging  Bam- 
maks,a  large  town  on  the  Niger  occupied  about 
three  years  ago  by  the  French.  Another  por¬ 
tion  of  the  army  is  operating  in  the  regions  east 
of  Liberia,  and  by  suppressing  the  disturbing 
elements,  unfettering  trade,  and  introducing  a 
knowledge  of  religion  and  letters,  is  in  one 
sense  opening  the  way  for  negro  immigrants  of 
intelligence  and  energy  from  America  to  push 
out  from  the  Africo-Arnerican  Republic  to  the 
healthy  and  fertile  regions  of  the  interior. 

The  third  portion  of  the  army  is  approaching 
the  coast  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Sierra  Leone. 
It  has  secured  the  submission  by  force  or  vol¬ 
untary  surrender  of  all  the  tribes  on  the  way 
for  five  hundred  miles  back.  The  largest  and 
most  important  pagan  kingdom  on  this  side  of 
the  Niger  was  Soolima,  of  which  Talaba,a  large 
commercial  city,  was  the  capital.  For  the  last 
sixty  years  the  Fulah  Mohammedans  have  been 
trying  by  diplomacy  and  by  arms  to  subdue 
this  city  to  the  faith,  but  it  has  always  success¬ 
fully  rcsisti'd  both  diplomat  and  warrior. 

Last  year  Samudu’s  army  in  overwhelming 
numbers  surrounded  it  ainl  called  upon  the 
King  to  surrender  and  profess  Islam.  This  he 
refused  to  do.  The  town  was  then  invested, and 
after  a  terrible  siegt'  of  five  months  the  King 
assembled  the  royal  family  and  principal  chiefs 
in  his  power  house,  and  informed  them  that  he 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  as  his  resources  w’ere 
exhausted,  but  having  for  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  belongi'd  to  the  ruling  element,  he 
was  determined  for  himself  ami  family  to  die 
rather  than  come  undcT  Mohammedan  rule. 
He  gave  the  chiefs  their  choice  either  to  die 
with  him  or  go  out  of  the  town  and  give  them¬ 
selves  up  to  the  enemy.  They  decided  to  die 
with  him.  He  then  set  fire  to  the  town  and 
they  were  all  blown  uj).  Thus  ended  the  Hooli- 
ma  power,  which  for  more  than  seven  genera¬ 
tions  had  influenced  the  trade  and  iiolltics  of 
extensive  districts,  and  had  commanded  the 
principal  highways  lo  tlie  coast. 

Another  very  important  achievement  of  this 
army  is  the  dcstructiim  of  the  Hooboo  power — 
an  irresponsible  organization  which  for  thirty 
years  has  been  a  source  of  annoyance  and  loss 
to  caravans  passing  from  the  interior  to  the 
coast.  Samudu  gave  orders  to  attack  them  in 
their  mountain  strongholds,  which  until  thi'n 
had  proved  inaccessible  to  the  neighboring 
forces.  They  were  surprised.  Their  chief,  Abal, 
was  captured  and  decapitated,  and  his  arms 
and  legs,  severed  from  the  trunk,  were  sent  to 
the  various  countries  whose  inhabitants  had 
suffered  from  his  predatory  and  murderous  jtro- 
ceedings.  The  Hooboos  are  desmibed  as  rene¬ 
gade  Fulahs  in  rebellion  against  the  King  of 
Timboo.  The  roads  have  now  been  clearwl  of 
these  thieves  and  murderers. 

Samudu’s  army  is  now  only  a  few  miles  from 
the  coast  northwest  of  Sierra  Leone.  It  is  said 
to  be  his  purpose  now  t/>  deal  with  the  Tiniuch 
and  Sherbro  countries,  wluise  constant  wars 
keep  the  maritime  regions  in  such  a  state  of 
ferment,  that  often  the  caravans  have  struggled 
through  obstructions  for  hundreds  of  miles. 
They  find  their  greatest  difficulty  among  the 
coast  tribes,  and  often  fall  victims  to  the  latter. 
Samudu  proposes  to  settle  these  districts,  even 
if  to  do  so  it  be  necessary’  to  seize  the  profes¬ 
sional  warriors  who  are  the  chief  causes  of  dis¬ 
order  and  transport  them  ti>  the  ilistant  inte¬ 
rior,  where  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the 
gratification  of  their  warlike  proclivities. 


Any  one  who  has  ever  visited  Kingston,  Can¬ 
ada,  will  recall  the  round  towers  which  form  a 
part  of  its  extensive  fortifications.  These,  it  is 
supposed,  were  copied  from  the  similar  struc¬ 
tures  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  which  are  about 
to  be  demolished.  The  Irish  towers  were  built 
at  the  time  when  Lord  Cornwallis  was  Viceroy 
of  Ireland,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  who  had  heard  that  the  town  of 
Martt'llo  in  Corsica  in  1794,  had  by  means  of 
similar  defences  successfully  resisted  the  attack 
of  British  ships.  These  towers  were  of  masonry 
and  round,  their  height  about  30  feet,  their 
upper  platfoi-m  vaulted  ami  bomb-proof,  and 
the  basement  holding  magazine  stores.  This 
same  Duke  of  Richmond  afterward  became 
Governor-General  of  Canada,  and  it  was  during 
his  career  there  that  these  31artello  towers  were 
built  for  Kingston,  then  the  capital  of  the  united 
provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  His 
death  occurred  in  1819  from  hydrophobia,  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  bite  of  a  fox. 

The  Worcester  Gazette :  The  sky,  unlike 
man,  is  most  cheerful  when  it  is  the  bluest. 


GRANT’S  UIinART  ABILITT.  ! 

Gen.  Grant  was  created  for  great  emergen-  | 
cies.  It  was  the  magnitude  of  the  task  that 
called  forth  the  powers  by  which  he  mastered 
it.  In  ordinary  matters  he  was  an  ordinary 
man  ;  in  momentous  affairs  he  became  a  giant. 

When  performing  the  routine  duties  of  a  fron¬ 
tier  camp  there  was  no  act  to  make  him  con¬ 
spicuous  above  his  fellow-officers,  but  when  he 
wielded  corps  and  armies  the  great  qualities  of 
the  commander  flashed  forth,  and  his  master¬ 
strokes  of  genius  placed  him  at  once  in  the 
front  rank  of  the  world’s  great  captains. 

When  he  hauled  wood  from  his  little  farm 
and  sold  it  in  St.  Louis,  with  all  his  industry  he 
did  not  drive  as  advantageous  bargains  or 
make  as  good  a  living  as  most  of  the  farmers 
about  him  ;  but  when  he  came  to  cope  with  the 
trained  diplomatists  of  Europe  in  conducting 
the  intricate  negotiations  which  resulted  in 
forcing  a  satisfai^tory  settlement  of  the  Ala¬ 
bama  claims,  he  put  forth  abilities  which  show¬ 
ed  from  the  start  that  the  matter  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  master.  When  conducting  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  his  store  in  Galena  his  financiering  was 
hardly  equal  to  that  of  the  average  country 
merchant,  but  when  a  message  was  to  be  sent 
to  Congress  that  would  puncture  the  fallacies 
of  the  inflationists  and  throttle  by  a  veto  the 
attempts  of  unwise  men  to  cripple  the  finances 
of  the  nation,  a  State  paper  was  produced  which 
commanded  the  admiration  of  every  believer  in 
a  sound  currency.  He  could  collect  for  the  na¬ 
tion  fifteen  millions  from  Great  Britain ;  he 
could  not  protect  his  own  pereonal  savings 
from  the  miscreants  who  latidy  robbed  him  in 
New  York. 

His  methods  in  warfare  all  bore  the  stamp  of 
originality  and  ingenuity.  His  success  depend¬ 
ed  upon  his  powers  of  invention  rather  than 
adaptation.  The  fact  that  he  has  been  com¬ 
pared  at  times  to  nearly  all  the  great  com¬ 
manders  of  history  is  the  best  proof  that  he 
was  like  none  of  them.  He  saw  that  the  art  of 
war  as  practiced  in  Europe,  with  its  open  coun¬ 
try,  macadamized  highways,  and  densely  popu- 
lattni  States,  would  not  answer  for  America, 
with  its  dense  forests,  impenetrable  swamps, 
difficult  rivers,  mud  roads,  and  sparse  popula¬ 
tion.  He  found  the  necessity  of  devising  an 
American  system  of  warfare  applicable  to  the 
conditions  surrounding  him,  and  while  it  had 
been  part  of  his  education  to  study  the  instruc¬ 
tive  lessons  derived  from  the  great  European 
campaigns,  yet  he  never  vrasted  time  in  trying 
to  fit  a  European  square  peg  into  an  American 
round  hole. 

The  importance  of  celerity  in  action  was  al¬ 
ways  uppermost  in  his  mind.  There  was  a 
spur  in  the  heel  of  every  order  he  sent.  No 
one  could  “  feed  a  fight  ”  more  rapidly,  that  is, 
rush  fresh  troops  promptly  to  the  spot  where 
they  were  needed.  Every  point  gained  was 
tenaciously  held,  and  the  enemy  never  recap¬ 
tured  an  important  position  wliich  had  once 
been  wrested  from  him. 

The  combinations  and  movements  of  the  sev¬ 
eral  great  armies  of  the  Union  during  the  lust 
year  of  the  war  were  on  a  scale  never  before  or 
since  attempted.  Gver  half  a  million  of  men 
were  in  the  field  in  commands  separated  by 
more  than  a  thousand  miles,  and  all  moving 
under  the  guiding  hand  of  their  chief  ;  Meade 
manoeuvring  around  Petersburg,  Ord  hanging 
on  to  Richmond,  Sheridan  galloping  through 
the  Valley  of  Virginia,  Sherman  cutting  the 
Confederacy  in  two,  Canby  seizing  the  strong¬ 
holds  on  the  Gulf,  Thomas  crushing  Hood  in 
Temu'ssee,  armies  defending  the  Mississippi 
and  resisting  raids  in  Missouri.  When  com¬ 
munication  was  open,  daily  reports  came  in  to 
the  chief,  who  sat  in  Ids  little  hut  qiuetly  smok¬ 
ing  his  cigar,  studying  the  maiis,  and  sending 
out  instructions  to  all  points  of  the  compass. 
His  self-reliance  in  the  field  was  perhaps  his 
most  characteristic  trait.  He  never  convened 
formal  councils  of  war,  though  he  always  con¬ 
sulted  and  advised  with  his  officers,  whose 
opinions  never  failed  to  have  with  him  the 
weight  to  which  they  were  entitled.  He  mani¬ 
fested  no  pride  of  opinion,  but  in  a  carnjiaign 
he  felt  that  the  person  who  had  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  ought  to  decide  the  movement. 
One  of  his  objections  to  a  council  of  war  was 
that  there  would  naturally  be  some  officers 
who  would  oppose  his  plans,  and  in  urging 
their  objections  and  finding  arguments  with 
which  to  fortify  the  position  they  had  taken, 
they  would  reach  a  frame  of  mind  which,  in 
case  they  were  overruled,  might  make  them 
lukewarm  in  I'xecuting  the  movement. 

Gen.  Sherman  once  made  a  very  fair  criticism 
when  he  said,  in  his  graphic  way,  and  with  his 
crisp  style  of  expression  :  “  Grant  always  si'em- 
ed  pretty  certain  to  win  when  he  went  into  a 
fight  with  anything  like  eipial  numbers.  I 
believe  one  great  reason  why  he  was  so  much 
more  successful  than  others  was  Aiat  while 
they  W’ere  thinking  so  much  about  what  the 
enemy  was  going  to  do.  Grant  was  thinking  all 
the  time  about  what  he  was  going  to  do  liini- 
self.” — Gen.  Horaci'  Porter,  in  Harper’s  Maga¬ 
zine  for  September. 


Till'  observations  of  Prof.  C.  P.  Langley  have 
convinced  him  that  there  has  been  a  mistaken 
conception  of  the  color  of  the  sunlight.  It  has 
been  siipfiosi'd  to  be  white,  while  in  reality  it  is 
blue.  He  discusses  this  in  a  most  instructive 
article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Sep¬ 
tember. 
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During  the  Heated  Term 


Keep  the  blood  cool  and  the  brain  clear  by  the  use  of 


TARRANT’S 

FfFervescent  Seltxer  Aperient. 

It  oorrecto  acidity  of  the  stomach,  moves  the  bowels 
without  griping  or  pain,  allays  Fevers,  reduces  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  purifies  the  blood.  Is  pleasant  to  take,  easy  to 
carry,  and  always  reliable. 

SOLD  BY  DRUGGISTS  EVERYWHERE. 
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TJ.  S.  ]VEail  Steamships 

Sail  from  New  York  regularly  for 


GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

FURNE881A..Aug.  29,  7  A.  M.  [  ANCHORIA. .Sept.  1?,7  A.  H. 
Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $80.  Second  Class,  $30. 

LIVERPOOL  AND  QUEENSTOWN  SERVICE. 
CITY  OF  ROME  sails  Wednesday,  Sept.  ’23, 
and  every  fourth  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Cabin  Passage,  $60  to  $100.  Second  Class,  $35, 
Steerage  outward  or  prepaid,  $15. 

For  passage  or  other  information,  apply  to 

nSlTDBBSOXT  BAOTSZES,  Affents, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY. 

The  Finest  Grade  of  Church  BellSs, 

Greatest  Experience.  Largest  Trade. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  free. 

cmnoii  a  mereit  bell  gomput, 

TBOr,  X.  T. 


Mi 


MeShane  Bell  Foundry 

Manufacture  those  celebrated  n 


_ _ _ _  _  Bells - 

Chimes  for  Clinrckes,  Tower  Clocka« 
dec.  Prices  and  catalogues  sent  tree.  Addreaa 
H.  MOSHANE  k  CO.,  Baltimore.  Hd. 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 

Since  1844  celebrntevl  for  Ssperlorlty  over  othen, 
are  made  only  of  Purest  lleil  Metal,  (Copper  ana 
Tin,)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satisractory. 
For  Prices,  (Circulars.  «tc. .  address  Bs  lti  mobb  Bbu, 
Foundbv,  i.  UEUESTEK  «  80X8.  Baltimore,  Md. 


MENEELY  &  COMPANY, 
WEST  TROY.  H.  Ya  BELLS, 

For  Churches  Schools,  eic.  - also  Chimes 
and  Peals.  For  more  than  half  a  century 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  others. 


A  SOLID  |||PER  cent 

Perannum.flrstinortH  gages  on  prvHinotIva 

Real  Estate.  l>>ansH  approved  hy  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank.  ™  Best  or  Refeken. 

CKS  East  an’i>  West.  Corrsspondence  Solicited. 
Address  AI.LEN  C.  MASON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter. 


TO  INVESTORS. 
LOANS 

KKAI.  EHTATK 
jvorth  three  timea 
’  business  in  this  city. 
I.  Send  for  circular. 


FAC-SIMILE. 


FOR  SHAVING. 

The  Genuine  Tsnltet  So:  p. 

Hat  never  been 
equaled  in  the  rich¬ 
ness  and  perms, 
neuce  of  its  lather. 

Especially  adapt¬ 
ed  for  heavy  beards 
and  a  delicate  ekin. 
Standard  forquaUtj 
in  the  U.  S.  Navy. 
Has  been  counter¬ 
feited  more  than 
any  other  soap  in 
the  world.  Notics 
the  engraving  and 
avoid  imitatlona. 


ALL  DRUdCISTS  KEEP  IT.  Trial  Samrla  (or  |2  Canta 
THE  J.  U.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glailonbur.r, Coi.n. 
Fiiraivrly  Williams  A  Baus.,  Mancbetter,  IS40. 


CHICAGO  AND 

MORTH- 

western 

W  RAILWAY. 


THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN 

Chicago, 

Council  Bluffs, 
Dmaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee 
to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cellar  Bapids,  Marshalltown, 
Des  Moines,  Hioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHIOAOO  AND 

ST.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS, 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 
Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  Hie  Northwest. 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Lao, 
Green  Bay,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  mining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior. 

It  is  the  LA  KE  SHORE  and  PARLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE. 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 
PALATIAL  DINING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MIL.WAI;KEB, 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PACl., 

CHICAGO  AND  COUNCIl.  BI.UFFS, 

AND  CHICAGO  AND  WINONA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 
San  Francisco,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  In  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  »0»Ta-'W5STBE»  ” 

if  you  wish  the  liest  accommodations.  All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  R.  8.  HAIR, 

General  Manager,  General  Paaaenger  AgtM, 

■  CHICAGO. 


MADAME 

FOY’S 

CORSET 


Skirt  Supporter. 

Comblnaatha  moak 
ELKO  ANT  PIT¬ 
TING  CORBET 
with  a  perfect 
SKIRT  SUP¬ 
PORTER  and  is  on* 

of  the  moot  popular  and  _ 

satislhotoTy  ooraotaas  ragaidaHXAZAB 
and  OOMTORT  ever  Invented.  It  la  peitlenlarly 
adapted  to  thepreeent  etyle  of  dreee. 

For  eale  by  aU  leading  dealers.  Piioe  by  mail  $1.M. 
FOT.  KARKOH  A  CHADWICK.  Hew  Haven,  Conn. 


lYo  Risk;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

KAPIB  ACCL'NVLATIOMt 

don  Handle  Suma  Large  or  Small. 

SOLID  as  ENGLISH  CONSOLS  or  U.  S.  BONDS 

For  Circular  oddrees  the 

Central  Uliniis  financial  Agenci,  Jacksonville,  illiiiii. 
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LEO  XIII.  ASD  HIS  NEW  CONTEST  FOR 
SUPREMACY. 

By  Kev.  J.  C.  Hetcher. 

Naples,  Juip  it,  1886. 

I  have  always  felt  it  my  duty  to  keep  you 
posted  up  with  that  which  pertains  to  the 
“  head  centre  ’’  of  the  Roman  Catholic  world. 
I  am  here  in  the  largest  city  of  Italy,  and 
where,  up  to  1860,  the  dogmas  and  decrees  of 
the  Vatican  were  more  strictly  carried  out 
than  elsewhere  away  from  the  Papal  States. 
Besides,  I  often  visit  the  surrounding  country, 
go  into  the  little  villages  in  the  Apennines,  and 
the  larger  but  still  remote  towns  on  the  sea- 
coast,  where  the  old  traditions  and  the  old  rig¬ 
orous  Church  customs  are  kept  up.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this,  my  duties  frequently  lead  me 
to  Rome  itself ;  and  all  this  personal  observa¬ 
tion,  and  the  perusal  of  Italian  newspapers  of 
various  views,  I  think,  gives  me  a  pretty  fair 
opportunity  of  knowing  something  of  Roman¬ 
ism  in  its  own  home,  where  it  has  had  its  own 
sweet  way  and  will  for,  until  within  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  excepting  only  the  short  period  when 
the  First  Napoleon  carried  things  with  a  high 
hand  against  the  Papacy. 

The  battle  stands  thus :  the  lines  are  clearly 
defined,  with  two  distinct  foes  opposed  to  the 
army  le^  by  Leo  XIII.  First,  there  is  a  small 
but  very  resolute  spiritual  host,  whose  “  wea¬ 
pons  are  not  carnal,”  but  who,  with  the  Word 
of  God,  by  a  consecrated  press,  by  teaching 
children  the  Bible  and  sacred  song,  and  by 
preaching  the  Gospel,  are  builders  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word ;  they  are  not  destroyers  of 
the  old  faith  without  giving  something  better, 
“even  pure  religion  and  undefiled.”  In  this 
wing  of  the  army  must  be  included  the  Wal- 
denses  and  other  Italian  and  foreign  evangeli¬ 
cal  bodies,  who  are  laboring  earnestly  for  the 
salvation  of  souls.  The  other  wing  is  a  much 
more  numerous  one,  not  near  so  well  disci¬ 
plined  or  moved  by  such  high  motives,  and  the 
greater  part  of  it  do  not  look  so  much  for  the 
spiritual  elevation  of  people  as  to  obtaining 
their  intellectual,  moral,  and  material  freedom 
from  the  old  tyranny'  of  the  priests,  and  from 
the  old  systems  which  impose  burdens  griev¬ 
ous  to  be  borne.  Many  of  these  aim  at  the  in¬ 
tellectual  elevation  of  the  people,  and  think 
this  is  the  only  reformation  needed.  Such  are 
the  members  of  the  Liberal  i>arty  in  Parlia¬ 
ment,  the  greater  i)art  of  the  editors  in  the 
cities,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  learned  pro¬ 
fessions.  But  there  are  others  in  this  wing 
who  are  destructives— they  are  Radicals,  some 
of  whom  believe  in  religious  liberty,  but  prefer 
no  religion  at  all ;  who  are  terrifically  down  on 
the  Pope  and  the  priests,  and  who.  If  they  had 
their  way,  would  be  as  intolerant  towards  the 
Pope  and  the  priesthood  as  these  were  towards 
the  Waldenses  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  towards 
those  who  embraced  the  Reformation  three 
hundred  years  ago.  Happily,  this  class  is  not 
a  large  one.  Radical  and  destructive  as  are 
some  of  their  ideas,  God  has,  in  more  than  one 
instance,  made  use  of  them  in  Italy  to  advance 
the  cause  of  truth.  He  still  “  makes  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  Him.” 

Now,  on  the  other  side  are  well-disciplined 
hosts,  headed  by  “the  prisoner  of  the  Vati¬ 
can.”  I  think  I  have  once  before  said  that  in 
his  hands  are  the  cords  which  are  fastened  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Cardinals,  Patriarchs,  and 
Archbishops  (each  one  of  whom  aspires  to  the 
Pai)acy),  and  they  in  turn  hold  in  hand  the 
cords,  or  lines,  extending  to  the  hearts  of  the 
bishops,  vicars,  priests,  and  the  superiors  of 
monasteries  and  nunneries;  and  these  last 
four  classes  of  spiritual  officers  hold  the  guid¬ 
ing  lines  that  go  to  the  heart  of  every  man, 
woman  (especially  the  women),  and  child  who 
is  more  or  less  sincerely  attached  to  this  cor¬ 
rupt  religion  which  we  call  Romanism.  What 
a  tremendous  and  well-disciplined  host  they 
all  form !  Just  fancy  what  a  i)ower  in  itself  it 
would  be  if  Kaiser  William  could  sit  at  Pots¬ 
dam,  and  have  a  telephone  wire  extending  from 
him  to  the  ears  and  hearts  of  Prince  Bismarck, 
Von  Moltke,  and  all  his  statesmen  and  gener¬ 
als  ;  and  if  the  same  extended  from  these  su¬ 
perior  military  and  civil  officers  to  every  sol¬ 
dier  of  the  line  throughout  the  Empire  of  Ger¬ 
many,  so  that  instantaneous  action  could  be 
had  from  Emiieror  downward.  Suppose  this 
was  in  time  of  war,  and  that  the  opposers  of 
Germany  had  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  is  by 
such  imaginary  comparisons  that  we  can  get 
at  the  real  position  of  affairs  in  the  spiritual 
conflict  which  is  going  on  in  Italy  and  else¬ 
where.  The  bravest  heart  would  quail  before 
the  contemplation  of  the  serried,  well-disci¬ 
plined  hosts  of  corrupt  Christianity,  with  the 
finest  human  leadership  the  world  ever  saw. 
But  the  most  numerous  and  best  drilled  army 
in  the  world,  led  by  the  most  skilled  leaders, 
are  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  those,  who  like 
Isaiah,  can  see  with  the  vision  of  faith  “the 
angel  of  the  Lord  smiting  the  hosts  of  the 
enemy.” 

But  is  the  army  oi>po8ed  to  pure  Bible  relig¬ 
ion  so  well  led  and  disciplined  that  there  are 
no  dissensions,  no  weak  places  here  at  the 
headquarters?  Some  queer  revelations  have 
taken  place  in  the  Vatican  itself,  and  amongst 
some  that  are  high  in  place  in  the  holy  con¬ 
clave,  within  the  last  month;  and  it  would 
be  well  to  look  at  the  facts  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  to  see  if  there  are  any  “signs  of  the 
times.” 

A  friend  of  mine  recently  wrote  from  Rome  a 
letter  to  The  London  Times,  which  called 
forth  a  splendid  leader  in  the  Thunderer.  My 
friend  says  at  the  outset  in  the  above  mention¬ 
ed  letter:  “The  spiritual  subjects  of  Leo  XIII., 
ecclesiastics  as  well  as  laymen,  are  displaying 
a  remarkable  and  not  very  edifying  spirit  of 
disobedience,  and  even  covert  rebellion.”  Fur¬ 
ther  on  that  letter,  which  is  entitled  “  The  Pope 
and  the  Ultramontanes,”  states  that  the  spirit 
of  disobedience  is  somewhat  widespread  in 
Euroi>e,  and  goes  on  to  show  that  this  spirit 
forced  the  Pope  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Belgium ;  that  it  now  seeks  to  frustrate  his 
endeavors  in  Germany ;  it  refuses  his  guidance 
in  Ireland,  and  it  has  shown  itself  so  head¬ 
strong  in  Spain  as  to  draw  forth  the  severe  re¬ 
bukes  of  His  Holiness.  But  worst  of  all,  this 
spirit  of  disobedience  “has  increased  in  the 
very  Curia,  until  no  less  a  i>ersonage  than  one 
of  the  six  highest  members  of  the  Sacred  Col¬ 
lege,  Cardinal  Pitra,  wrote  a  letter,  which  was 
republished  in  The  Journal  de  Rome.  This 
letter  called  forth  from  the  Pope  fulmiuations 
of  reprimand  that  were  little  expected.  Cardi¬ 
nal  Pitra  had  to  bite  the  dust— aye,  worse,  he 
had  to  lick  the  very  dirt  at  the  feet  of  the  Poi>e, 
and  The  Journal  de  Rome  was  suppressed— 
wii>ed  out  altogether. 

The  Times  corresix>udent  does  not  tell  us 
any  of  the  antecedents  of  Cardinal  Pitra,  nor 
does  he  give  any  very  clear  notion  of  the  of¬ 
fence  which  called  down  the  wrath  of  the 
Pope  on  him,  and  caused  him  to  crawl  and 
squirm  up  to  the  bottom  of  the  Pa])al  throne. 
Cardinal  Pitra  is  a  Frenchman,  a  monk,  and 
by  nature  a  hard-headed,  narrow-minded  man. 
His  office  is  over  the  famous  Vatican  Library, 
and  he  seems  to  have  got  it  into  his  head  that 
he  has  been  raised  up  by  Providence  to  save 
the  Church  and  Leo  XIII.  in  spite  of  himself. 
Therefore,  with  great  deliberation  the  Cardinal 
wrote  a  letter  to  a  clerical  journal  in  Holland 
which  has  produced  this  grave  scandal  in  the 
Vatican,  and  hjis  called  the  Po{>e  to  energetic 
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action.  This  letter  in  effect  is  an  accusation  of 
Leo  XIII.  and  of  his  reign,  and  it  is  a  pean  of 
praise  to  Pius  IX.  The  letter  of  Pitra  is  a  truly 
offensive  one,  and  I  am  astonished  that  the 
head  of  the  Vatican  Library,  the  chief  of  the 
Committee  for  Historical  Studies  (inaugurated 
in  1883),  should  have  so  little  worldly  wisdom 
as  to  have  written  that  letter.  I  think  much 
must  be  attributed  to  his  monkish  seclusion, 
which  has  left  him  ignorant  of  the  world ;  in¬ 
deed  he  seems  to  think  the  same,  as  he  makes 
use  of  that  fact  as  a  special  plea  and  palliatory 
circumstance  in  his  abjectly  humiliating  letter 
craving  the  Pope’s  pardon.  In  the  letter  of 
offence,  it  was  not  so  much  what  he  said  as 
what  he  hinted  at,  that  left  its  sting  in  the  heart 
of  the  Papal  monarch,  for  he  hints  at  the 
treachery  and  money  of  Judas.  Doubtless  in 
this  he  refers  to  the  sum  of  money  (3,500,000 
francs)  which,  by  the  “  law  of  guarantees  ”  has 
been  annually  set  apart  for  the  Pope  by  the 
Italian  Government,  which  wishes  the  Pope 
to  be  a  sort  of  Italian  Archbishop  of  Canter¬ 
bury.  Leo.  XIII.,  no  more  than  Plus  IX.,  has 
not  touched  that  money,  and  for  fifteen  years 
there  has  been  accumulating  the  goodly  sum 
of  more  than  fifty-two  millions  of  francs— in 
exact  numbers  $10, .500,000.  But  Cardinal  Pitra 
went  further :  he  came  with  tremendous  warmth 
to  the  defense  of  the  intransigeant  libellists 
(whether  ultramontane  clericals  or  laymen,) 
who  have  recently  been  constantly  assailing 
the  Bishops  and  Nuncios  of  His  Holiness’s  ap- 
I>ointing— libellists  who  neither  spared  the  liv¬ 
ing  nor  the  dead.  Perhaps,  however,  Pitra’s 
worst  offence  was  that  he  defined  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Leo  XIII.  as  “confusion.” 

Such  a  letter  from  such  a  man  called  for  im¬ 
mediate  and  heroic  treatment,  or  else  the 
whole  of  the  intransigeant  clerical  party  in 
and  out  of  the  Vatican  would  have  sung  the 
songs  of  victory,  would  have  cursed  the  Pope 
to-day,  and  would  have  declared  him  dethron¬ 
ed  on  the  morrow.  Leo  struck  quickly,  and  he 
struck  hard,  and  the  letter,  and  the  cringing, 
squirming,  beseeching  attitude  of  Cardinal 
Pitra  from  the  very  depths,  show  more  than 
anj'thing  else  how  men  who  have  swallowed 
the  Papal  dogma  of  infallibility,  can  throw 
away  every  earnest  conviction  and  renounce 
every  trait  of  manhood — can  abjectly  crawl  in 
the  dust,  and  crave  pardon  from  the  Pope  or 
from  God.  Here  is  Cardinal  Pitra’s  letter, 
dated  “  Rome,  June  *20,  1885,”  which  in  twenty- 
four  hours  was  published  in  all  the  principal 
journals  of  the  kingdom,  and  was  also  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  leading  journals  of  Euroi>e ; 

“  Santissimo  Padke;  Prostrate  at  the  feet  of 
your  Holiness,  I  bow  me  down  beneath  your  hand, 
before  the  grief  of  the  Vicar  of  Jesus  Christ.  This 
bitterness  is  so  great  that  1  cannot  think  of  what 
concerns  me,  except  to  protest  Ijefore  God  that 
from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  tlnd  there  is  the 
most  entire  submission  to  the  reproaches,  tlie  coun¬ 
sels,  and  the  words  of  your  Holiness's  letter  to  the 
Cardinal  .Vrchbishop  of  Paris. 

“  I  deplore  that  which  your  Holintiss  deplores, 

I  desire  that  which  your  Holiness  desires,  I  con¬ 
demn  that  which  your  Holiness  condemns.  .  .  . 

“In  my  isolation,  always  great;  in  my  habits, 
always  those  of  the  cloister,  I  have  never  had  any 
other  party  than  the  Holj*  Roman  Church,  no  other 
Father  than  its  head,  no  other  passion  than  to 
serve  one  and  the  other  with  all  my  might,  no 
other  interest  than  to  live  and  die  exclusively  for 
God. 

“Most  Holy  Father,  I  feel  myself  Im^apable  of 
better  expreasing  my  submission  to  all  the  ordere 
and  to  the  complete  will  of  your  Holiness,  who 
will  not  forget  that  it  does  not  entirely  become  me, 
as  I  venture  to  hope,  to  blot  out  all  the  proofs  of 
devotion  which  I  have  given  in  the  past,  and 
which,  with  the  aid  of  God,  1  will  always  continue 
to  give  without  any  reserve  whatsoever. 

“Would  that  your  Holiness  would  give  pie  his 
fatherly  blessing,  which  may  sustain  me  in  this 
hour  of  grief,  and  permit  me  to  place  at  the  feet  of 
your  Holiness  the  profoundest  homage,  and  the 
most  filial  veneration  that  I  know  how  to  express 
with  deep  humility.  Your  Holiness’s  most  respect¬ 
ful,  obedient,  and  devoted  servant  and  son, 

t  I.  B.  Cardinal  Pitra.” 
Could  anything  be  more  abject  ?  But  all 
this,  and  the  letter  of  Leo  XIII.  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Paris,  which  called  forth  the  humil¬ 
iating  lines  of  Pitra.  have  not  given  assurance 
to  the  intransigeant  ultramontanes.  They 
have  attacked  the  Pope  covertly  in  the  French 
journals ;  they  have  given  out  that  Leo  XIII. 
is  siiuinting  towards  reconciliation  with  the 
Italian  Government  in  order  to  replenish  the 
Vatican  funds,  which  are  annually  filling 
off(?);  that  His  Holiness  contemplates  ap¬ 
pointing  new  Cardinals  at  the  end  of  this 
month  who  are  patriotic  Italians,  and  who  are 
little  else  than  the  creatures  of  King  Humbert ; 
and  in  short,  that  His  Holiness  intends  to  re¬ 
nounce  the  claims  of  the  temporal  power.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stands,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  Leo  XIII.  has  the  intention  of 
doing  any  such  thing.  He  believes  himself,  in 
his  position  and  in  all  his  prei>osterous  claims 
of  temporal  monarchy,  of  infallibility,  and  of 
being  the  vicegerent  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  fully 
right  as  did  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  which  con¬ 
demned  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  In  all  these 
plots  and  counterplots,  let  us  i)ray  that  true 
Gospel  light,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour 
and  only  Mediator,  may  be  brought  clearly  be¬ 
fore  the  benighted  followers  of  this  corrupt  re¬ 
ligion. 

THOUGHTS  BY  THE  SEA. 

By  Francis  B.  Wheeler,  B.D. 

Last  night  we  sat  by  our  window,  looking  out 
upon  the  sea,  as  the  light  of  the  moon  fell 
broad  and  full  uiion  the  waters.  The  pathway 
of  light  stretched  from  the  shore  out  to  the 
horizon,  and  there  was  lost  in  the  darkness  be¬ 
yond.  Near  the  shore  some  ships  were  at  an¬ 
chorage,  rising  and  falling  in  the  shimmering 
waves.  On  either  hand,  on  headlands,  were 
beacons,  shining  as  marks  of  safety.  As  we 
looked  away  over  the  waters,  along  this  path¬ 
way,  the  thought  came  how  like  all  this  is  to 
the  King’s  highway  in  some  things. 

As  that  way  lies  near  us,  it  is  clear  and 
bright,  but  as  it  leads  out,  it  is  lost  to  our  dim 
vision,  seemingly  ending  in  imi>euetrable  dark¬ 
ness;  but  as  the  moonlight  was  ui>on  the  sea 
beyond  our  sight,  and  its  pathway  on  and  on,  so 
the  King’s  highway  is  on  too,  and  light  upon 
it,  though  our  eyes  are  holden  by  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  sense.  My  faith  told  me  last  night 
that  if  we  went  out  uix)n  the  waters,  the  hori¬ 
zon  would  lift,  as  we  sailed,  till  we  touched  the 
lauds  far  away.  A  higher  faith  assured  me 
that  if  we  stepped  out  ujx>n  the  King’s  high¬ 
way  as  the  light  fell  near  us,  and  held  on  there¬ 
in,  our  knowledge  would  increase,  and  our  feet 
reach  the  “  sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling 
floods.”  We  knew  there  were  ideasant  shores 
on  the  other  side  of  this  great  and  wide  sea, 
though  we  had  never  seen  them.  So  we  knew 
that  death,  as  stream  narrow,  or  sea  wide,  was 
between  us  and  the  heavenly  land,  where 
“everlasting  Spring  abides,”  “and  angel  fa¬ 
ces  smile  that  we  have  loved  long  since,  and 
lost  awhile.”  But  river  or  sea  must  be  crossed 
for  sights  beyond,  whether  among  things  tem- 
l>oral  or  things  eternal. 

And  then  came  the  thought  of  mystery  that 
hung  over  the  shimmering  sea.  So  mystery 
broods  over  death  ;  but  as  the  moon  put  upon 
the  sea  a  midnight  glory,  so  there  comes  upon 
death  in  the  darkest  night,  for  the  Christian,  a 


light  soft,  gentle,  that  disarms  all  fear,  and ! 
makes  the  otherwise  dreadful  a  delight. 

I  left  my  window,  and  fell  asleep  among  the 
soft  murmurings  of  the  shore.  This  morning 
came,  and  as  I  looked  again,  lo!  the  pathway 
of  moonlight  had  vanished,  and  the  whole  sea 
was  flashing  like  a  sea  of  glass  in  the  light  of 
the  rising  sun,  and  this  had  the  story  of  anoth¬ 
er  “  sea  as  of  glass,  mingled  with  fire,”  and  the 
voice  of  “  harpers  harping  with  their  harps.” 

So  the  sea,  ever  changing,  yet  changing  not, 
speaks  to  us,  whether  in  storm  or  calm,  by 
night  or  day.  So  great  and  so  mighty,  God’s 
sea.  He  made  it.  He  holds  it.  And  this  God 
is  our  God ;  and  over  all  lands  of  trial  and 
through  all  seas  of  sorrow.  He  will  guide  us, 
for  “  His  footsteps  are  in  the  sea,  and  His  path 
in  the  great  waters.”  Onr  God— how  sweet  the 
naming,  how  blessed  the  appropriation. 

Our  GoO  everywhere,  always  the  same;  God 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  compassion,  and 
love.  Among  the  mountains,  on  the  seashore, 
abroad,  at  home ;  here,  where  we  grow  weak 
and  die;  beyond  the  sea,  where  the  growth  is 
into  life  everlasting. 

Ah,  we  will  trust  Him ;  more,  we  will  love 
Him  and  serve  Him— love  and  serve  Him  as  He 
brings  His  glories  into  the  person  and  face  of 
His  dear  Son,  our  Lord  and  ^Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

out  Orchard ,  Me.,  .\ug.  27,  188.). 
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PKRSONAL.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

The  total  number  of  immigrants  for  the  month 
of  July,  1885,  was  *28,;i04;  in  July  of  1884,  32,77*2. 

There  are  still  [)ublii!  lands  open  to  settlement 
in  nineteen  State.s  and  eight  Territories.  The 
prices  vary  from  $1.25  to  $2.50  per  acre. 

The  cold  wave  from  the  Northwest  is  reported  to 
have  passed  bj*  without  serious  damage  to  Western 
grain. 

The  Salvation  Army  made  niglit  hideous  for  the 
pagans  in  Chicago,  and  the  pagans  had  five  of  them 
arrested.  The  Salvationists  were  fined  $10  each, 
and  were  locked  up. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  July  31st  last,  as  report¬ 
ed  by  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  gives  a 
total  of  exports  776,320,618,  total  imports  614,617,- 
846 :  excess  of  exports  over  imports  161,702,772. 

The  Wisconsin  State  Legislature  has  appropri¬ 
ated  the  sum  of  $5000  to  the  State  University  to  be 
used  in  holding  “farmers’  institutes”  in  various 
places  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  in  agricul¬ 
ture,  during  the  months  of  November,  December, 
January,  February,  March,  and  .April. 

The  Wisconsin  saj  s  :  .At  the  last  Sumlay  .social¬ 
istic  picnic  in  Chicago,  a  banner  wa.s  displayed 
with  the  legend  “Our  children  cry  for  bread.” 
Three  hundred  kegs  of  beer  are  reported  to  have 
been  consumed  during  the  festivities.  No  wonder 
the  children  cry  for  bread. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  .Albany  will  soon  oc¬ 
cupy  its  new  building.  It  stands  on  Willett  street, 
on  almost  the  highest  ground  in  .Albany,  overlook¬ 
ing  Washington  Park,  and  is  built  in  a  style  con¬ 
sonant  with  its  fine  surrountlings.  Its  cost  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  $175,000. 

James  M.  Brown  of  Princeton  happened  to  put 
an  egg  into  a  comb  case  some  time  ago.  He  after¬ 
ward  forget  all  about  it.  The  comb  case  hung 
again-st  a  window  pane  on  the  south  side  of  the 
house,  where  it  got  the  August  sun  all  the  after¬ 
noon.  Recently  he  heard  the  peeping  of  a  chicken, 
and  now  he  has  a  fine  young  motherless  rooster. 

On  the  line  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  Mis¬ 
souri,  a  mass  of  granite,  estimated  to  weigh  500,000 
tons,  was  recently  displaced  by  a  single  blast,  from 
the  sinking  a  shaft  sixty-five  feet  deep,  with  lateral 
chambers,  in  which  were  stored  five  tons  of  pow¬ 
der,  which  was  fired  by  an  electric  spark  from  a 
battery  a  half  mile  di.stant. 

Near  Thompson’s  bridge,  Hall  county,  Ga.,  are 
two  large  walnut  trees,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
road,  just  opposite  one  another.  They  alternatl> 
each  year  in  bearing  fruit.  This  year  the  one  on 
the  right,  going  towards  the  river,  is  full  of  wal¬ 
nuts,  while  the  other  is  entirely  barren.  Next 
year,  if  the  past  bo  indicative  of  the  future,  the 
one  on  the  left  will  be  fruitful,  while  the  other  will 
bear  only  leaves. 

Mr.  Thomas  Stevens,  an  Englishman,  having 
ridden  with  a  50-ineh  Columbia  bicycle  from  Oak¬ 
land,  Cal.,  to  Bo.ston,  3,700  miles,  Outing  (the  Bos¬ 
ton  monthly)  made  arrangements  for  the  trip  to  be 
continued  round  the  world.  He  left  Liverpool  on 
May  2d,  and  on  the  26th  was  at  Munich,  Bavaria. 
He  will  be  in  Constantinople  till  Sept.  1st.  and 
then  continue  the  journey,  through  Russia,  North¬ 
ern  India,  T'pper  Burmah,  China,  Japan,  and  thence 
to  San  Francisco. 

The  sudden  death  of  ex-Gov.  Fenton  on  the  25th 
at  his  old  Jamestown  home,  caused  a  great  shock 
to  that  commutiit.v.  It  seems  that  he  had  looke<i 
forward  to  just  such  a  departure,  and  was  prepared 
for  it.  Lately  heart  <lisease  had  given  him  sharp 
premonitions  of  danger,  and  he  had  heeded  them 
ami  **i)ut  his  house  in  order.”  For  many  yeai*s 
past  Gov.  Fenton  has  led  a  life  of  great  activity  in 
promoting  the  growing  intere.sts  of  Chautauqua 
county.  In  Jamestown  he  was  reganled  as  the 
foremost  and  most  liberal  citizen.  He  was  univer¬ 
sally  popular,  and  found  there  the  happiest  hours 
of  his  lif(>. 

Natural  gas  has  been  found  in  Buffalo.  A  well 
dug  to  the  depth  of  1300  feet  in  search  of  salt,  gave 
forth  gas  when  300  feet  down.  It  is  said  by  scien¬ 
tists  that  gas  in  tnoiierate  (luantitles  will  be  found 
under  all  parts  of  the  city.  The  gas  produced  is 
of  good  illuminating  power,  but  is  not  in  sufficient 
<iuantities  for  manufacturing  j)urposes.  Now  that 
natural  gas  is  being  introduced  into  Pittsburgh 
houses  for  fuel,  an  equitable  method  of  charging 
for  it,  is  sought.  Measurement  seems  to  be  imprac¬ 
ticable,  and  thus  far  the  usage  has  been  to  fix  the 
price  for  ('ach  building  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
same  as  theco.st  of  other  fuel  has  been.  This  gives 
rise  to  a  great  amount  of  bargaining  and  dissatis¬ 
faction. 

From  Billings,  Montana,  comes  the  report  that 
the  Marquise  de  Mores,  a  daughter  of  Banker 
Hoffman  of  New  York,  has  returned  from  her 
hunting  trip  to  Northern  Montana,  aeconq)anied 
by  a  lady  relative,  the  party  being  in  charge  of  Vic 
Smith,  a  well  known  frontiersman,  who  was  for¬ 
merly  a  scout  for  Gens.  Terry  and  Miles  on  Mee- 
teetse  Mountains.  The  lady  shot  four  bears,  and 
the  si'out  shot  two.  which  were  coming  unpleasant¬ 
ly  near,  and  each  killed  auoth«‘r  higher  up  in  the 
mountains,  making  eight  in  all.  Smith  says  the 
Maniuise  is  an  excellent  shot.  The  party  rode  185 
miles  across  the  country  in  four  days,  Mine,  de 
Mores,  on  account  of  her  carriage  brt'aking  down, 
riding  all  the  way  in  a  mess  wagon. 

Venus  is  evening  star  for  tSeptember,  and  reigns 
supreme  in  the  western  sky,  being  the  only  visible 
planet  after  the  Sun  goes  tlovvn.  She  is  still  mov¬ 
ing  southward  with  rapid  steps,  thus  decreasing 
the  time  of  her  stay  above  the  horizon,  and  keep¬ 
ing  her  at  about  the  same  api)are!it  distance  from 
the  Sun  throughout  the  month,  though  the  dis¬ 
tance  between  Sun  and  star  is  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  as  Venus  procee«ls  on  her  eastward  course. 
Southern  observers  will  have  delightful  views  of 
the  fair  evening  star  this  month,  and  northern  ob¬ 
servers  will  have  their  turn  for  admiring  the  fas¬ 
cinating  planet,  when  after  jmrsuing  her  swift 
course  to  her  extreme  southern  limit,  she  turns 
her  .steps  northward,  and  adorns  the  northwest  in- 
•stead  of  the  southwest  portion  of  the  sky.  Venus 
set.s  during  the  month  about  an  hour  after  the  Sun, 
but  is  now  so  bright  on  account  of  her  nearer  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  Earth  that  her  increase  in  size  atid 
brilliancy  is  plaiidy  percei>tible. 


The  new  postal  card  is  handsomer  than  the  old 
one.  It  bears  the  semblance  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s 
head. 

The  Christian  Advocate  says  “  there  are  signs  of 
the  total  break-up  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  this 
country.  Something  has  taken  away  the  measure 
of  sympathy  which  was  freely  given  at  first.” 

The  returns  of  the  seml-dettennial  census  of  Da¬ 
kota  as  sent  to  the  Interior  Department,  show  the 
population  to  be  about  416,000 ;  and  of  Nebraska, 
740,000  as  against  452,40*2  in  1880. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Wortendyke,  the  Inventor  of  paper 
twine,  as  well  as  of  the  first  machine  to  weave 
candle  and  lamp  wick,  died  at  his  residence  in 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  on  the  21st,  aged  fifty-five 
years. 

The  Congregationalist  says :  “  The  religion  of 
the  New  Testament  is  a  religion  of  common  sense, 
and  it  is  to  be  so  interpreted.  Where  and  when¬ 
ever  God  brings  His  people  into  extraordinary 
straits  and  exigencies.  He  no  doubt  gives  them 
dispensation  to  adjust  themselves  as  best  they  can 
to  their  conditions ;  and  in  some  cases  thus  arising 
where  no  better  thing  can  be  done.  He  may  admit 
woman  to  the  place  of  man  in  the  pulpit,  as  in  the 
field,  warehouse,  or  ship.” 

The  most  destructive  cyclone  ever  known  in 
South  Carolina  visited  Charleston  and  all  the  is¬ 
lands  and  the  country  along  the  coast,  Wednesday 
morning,  Aug.  26th,  entailing  a  loss  of  over  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  There  is  no  record  of  a  storm  more 
sudden  and  violent  in  the  rush  of  its  irresistible 
forces  of  demolition.  The  cyclone  did  its  work 
thoroughly,  and  in  about  fifty  minutes.  In  the 
path  of  devastation  that  it  cut  through  the  heart  of 
the  city  were  to  be  seen,  after  its  fury  had  been 
spent,  the  wrecks  of  churches,  public  buildings, 
residences,  railroads,  bridge,8,  cotton-presses,  lum¬ 
ber  mills,  wharves,  shipping,  and  all  other  kinds 
of  property  within  and  around  the  municipal  lim¬ 
its.  There  was,  however,  so  far  as  known,  no  loss 
of  life,  the  escape  of  the  inhabitants  seeming  al¬ 
most  miraculous.  St.  Michael’s  Church  steeple 
was  torn  off  and  hurled  into  the  street  below.  For 
over  a  century  this  dome  had  stood  the  storm  ;  it 
had  even  (‘scaped  without  injury  the  rain  of  iron 
which  was  poured  into  the  cit.v  for  almost  two 
years  during  the  late  war.  The  spire  of  the  Cita¬ 
del-square  Baptist  Church,  one  of  the  tallest  in  the 
city,  was  blown  across  the  four-story  dwelling  of 
Thomas  D.  Dotterer,  cutting  away  the  piazza  and 
front  walls.  It  will  take  $80,000  to  replace  this 
steeple. 

At  Savannah  great  damage  was  done  to  shipping. 
It  is  said  that  on  Tybee  Island,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  the  wind  blew  eighty  nules  an  hour,  and 
the  water  came  near  sweeping  entirelj*  over  the 
island. 

A  similar  gale  is  reported  to  have  visited  Jack¬ 
sonville  and  the  region  thereabout  on  Monday. 
The  Atlantic  House  at  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Johns 
river  was  blown  off  its  foundation,  and  one  of  the 
porches  blown  off  the  house.  .At  Fernandina  great 
damage  was  done  to  shipping. 

What  seems  to  have  been  a  distinct  storm  visited 
New  England  Monday  afternoon  and  evening.  The 
gale  struck  the  be.st  tobacco-growing  district  in 
the  Connecticut  valley,  and  absolutel.y  ruined  it. 
A  rough  estimate  places  the  loss  at  $1,500,000. 
In  Eastern  Connecticut  the  storm  was  accompanied 
by  some  of  the  most  remarkable  electrical  dis¬ 
turbances  ever  known.  The  Norwich  Bulletin 
said  the  storm  came  down  upon  that  city  with  a 
show  of  electricity  and  crash  of  thunder  never  ex- 
perieneed  in  this  section.  The  lightning  was  al¬ 
most  continuous,  and  the  successive  thunder  peals 
deafening.  .At  one  flash  all  the  electric  lights 
in  Nomieh  were  instantaneously  extingui-shed,  and 
the  armature  of  one  of  the  dynamos  in^the  office  of 
the  electric  light  company  was  burned  out  and 
temporarily  thrown  out  of  use.  Several  stores 
using  the  electric  light  dismissed  their  clerks  and 
closed  their  doors  for  the  night.  In  the  same 
shower  the  fire-alarm  telegraph  system  was  thrown 
out  of  use,  and  several  of  the  telephone  cireuits 
were  burned  out. 

Cloud-bursts  and  freshets  are  reported  also  from 
other  places  wide  apart — one  from  Sidney,  Ohio ; 
one  from  Frederick,  Md. ;  and  one  from  Evergreen, 
Pa.,  ntiar  Pittsburg. 

So  far  as  known,  no  lives  were  lo.st  in  any  of  the 
many  places  devastated,  although  several  injuries 
to  persons  are  reported. 

Three  pilot  boats  ami  fourteen  members  of  their 
crews  were  lost  off  Beaufort,  S.  t’.,  during  the  Cy. 
clone  of  Aug.  25th. 

.A  fire  broke  out  Friday  night,  .Aug.  21st,  on 
board  the  old  Government  naval  vessel  Colorado, 
lying  off  Plum  Beacn,  near  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 
The  flames  spread  to  the  Mitiiu'sota,  Sus(iuehanna, 
Congress,  South  Carolina.  Iowa.  Lotta  Grant,  and 
Fair}>lay— all  of  which  were  burned  to  the  water’s 
edge  and  sunk.  They  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Unite<l  States  Navy,  and  had  been  condemned  to 
be  broken  up.  They  burned  like  tinder,  and  the 
skj*  was  rtsl  for  miles  around.  The  fire  burned  so 
rapidly  that  inside  of  three  hours  nothing  was  left 
of  the  vessels  but  a  few  charred  planks  and  float¬ 
ing  timbers. 

Josei)h  .Alden,  D.D..  LL.D.,  died  of  pneumonia 
in  this  city,  on  Aug.  30th,  after  an  illness  of  only 
four  days.  He  was  born  at  Cairo,  Greene  county, 
N.  Y.,  Jan.  4,  1807,  and  was  a  lineal  descendant  in 
the  sixth  generation  of  John  Ahlen  of  the  May¬ 
flower.  In  1825  he  entered  Brown  University,  but 
in  his  Senior  year  he  entered  Uidon  College,  ajid 
graduate<l  with  the  Class  of  '28.  Thence  he  went 
to  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  where  he 
stayed  two  years,  after  which  he  remained  two 
years  as  tutor  in  the  College.  In  1834  he  married 
Miss  Isabel  (4.  Livingston,  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr. 
Gilbert  R.  Livingston  of  Philatielphia,  and  became 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Willlam.s- 
town,  Mass.  His  voice  failing,  in  1835  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Political  Eeono- 
my  at  Williams  College,  which  position  he  held  for 
seventeen  v-ears.  In  1853  he  became  Professor  of 
Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  at  Lafayette  College, 
ami  in  1857  he  accepted  the  Presidency  of  Jefferson 
College  in  Penns.vlvnnia.  ami  held  that  office  six 
years.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  President  of  the 
State  Normal  School  in  .Albany,  where  he  remain¬ 
ed  till  1882. 

KRO.M  .\BROAD. 

Lord  Tennyson  is  aliout  to  publish  another  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems. 

The  debate  on  the  Sixpenny  Telegraph  bill  in 
England  brought  out  some  odd  facts.  London 
has  75  Charles  streets,  64  John  streets,  and  53 
Church  streets,  in  addition  to  70  Park  villas,  38 
-Avenue  roads,  ami  innumerable  other  du{)lications 
and  re<lupli(‘ations  of  even  uncommon  street  namt,*s. 

No  wonder  working  men  combine  for  protection 
against  exacting  corporations,  when  we  read  that 
the  largest  .street  railroad  company  in  London  has 
refused  to  reduce  the  hours  of  its  employes  from 
.sixteen  a  day,  or  to  allow  alternate  Sundays  off. 

•A  writer  in  A'anity  Fair  attributes  to  the  late 
Prince  Consort  a  great  change  in  English  .society. 
-According  to  this  authority  the  Prince  thought 
that  the  social  ascendancy  of  the  nobles  needed 
repression,  and  hence  his  “patient  and  persever¬ 
ing  worshij)  of  the  middle  idass,”  which  led  to  a 
much  more  democratic  state  of  things. 

The  di.scovery  has  been  made  that  Mormon  mis¬ 
sionaries  do  not  let  their  foreign  converts  know  of 
the  polj’gamous  doctrine  of  the  Latter  Day  Saints 
until  arrival  in  Utah.  Mormon  books  and  tracts 
used  in  England  by  a  prea<'her,  contained  no  men¬ 
tion  of  plurality  of  wives,  and  a  marriage  serrtce 
in  one  publication  included  the  familiar  proviso  of 
one  wife  to  one  husband. 

The  Royal  Huniane’Society  of  London  has  award¬ 
ed  the  bronze  medal  to  E.  C.  Maurii-e,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  for  saving  the  life  of  Miss  Frances 
Houghton,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Hough¬ 
ton,  who  accidentally  fell  into  the  river  Rennet. 


Lord  Coleridge  says  a  conspiracy  to  boycott  is 
an  indictable  offence,  and  a  civil  action  for  damages 
may  be  maintained  for  the  injury  done. 

Recently  high  pontifical  mass  was  celebrated  In 
Copenhagen  for  the  first  time  since  the  days  of  the 
Reformation,  such  a  service  having  heretofore  been 
forbidden  by  law.  The  Catholics  in  Denmark  now 
number  about  3000  souls,  with  twenty-six  priests, 
of  whom  seven  are  Danes. 

The  formality  of  laying  the  first  stone  of  the 
new  Sorbonne  was  accomplisheil  Aug.  3d  with  con¬ 
siderable  ceremony  and  much  interesting  speech- 
making.  The  dingy  old  buildings  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Paris  are  to  be  replaced  by  new  and  spa¬ 
cious  structures;  the  citadel  of  French  theology 
of  the  past  is  no  longer  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  teaching  of  modem  science  and  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  so  the  State  and  the  city  of  Paris  have 
contributed  to  rebuild  and  enlarge  it.  The  Minis¬ 
ter  of  Public  Instruction  made  an  interesting 
speech  on  the  occasion.  He  began  bj’  referring  to 
the  hostility  of  the  old  Sorbonne  towards  tlie  Re¬ 
form  movement,  toivards  the  phllosophj’  of  Des¬ 
cartes,  towards  Jansenism,  and  towards  the  French 
Revolution.  Then  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the 
introduction  of  critical  and  analytical  methods,  so 
highly  in  favor  with  the  professors  of  what  is  call¬ 
ed  the  young  Sorbonne,  or  in  other  words,  the  Ger- 
manlzation  of  the  Sorbonne  during  the  past  fifteen 
years,  the  taste  for  erudition,  and  the  striving  after 
exactitude,  would  not  be  fatal  to  the  essentially 
French  qualities  i*f  wit,  vivacltj*,  and  good  humor. 
The  most  curious  i)art  of  his  speech  was  the  sec¬ 
ond  half,  in  which  he  thought  fit  to  warn  young 
France  against  pessimism,  with  its  doctrines  of 
sterile  discouragement  and  philosophic  or  poetic 
ennui.  The  present  generation,  he  said,  had  come 
into  the  world  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  epoch,  which 
was  open  free  and  without  obstacles  to  all  effort. 
In  democratic  societj*  the  wlucated  men  were  not 
masters  but  educators  in  their  turn,  with  duties 
and  responsibilities  towards  the  moss  of  their  fel¬ 
low-citizens.  M.  Goblet’s  speech  to  young  France 
was  an  eloquent,  joyous,  and  optimistic  appeal  to 
atdion,  and  above  all,  an  appeal  to  the  young  men 
to  take  seriously  their  role  in  life,  both  as  intelli¬ 
gent  beings  and  as  citizens  of  Republican  France. 

Orders  have  been  given  at  the  arsenal  of  Venice 
for  the  construction  of  new  ships,  which  will  keep 
it  employed  for  eight  years.  Two  gunboats,  two 
fast  cruisers,  and  one  large  ironclad  are  to  be  put 
on  the  stocks  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Ironclad 
will  have  390  feet  length  of  keel,  and  be  fitted  with 
all  the  latest  inventions  and  improvements. 

Ireland. 

At  Rathkeale,  county  Limerick,  for  the  past  few 
days  respectable  traders  have  been  subjected  to 
annoyance  by  the  intimidatory  infiuence  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  League,  in  consequence  of  having  supplied 
bread  and  provisions  to  persons  who  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  League.  A  hotel  keeper  is 
one  of  the  severest  sufferers :  so  great  is  the  infiu¬ 
ence  of  the  branch  that  the  owner  finds  it  difficult 
to  get  bread  or  meat.  Placards  are  posted  hold¬ 
ing  up  to  public  odium  those  who  do  not  comply 
with  the  mandates  of  the  League.  A  “vigilance 
committee”  has  been  established,  whose  business 
is  to  watch  traders  who  act  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  League.  If  any  i)erson  obnoxious  to  the 
League  is  supplied  with  provisions,  the  offending 
trader  is  summoned  before  the  court  at  the  League 
rooms.  Ho  is  then  either  fined  or  expelled.  In 
the  latter  case,  should  any  i)or8on  speak  to  or  have 
dealings  with  him,  that  per.son  is  at  once  boycot¬ 
ted.  This  indicates  a  tendency  in  the  country  dis¬ 
tricts  to  take  advantage  of  the  expiration  of  the 
Crimes  Act. 

A  series  of  agrarian  outrages  is  reported  from 
Kerry.  In  many  places  in  that  county  a  reign  of 
terror  i)revails.  Bands  of  masked  men  make^ 
nightlj*  raids  upon  the  holders  of  farms  from  which 
the  former  tenants  have  been  evicted,  and  peri)e- 
trate  all  sorts  of  outrages,  .setting  fire  to  dwellings 
and  hamstringing  horses  and  cattle. 

Magistrate  Bodkin  and  100  policemen  went  to 
Ballyfarrissey,  county  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  to  evict 
some  tenants.  AVhen  they  arrived  the  chapel  bell 
was  tolled,  and  some  2000  pensons  assembled  and 
attacked  the  officers,  preventing  them  from  accom¬ 
plishing  the  evictions.  The  police  were  compelled 
to  charge  the  mob  with  bayonets,  and  fierce  encoun¬ 
ters  ensued,  many  being  stoned  and  stabbed. 

The  Earl  of  Devon  has  addressed  a  letL'r  to  his 
tenants  offering  to  sell  anj*  holding  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Act,  at  the  price  agreed  bj*  the  tenant 
and  agent.  He  is  the  first  landlord  in  Ireland  to 
make  such  an  offer  to  his  tenants. 

The  sensation  created  by  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd’s 
letter  to  the  London  Times  does  not  yet  .seem  to 
have  subsided.  Mr.  Lloyd  says:  “The  Irish  of 
to-ilay  are  not  the  Irish  of  even  five  years  ago,  and 
any  attempt  at  legislation  or  at  govemmtmt  that 
does  not  rt'alizethis  fact,  is  ceitain  to  produce  much 
disapi)ointmont.  .  .  .  Throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Ireland  a  great  democratic  wave  of 
thought  has  passed  over  the  people,  and  it  has  left 
results  which  are  not  only  likely  to  be  lasting,  but 
which  must  be  fully  and  immediately  realized  if 
any  clear  and  just  conceidibn  is  to  be  arrived  at 
concerning  the  solution  of  the  important,  I  tnay 
say  vital,  iiuestions  now  rii>enlng  with  reference  to 
the  future  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  continmMi 
unity  of  the  Kingdom.  In  every  town  and  almost 
every  village  in  Ireland  a  branch  of  the  Land 
League  exi.sts.  Originally  it  assumed  jurisdiction 
only  iti  matters  relating  to  the  soil ;  but  the  Na¬ 
tional  L(‘ague  of  to-day  puts  no  limit  to  its  attribu¬ 
tions.  It  censures  the  Viceroy  one  day  and  a  vil¬ 
lage  constable  the  next.  It  reviews  the  decisions 
of  the  highest  courts,  dictates  to  the  munlcii>al 
bodies,  practically  elects  every  representative  of 
the  jx'ople,  whether  to  the  Boards  of  Guardians  or 
lo  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  Its  last  display  of 
assumed  power  was  a  direction  to  the  Irish  people 
as  to  how  they  were  to  conduct  themselves  on  the 
occasion  of  the  visit  of  their  Royal  Highnesses  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  AVales  to  the  country. 
When  three  or  four  ndllions  of  people  are  willing  to 
submit  themselves  to  the  irresponsible  dominion  of 
such  a  rule  as  this,  placing  themselves  at  the  .same 
time  in  open  flefiance  to  every  constituteil  authori¬ 
ty  in  the  land — when,  notwithstanding  diminished 
local  trade,  absence  of  peace  and  lack  of  security, 
taxation  for  extra  police,  blood  moneys  levitsl  and 
the  score  of  funds  to  which  they  are  called  upon 
to  subscribe,  they  continue,  with  the  secrecy  of  the 
ballot  to  elect  as  their  Parliamentary  representa¬ 
tives  those  who  arc  pledged  to  continue  an  agita¬ 
tion  which  has  now  been  rending  the  country  for 
nearly  five  years,  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the 
pres(“nt  conduct  of  affairs  may  verj*  possibly  end  in 
a  bloody  revolution,  it  is  at  least  time,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  to  consider  calmly  and  fully  whether  there  is 
any  just  ground  for  the  bitter  complaints  raised  as 
to  the  government  of  the  country  being  throughout 
its  machinery  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  the 
feelings  and  reasonable  aspirations  of  a  free  peo¬ 
ple,  and  if  so,  whether  it  is  po.sslble  to  introduce 
changes  likely  to  lead  to  future  unity,  concord,  and 
prosjicrity.  .  .  . 

**  There  is  a  means  of  meeting  practically  the 
just  demands  of  the  Irish  people,  which  would  not 
only  preserve  the  unity  of  the  kingdom,  but,  when 
wounds  had  time  to  heal,  would  give  it  a  strength 
and  reality  hitherto  unkrtown,  by  bringing  peace 
and  contentment,  and  therefore  security  and  pros¬ 
perity  to  Ireland.  I  allude  to  the  creation  of  elec¬ 
tive  county  boards,  with  power  to  adrnirdster  the 
local  funds  and  all  matters  r<>lating  to  the  public 
works,  the  asylums,  hosjiitals,  roads,  poor  If^w 
rates,  etc.  Short  of  the  aflminist ration  of  justice, 
the  pn*servation  of  order,  and  the  imposition  of 
taxation— these  being  imperial  attributes — everj- 
power  of  initiative  and  of  general  local  control 
should  be  conferred  upon  such  a  body.  Such  a 
field  as  I  have  indicates!  would  supply  the  Irish 
with  subjects  for  consideration  ami  discussion 
among  themselves ;  it  woulil  divert  the  thoughts 
of  the  people  out  of  a  hitherto  endless  vein  of  con¬ 
spiracy  and  sedition,  and  it  would  make  the  Irish 
at  last  feel  that  they  were  the  comi)onent  part  of  a 
great  political  system,  and  a  living  useful  portion 
of  a  free  people.  .  .  . 

“An  adnnni.stration  to  the  workings  of  which  the 
public  eye  cannot  penetrate,  which  owing  to  the 
surrounding  circumstances  is  to  a  gr<-at  extent  free 
from  Farlianientary  control,  and  that  rarely  feels 
the  invigorating  effect  of  the  introduction  of  new 
blood,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  deteriorate  into  a 
state  of  centralized  stagnation.  It  seem.s  to  me 
there  is  no  room  in  Ireland  for  a  Viceroy  under  a 
constitutional  government.  The  Viceroyalty  seems 
to  perpetuate  the  idtsa  of  a  separata  kingdom,  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  over  which  the  .sovereign  rules  in 
per.son.” 


The  Record  reports  that  five  new  members  were 
received  by  the  missionary  churches  of  Petchaburi 
and  its  vicinity,  Siam ;  eight  at  Ghiengmai,  Laos, 
making  thirty-two  in  eight  months,  and  about 
twenty  more  ready  to  apply  for  admission ;  “  sev¬ 
eral  more”  at  Beirut,  Syria,  making  forty-two 
since  January ;  thirty*one  at  Patos,  near  Saltillo ; 
and  six  at  Saltillo,  Mexico. 

Details  of  the  destruction  in  Canton,  China,  and 
its  vicinity  by  the  great  rainstorm  there  in  June, 
have  been  received.  The  flood  was  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  which  has  visited  Canton  in  thirty  years.  More 
than  10,000  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  a  far  great¬ 
er  number  are  left  in  a  starv'ing  condition.  Entire 
villages  were  ingulfed,  and  the  rice  and  silk  crops 
in  the  vicinity  wore  almost  ruined.  The  price  of 
rice  has  been  raised  18  per  cent. 

A  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in  Port-au-Prince 
on  July*26th.  A  shock  of  earthquake  was  felt  in 
St.  Kitts  on  Aug.  13th. 

The  Caroline  Islands  are  a  remarkable  group  of 
coral  formations  in  the  Northern  Pacific.  They  are 
perhaps  of  no  great  strategic  importance,  since 
they  lie  on  the  road  to  nowhere  in  particular,  but 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  archieologlst,  they 
are  interesting  in  the  extreme.  Certain  Dutch 
navigators  who  visited  them  nearly  a  generation 
ago,  returned  to  Europe  with  wonderful  stories 
concerning  the  gigantic  ruins  that  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  on  some  of  the  smaller  islets  at  the  easteni 
end  of  the  archipelago;  but  It  was  not  until  1883 
that  anything  approaching  to  a  systematic  survey 
of  the  group  was  undertaken,  says  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  In  that  year  the  British  ship  Espiegle 
touched  at  many  of  the  Islands ;  and  those  officers 
who  went  ashore  found  that  the  magnificence  of 
the  remains  had  not  been  exaggerated.  The  most 
imposing  ruins  are  at  Metalahim  Harbor  in  Ponape, 
and  at  Chabrol  Harbor  in  Kusaie;  and  an  idea  of 
their  grandeur  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  stones  of  the  buildings  measure  as 
much  as  thirty-five,  feet  long  by  twenty  feet  broad 
and  fifteen  feet  thick.  They  are  ornamented  with 
rude  sculptures,  which  bear  a  family  resemblance 
to  the  well  known  sculptures  of  Easter  Island,  in 
the  Southern  Pacific;  yet  Easter  Island  and  the 
Carolines  are  fully  6000  miles  apart,  and  so  far  as 
is  discoverable,  there  has  never  been  any  commu¬ 
nication  between  them.  The  object  and  origin  of 
the  monuments  are  alike  unknown.  It  may  be 
added  that  the  Caroline  group,  which  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  Spain  in  1526,  has  hitherto,  oven  by  Ger- 
mon  geographers,  been  regarded  as  a  Spanish 
possession;  although  for  years  there  have  been 
no  Spanish  residents  on  any  of  the  islands.  The 
extent  of  the  land  surface  of  the  group  is  rather 
more  than  300  scpiare  miles;  and  the  estimated 
population  is  about  22,000  souls,  all  of  whom  are 
of  Malay  race. 

German  official  circles  in  Berlin  are  sanguine 
that  a  method  of  calm  adjiustment  of  the  Carolines 
difficulty,  based  on  the  real  facts  of  the  case,  will 
be  reached  and  will  prevent  a  rupture  of  the  rela¬ 
tions  between  Germany  and  Spain.  The  German 
Secretary  of  State,  Aug.  24th,  wrote  the  Spanish 
Ambassador  to  Berlin,  that  Germany  in  occupying 
the  Caroline  Islands  had  no  intention  to  prejudice 
any  anterior  rights  which  Spain  might  possess 
therein,  and  that  if  an  examination  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  Spanish  rights  to  the  Carolines  should  pro¬ 
duce  no  mutual  understanding,  Germany  would  be 
still  perfectly  disposed  to  appeal  the  dispute  to 
the  good  offices  of  some  Power  friendly  to  both 
disputants. 


Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate 

As  a  Nerve  Food. 

Dr.  J.  W.  S.MITH,  Wellington,  O.,  says:  “  In  im¬ 
paired  nervous  supply  I  have  used  it  to  advantage.” 


Fok  Dyspepsia,  Indigestion,  Depression  of  Spirits 
and  General  Debility,  in  their  various  forms ;  also  os  a 
preventive  against  Fever  and  Ague,  and  other  Intermit¬ 
tent  Fevers,  the  “  Febbo-Phohphobated  Elixib  oi 
Calisaya  Babk,”  made  by  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  New 
York,  and  sold  by  all  druRgists,  is  the  best  tonic ;  and 
for  patients  recovering  from  Fever  or  other  sickness,  it 
has  no  equal. 


Now  York,  Monday,  August  31,  1885. 


The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $1,431,2*25  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  .stands  at 
$56,910,250  against  $31,100,375  at  the  .same  time  last 


year,  and  $6,2*24,025  at  the  corresponding  date  in 
1883.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week  of  $2,557,800 ; 
the  specie  is  down  $315,000 ;  the  legal  tenders  are 
decreased  $1,*282,:J00 ;  the  deposits  otlierthan  Unit¬ 
ed  States  are  down  $664,300,  and  the  circulation  Is 
increased  $;19,:100. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  the  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
which  gives  the  (piotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 


venience  of  comparison : 

Alton  and  Terre  Haute . 

American  Cable . 

American  Express  . 

Canada  Southern . 

Canadian  Pacific . 

Cedar  Falls  and  Minnesota . 

Central  Pacific . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  ist  pret. . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  2d  pret . 

Chicago  and  Alton . . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern . 

Chicago  and  Northwestern  pret.... 

Chicago.  Burlington  a  Quincy . 

Chicago.  Milwaukee  a  St.  Paul . 

Chicago.  Rock  Island  k  Pacific . 

Chicago.  St.  Ix>ul8  A  Pittsburg.. 
Chicago.  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg  pret 
Cleveland,  0.,  C.  A  Indianapolis.... 

Colorado  Goal . 

Consolidated  Oas . 

Delaware  a  Hudson  canal .  . 

Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western . 

Denver  A  Rio  urande  . 

E.  Tenn.,  Va..  A  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn.  Va.,  A  Oeorgla  pret . 

Evansville  and  Terre  Haute  . 

Green  Bay  A  Winona . 

Fort  Worth  A  Denver  City . 

Homes  take . 

Houston  A  Texas . 

Illinois  Central . 

Ind.,  Bloom.  A  Western  .  . 

Lake  Erie  A  Western . 

Lake  Shore . . 

Long  Island  . 

Keokuk  A  Des  Moines . 

Louisville  A  Nashville . 

Manhattan  con .  . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 

Michigan  Central . 

MU.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret... . 

Mlunea]>olls  A  St.  Louis . 

Minneapolis  A  St.  Louis  Pret . 

Missouri  Pacific . 

Missouri,  Kansas  A  TexoS . 

Mobile  A  Ohio . 

Morns  and  Essex . 

Nashville.  Chat.  A  St.  Louis . 

New  Jersey  Central.. . 

New  York  Central . 

New  York  A  New  England  . 

New  York,  Chic.  A  St.  Louis . 

N.  Y..  Chic.  A  St.  Louis  pret . 

New  York,  Lack  A  Western. . 

New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western . 

New  York.  L.  £.  and  Western  prsL. 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret . 

Norlolkand  Western  pret . 

Northern  Pacific . 

Northern  Pacific  pret .  . 

Ohio  Central . . 

Ohio  Soutuern . 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  . . 

Ontario  A  Western . 

Oregon  Improvement .  . 

Oregon  Railway  A  Navigation 

Oregon  A  Transcontinental . 

Pacific  Mall . 

Peoria.  Decatur  A  Evansville . 

Philadelphia  A  Reading . 

Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  and  Chlo.... 
Pullman  Palace  Oar  Company.... .. 

Quicksilver  pret . 

Richmond  and  Allegheny. . 

Richmond  A  Danville  . 

Richmond  A  West  Point . 

R()ChesterA  Pittsburg . 

SULouls  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  let  pret. . 

St.  Paul  A  Duluth  . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha . 

St.  Paul  A  Omaha  iiret . 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  A  Manitoba . 

St.  Paul  A  Northern  pret . 

Sf>uth  Carolina . 

Texas  Pacific . 

Union  Pacific . 

United  States  Express . 

Virginia  Midland . 

Wabash.  St.  Louis  A  Pacific . 

Wabash,  St.  Louis  A  Pacific  pret.... 
Western  Union  Telegraph . 


Highest.  Lowest. 
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271 

63 
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98 

98* 

39* 

37* 

45* 

45* 

1*1 

141 

40J 

37{ 

7f 

7, 

14 

12* 

« 

7* 

137 

132 

102* 

98 

138 

132 

132* 

130* 

80, 

77* 

121 

119* 
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25 

25 

40 

39* 

161 

15 

Si* 

92* 

87* 
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101 
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®1 
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9 

54* 
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19 

19 

17* 

17 

30 
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14* 

12, 

9 

8* 
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76 

76 

11 

6 
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